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VOYAGE AND VENTURE. 



PERILS OF THE OCEAN. 



It is generally assomed that the captivating ro- 
mance of Bobinl>n Crusoe has been the mZs of 
sending many a youngster to sea, Defoe's fascinating 
style having transmuted the stern reality of poor Sel- 
kirk's four years' desolation at Juan Fernandez into 
an entertaining kind of hermit life, and offering sug- 
gestions for rendering even such a forlorn state one 
of usefulness. 

However attractive some portions of a sailor's life 
may be,— such as visiting other cHmes, viewing natui-e 
in varied garb, and finding in every port a home,-the 
other part exhibits vast dangers and horrors : among 
the foremost are wreck, fire, famine, and piracy. 

The narrative that follows describes by the captain 
and owner, 

A SHIPWRECK ON THE COAST OF COROMANDEL. 

A rising breeze soon wafted us beyond Sumatra's 
shores to a more northern latitude, — ^it was the south- 
east trade-wind carrying us nearly within the infiu- 
enoe of the south-west monsoon ; but we were not 
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2 VOTAOE AND VENTURK 

&voured with such propitious gales as formerly. Still, 
our spirits being in the true vein for enjoyment, we 
expressed a hope, which Thomson heartily participated, 
that we might never be less happy than we then were ! 
This hope was scarcely bom when, the sun setting 
with more than usual brilliancy, and leaving its path 
marked with streaks of gold, a bird hovered over our 
heads, and suddenly alighted on our taffrail : it was a 
storm petrel, one of " Mother Gary's chickens," which 
by miners' are considered as hSbingers of 'ill, and 
generally of a furious storm. At a warning of this 
kind I did not then feel disposed to take alarm ; but 
there were other warnings not to be slighted, — ^the 
horizon to the east presented the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of a black cloud in the shape of a bow, with 
its convex towards the sea, and which kept its singular 
shape and position unchanged until nightfalL For the 
period, too, of twenty minutes after the setting of the 
sun, the clouds to the north-west continued of the 
colour of blood ; but that which most attracted our 
observation was to us a remarkable phenomenon — the 
sea immediately around us, and as far as the eye could 
discern by the light of the moon, appeared, for about 
forty minutes, of a perfectly milk-white. We were 
visited by two more petrels, both of which sought 
refuge, with our first visitor, on the mainmast. We 
sounded, but found no bottom at a hundred fathoms ; 
a bucket of the water was then drawn up, the surface 
of which was apparently covered with innimierable 
sparks of fire, an effect said to be caused by the ani- 
malculse which aboimd in sea-water : it is at all times 
common ; but the sparks are not in general so nume- 
rous, nor of such magnitude as were those which now 
presented themselves. The hand, too, being dipped 
in the water and immediately withdrawn, thousands 
of them would seem to adhere to it. A dismal hollow 
breeze, which, as the night drew on, howled through 
our rigging, and infused into us all a sombre, melan- 
choly feelmg, increased by gathering clouds and the 
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altogether portentous state of the atmosphere and 
elements, ushered in the first watch, which was to be 
kept by Thomson, the first mate. 

About eight o'clock, loud claps of thunder, each in 
kind resembling a screech or the blast of a trumpet, 
rather than the rumbling sound of thunder in Europe, 
burst over our heads, and were succeeded by vivid 
flashes of forked lightning. We now made every 
necessary preparation for a storm, by striking the 
topgallaiit masts, with their yards, close-reefing the 
topsails and foresail, bending the storm-staysail, and 
battening down the mainhatch, over which two tar- 
paulins were nailed, for the better preservation of the 
cargo. We observed innumerable shoals of fishes, the 
motions of which appeared to be more than usually 
vivid and redundant. 

At twelve o'clock, on my taking charge of the deck, 
the scene bore a character widely different from that 
which it presented but three hours before. We now 
sailed under close-reefed main-topsail and foresail. 
The sea ran high ; our bark laboured hard, and pitched 
desperately, and the waves lashed her sides with fury, 
and were evidently increasing in force and size. Over- 
head nothing was to be seen but huge travelling 
clouds, called by sailors the "scud," which hunied 
onwards with the fleetness of the eagle in her flight. 
Now and then the moon, then in her second quarter, 
would show her disk for an instant, but be quickly 
obscured, or a star of "paly" light peep out and also 
disappear. The well was sounded, but the vessel did 
not yet make more water than what might be ex- 
pected in such a sea; we however kept the pumps 
going at intervals, in order to prevent the cargo from 
sustaining damage. The wind now increased, and the 
waves rose higher ; about two o'clock A. M. the weather 
maintopsail-sheet gp,ve way, the sail then split to rib- 
bons, and, before we could clue it up, was completely 
blown away from the bolt-rope. The foresail was then 
furled, not without great difficulty and ix(im\£L<^x^ 
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4 VOYAGE A17D VENTURE. 

hazard to the seamen, the storm-staysail alone with- 
standing the mighty N^ind, which seemed to gain 
strength every half-hour, while the sea, in finghtful 
sublimity, towered to an incredible height, frequently 
making a comple breach over our deck. 

At four A.M. I was relieved by Thomson, who at 
daylight apprized me that the maintopmast was 
sprung, and that the gale was increasing. Scarcely 
had I gone on deck, when a tremendous sea struck us 
a Uttle « abaft the beam," carrying everything before 
it, and washing overboard hencoops, cables, water- 
casks, and indeed every moveable article on the deck. 
Thomson almost by miracle escaped being lost ; but 
having, in common with the lascars, taken the pre- 
caution to lash a rope round his waist, we were able 
by its means to extricate him from danger ; at the 
same time the vessel made an appalling lurch, lying 
down on her beam-ends, in which position she re- 
mained for the space of two minutes, when the main- 
topmast, followed by the foretopmast, went by the 
bc^d with a dreacbful crash; she then righted, and 
we were all immediately engaged in going aloft, and 
with hatchets cutting away the wreck, each of us 
being lashed with a rope round the waist ; ropes were 
also iastened across the deck, in parallel lines, to hold 
on by ; for such was the violence of the vessel's mo- 
tion, that without such assistance it would have been 
impossible to stand. As for my wife, she was in her 
cot, hearing all that was going forward on deck, — 
sensible of her danger, and a prey to the apprehension 
of meeting a death similar to that of her prototype in 
St. Pierre's beautiful romance, and equally dreadftd. 

A drizzling shower now came on, and having con- 
tinued for some time, was at length succeeded by 
heavy rain, which, having been converted into sleet, 
was carried in flakes swiftly along the tops of the 
towering mountains of sea; while the cold sensibly 
affected the already exhausted lascars, at once disin- 
clining them from exertion, and incapacitating them 
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from making any ; some of them even sat down, with 
a fixed stare and a death-like hue upon their counte- 
nances. The most afflicting circumstance was, their 
being destitute of warm clothing, which they had 
neglected to provide themselves with, as they ought 
to have done, out of the four months' advance they 
received in Calcutta. All that I could spare was 
given to Thomson ; hut, unahle to endure the sight of 
their misery, I distributed among them many articles 
which I could ill spare. — sheets, shirts, and blankets, 
except one of the latter, which I had reserved as a 
provision against any further extreme of suffering 
which might yet await us. There was one poor las- 
car, a simple, inoffensive youth, about nineteen, who 
was an object of the liveliest commiseration ; he was 
nearly naked, and in that state had been continually 
drenched by the sea and rain during the whole of the 
day and night ; he was holding his hands up to heaven 
in a supplicating attitude, and shaking in an anguish 
fit ; the tears fell in torrents down his cheeks, while he 
uttered his plaints in loud and piercing lamentations. 
Unable at last to witness his misery any longer, I 
rushed down to my wife in the cabin, — " Can you 
spare me this blanket, without feeling the cold too 
much yourself — it is to save the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture ? " " Yes, take it ; but stay with me, or, under 
the horrors I feel, I shall die in this cabin, and alone. 
I know we must perish, and why not die together ] " 
I entreated her to support herself with all the forti- 
tude she could collect, urged the impossibility of my 
keeping her company, as every moment called for my 
assistance, and assuring her there was no real danger, 
I harried on deck with the blanket, and wrapped the 
poor wretch in its folds. I thought he would have 
worshipped me ! His joy and gratitude were unutter- 
able, but not greater than the overflowing gladness of 
my own heart in having relieved him ; and fully con- 
yinoed I am that no pleasure on earth is comparable 
to that of doing good, nor any reward greater than a 
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self-approvinff conscience. Every moment I could 
seize I hurried into the cabin ; aSi indeed it required 
my utmost exertion to support Virginia under the 
surrounding terrors, — she seemed to be in a state of 
stupe&ction, and was almost fainting in despondency. 

The wind now blew a complete hurricane ; our 
vessel strained and pitched dreadfully, so that, from 
the violence of its motion, the oldest sailors on board 
were sea>sick, and from incessant labour, and exposure 
to the weather, in so weak a condition, that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we could get them to do 
their duty ; some prayed — others stretched themselves 
resignedly along the deck, and there fell asleep, or 
i-ather into a stupor, from which it was impossible to 
arouse them ; they seemed to be indifferent to every- 
thing, even to their own preservation : and of all the 
crew, there remained but the three secunnies, Thom- 
son, and myself, with one or two stout lascars, to work 
the vessel. 

During the latter part of this trying period, we 
had nothing to serve out to the crew but flour and 
water ; the rice, biscuit, and salt provisions, which 
we had reserved, being consumed, and the rest being 
in the ship's hold, whence it was impossible to get it, 
without opening the main hatches, and that would 
have been certain destruction. Even the flour and 
water, however, were useful. I kneaded them into 
dough, which Thomson, who had struck a light, not 
without great difficulty, in consequence of the tinder 
having got wet, contrived to warm in a kedgeree, or 
earthen pot, sufficiently to make it palatable ; this, 
with a little rum, which fortunately remained in our 
cabin, was offered to as many of the crew as were in 
a condition to partake of it ; and English, Maho- 
metans, Portuguese, and Malays, all ate together, 
and swallowed the vivifying liquid in perfect har- 
mony. The followers of the Prophet were after- 
wards reminded of their transgression; and their 
answer was, that Mahomet, when he framed his 
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prohibition against the use of ardent spirits, did not 
contemplate the possibility of his votaries being 
placed in such a condition as that in which tkey 
had been. 

The horricane continued with unabated fury for 
the space of three days and nights ; on the evening 
of the fourth day, it was apparently at its height ; 
and, about midnight, a sea striking our boat, dashed 
it to atoms, blowing it away from its lashings, and 
leaving but a part of its skeleton, which we instantly 
cut away. The lascars had now become still more 
drowsy and desponding ; fortunately, however, little 
remained for them to do, as our storm staysail was 
the only sail we had bent ever since the loss of our 
two topmasts, and that was blown away during the 
night ; our main and fore- yards were lowered on deck, 
and there was nothing left standing except the two 
masts, which trembled like reeds, and every minute 
threatened to go by the board. The well was sounded 
every ten minutes, and rejoiced were we to find our 
bark did not make any water. Not having had a 
sight of the sun since the commencement of the gale, 
it was impossible for us to keep our reckoning ; but 
as we had been driving at the mercy of the wind, 
blowing from the south-east, and of the sea running 
north-west, and had, therefore, been scudding before 
both, at the rapid rate of seven or eight mile^ an 
hour, for the last four days, we conjectured that we 
could not be &r to the ^tstward of the Coromandel 
coast ; and, perhaps, to the northward of Madras. 

It was about four o'clock on the fifth morning of 
the hurricane, that I ventured into my cabin, to re- 
pose myself on my cot until daylight, more with the 
persuasion that my presence would inspire Virginia 
with fresh hopes, and, in consequence, better spirits, 
than that the storm had in the least abated, or that 
the peril had become less imminent. At six, Thomson, 
whom I had Ldft in charge of the deck, aroused me 
hy bawling^ in a voice necessarily raised to the highest 
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pitch, to make itself heard amidst the howling, or 
rather screaming, of the elements, — " Captain ! '* I 
instantly jumped np, without waiting any specific 
communication, and on reaching the deck, found the 
pumps at work, and was informed that we had five 
feet water in the hold, and that the water was gaining 
upon us fast,- notwithstanding the pumps had been 
kept constantly going. " Well," said Thomson, in a 
low tone, not to be heard by the crew, " we'll do our 
best, as long as she floats ; but that cannot now be 
much longer — ^it's all over with us, depend upon it 1 " 
There was no time for argument ; the pumps were 
now the chief object of our attention ; and Thomson 
and myseli^ with the secunnies, plied them inces- 
santly, imtil we were ready to drop down with fatigue. 
As for the iascars, they stiU remained lying about the 
deck, in a state bordering on insensibility ; when, at 
length, being no longer able to pump without a relief 
we were obliged, as our only means of preservation, 
to have recourse to coercive measures, however painful 
to our feelings, in order to compel the Iascars to assist 
at the pumps. After beating many of them severely 
with a rope's end, and thus restoring them, as it were 
to life, we mustered a relief 

In a short time we found that the water brought 
up by the pumps bore a brownish colour, and, on 
tasting it, that it was sweet ; so that it was evident 
we were pumping up the sugar, which being con- 
tained in baskets, was but ill protected against water. 
Such is the fondness for life, that on the appearance 
of any sudden or immediate cause of dissolution, any 
consideration unconnected with the paramount one of 
preservation is set at naught ; thus, although I was 
sensible that my valuable cars^o was momentarily 
diminishing, an/my property lasting away, I thi 
felt no disposition to regret my loss, the powers of 
xny mind and the affections of my heart being all 
engaged on higher objects. 
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Those lascars who oonld at all be brought to the 
pumps were in so wretched and debilitated a state, 
as to require constant relie&. For one day and two 
nights, except a few short intervals, Thomson and 
myself with the secunnies, were at the pumps; at 
the end of that time, our hands were blistered to such 
a degree, that the skin having peeled ofi^ the raw 
flesh appeared ; our arms, thighs, and legs were so 
dreadfnllj swelled, and our loins in such tormenting 
pain, as to make it impossible for us to continue the 
exertion, without suffering extreme agony ; and no- 
thing but the melancholy conviction that we must 
continue our labour or perish could possibly have sus- 
tained us under such hardships — ^hardships, however, 
which, we had the heartfelt satisfaction to find, were 
so far from being useless, that on perusing the sound- 
ing-rod, when pulled up from the well (which we did 
under feelings of extreme anxiety and imea^iness), we 
vrere convinced that the water did not gain upon us. 
Our spirits, however, received no encouragement from 
the appearance of the elements ; the clouds were black 
and frowning, and all around still bore a threatening 
appearance ; the hurricane indeed had rather Increased 
than in the slightest degree abated. 

The circumstance of our having on board so perish- 
able and light a cargo as soft sugar, it is remarkable, 
was the very means of oiur preservation. Had it con- 
sisted of almost any other article, either of pepper or 
of dead weight, we must inevitably have perished. To 
have thrown overboard* any heavy cargo, would, from 
the constant and heavy breaches which the sea made 
over us, have been impossible. Neither could the 
masts have been cut away, for the purpose of light- 
ening the vessel, in consequence of ^ the imbecile con- 
dition of the crew ; a recourse to so hazardous a mea- 
jsore would, under our circumstances, most likely have 
proved the cause of our destruction. As it was, from 
constant pumping foir three days, we found our vessel 
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as light and buoyant as a cork, and, with the excep- 
tion of the baskets in which the sugar had been stowed, 
nearly as empty as when I first purchased her. 

Night approached, bringing with it additional hor- 
rors. The secunnios, who had hitherto borne their 
hardships with admirable fortitude, now began to 
droop, and to express a violent inclination for more 
rum, although as much had been given them as they 
could possibly bear ; indeed, rum, with dough half- 
baked, had formed their only sustenance during the 
whole period of our sufferings. As for the pumps^ 
the vessel was now so lightened, that they did not re- 
quire to be worked at all ; but the greatest dread 
we laboured under arose from the dangerous condition 
of the main and fore-masts^ which, tottering to and 
fro, threatened to go by the board every minute. 
Before sunset, a large bird, called the albatross, with 
wings of the length of from four or five feet each, 
skimmed along the surface of the waves, close to and 
around us. This inspired the crew with hopes^ as they 
supposed it to be a good omen. It remained hover- 
ing near our unfortunate wreck for some minutes, 
until it alighted on the waves, where it was seen 
riding perfectly at ease, and with the majesty of a 
large swan, now on the summit of a tremendous 
moimtain of waters, and now in the ravines of a wide 
and deep abyss. At length, darkness once more 
encompassed us around, and seemed to shut us out 
from even a ray of hope ; the desponding few, whose 
senses were still left to them, apparently felt, with 
more acuteness than before, the desperation and 
horrors of their condition. At the hour of eight p.m., 
however, the wind suddenly changed from south-east 
to south-west, and soon appeared to be dying away. 
At this happy circumstance, by which a prospect of 
deliverance from the very depths of despair was 
opened to us, the feelings manifested by the crew 
were as singular as they were various : some shouted 
for joy — some cried^-others muttered prayers — while 
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a few were stiU despondent, presenting wild and 
savage-looking features, and seeming to regret that 
the billows had not swallowed them up. Virginia had 
been in a state of comparative inanimation for the 
last two days and night, caused by her extreme terror, 
and the excessive motion of the vessel ; she was, not- 
withstanding, sufficiently sensible to be attentive to, 
and conscious of, what was going forward on deck ; 
and from my earnest assurances that the gale was 
abating, as well as from the conversation on deck, 
carried on by the Mahometans and Portuguese, 
whose languages she understood, she soon found our 
prospects were changing for the better. She then, 
for the first time since the commencement of the 
hurricane, partook of a .little of the baked dough, 
with a small quantity of port wine, which fortunately 
remained in our cabin storeroom, and which soon 
brought on a sound sleep. 

Every half-hour the gale became less violent, and 
the sea more tranquil, until, at four in the morning, 
we were all thoroughly satisfied of its termination. 
At daylight it blew only what the sailors call a " stiff 
breeze," with a sea, which, at any other time, we 
should have thought a tremendous one ; but which, 
compared with what we had recently experieoced, 
appeared tranquil. The rain, which had continued 
without intermission for three days and nights, now 
ceased ; the sun, on its rising, cheered us with a sight 
of its rays, which we had not beheld for six days ; the 
sea no longer made breaches over our deck ; in short, 
the aspect of everything around us appeared so com- 
pletely transformed, as to resemble another state of 
existence. Nature reassumed her beauty and her 
smiles — ^the heavens their splendoiu* — ^the sea its 
heavenly blue, and milder character ; so that now all 
around us again bore a cheering aspect of tranquillity 
and beauty, excepting only our shattered bark, and 
the countenances of the living objects who were to be 
seen on its deck; — these indeed presented a scene 
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which) to a person imused to a sea life and storms, 
would be one of horror and confusion, almost appal- 
ling-a scene of which hia mind could scarcely form 
any accurate idea. The features of all on board dis- 
played a haggard and savage ferocity ; — ^long, unshaven 
beards, eyes simk deep in their sockets, and dim 
through weakness and the effects of long-continued 
despair ; — hollow cheeks, trembling limbs, bodies 
bent almost double through fatigue, cold, and hunger. 
This is a faithful picture of the miserable wretches 
who crawled upon our deck to open the main hatches 
when the storm had subsided, and who then fell upon 
the dried salt fish and biscu^bs with the voracious 
appetites of cannibals, and in a manner disgusting to 
behold. Meanwhile, scarcely a word was heard to 
interrupt the repast ; the big tear, — ^the convulsive 
gasp, — ^pleading momentarily, in dumb utterance, 
from heart to heart, the sympathy which each had in 
those dreadful sufferings his fellows had undergone. 
Before Thomson and myself touched a particle of 
the repast, then so great a treat to us, we repaired 
with some, already cooked, to my wife j but finding 
her still asleep, we thought it advisable not yet to dis- 
turb her. 

By an observation made when the sun was at the 
meridian, we found ourselves to be in latitude sixteen 
degrees thirty-five minutes north, and our longitude, 
by chronometer, gave us a few degrees to the eastward 
of the Coromandel coast. We then stood on to the 
northward, imder a gentle south-west breeze, with 
nothing set but our courses, my object being to fall 
in with the track of ships bound to Calcutta, in order 
to obtain assistance. In the mean time, we were 
actively engaged in clearing away the wreck of our 
masts and rigging, which had been destroyed by the 
storm, and in strengthening our main and fore-masts, 
by taughtening the rigging and setting up preventer- 
stays. On examining the ship's hold, we found that 
the cargo of sugar received at Tappanooly, and stowed 
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SO close and so high as to touch onr very beams, 
had been dissolved by the water which had made its 
way into the ship during the storm, and had sunk 
to within three feet of the vessel's bottom ! even that 
space appeared to be occupied chiefly by empty baskets. 
On the morning of the fourth day from the dis- 
continuance of the gale, a sail was discovered at the 
distance of six or seven miles to windward, standing 
on the same course as ourselves. We immediately 
hoiBted the English ensign at the foremast head, with 
the union downwards, which is a signal of distress. 
The stranger no sooner observed it, than she bore 
down towards us, and the captain came on board. 
She proved to be the Mary, Captain Freeman, last 
from Madras, bound to Calcutta ; from whom we 
learnt that a large ship, called the Cormoallis, from 
Bengal, bound to China, had been dismasted in the 
same gale, and was obliged to put back into Trin^ 
comalee to undergo repair ; and that, fortunately, the 
storm had not raged with equal violence in Madras 
Hoads, nor along any part of the Coromandel coast: 
Captain Freeman immediately sent off his boat, with 
a note to his chief officer, who speedily returned it 
with a supply of lascars, rigging, masts, sails, and 
spars. With the assistance of these, we were soon 
able to get up jury topmasts and yards, and to set the 
sails. But what proved particularly acceptable, was a 
supply of fruit and preserves. These were esteemed 
by Virginia, who, by this time, had recovered her 
strength and spirits, as a delicious treat ; but she 
more than once assured me she never would venture 
to sea again. In five days a pilot schooner hove in 
sight, and a clever, intelligent young man, named 
Twisden, took charge of us. We sailed up the river 
Hoogly with a propitious breeze, and, without further 
peril, came to anchor in a few days ofif the town of 
Calcutta, in so crippled and disabled a condition, as to 
attract the observation of all the crews in the sur- 
rounding shipping. 
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At first, I conceived the possibility of repairing my 
vessel ; but from the wretched condition she was in, I 
fomid the expense would be as great as the purchase 
of a new one ; I was therefore compelled to sell her. 
From the underwriters I could not recover a single 
rupee : and my fevourite bark, which had borne me 
so many months unhurt on the wide ocean — which had 
weathered out as severe a hurricane as, perhaps, ever 
was felt at sea, and brought me back in safety, though 
not without loss, to Calcutta, I was compelled to send, 
together with my cargo, to the hammer. They both 
together did not fetch me more than tlie sum of three 
thousand two hundred rupees, or four hundred pounds. 
This wretched pittance was barely sufficient to dis- 
charge the wages of my crew ; after doing which, I 
found myself possessed of not more than nine hundred 
and sixty rupees, or a hundred and twenty pounds, in 
the world ; so severe a reverse of fortune did I ex- 
perience in so short a space of time : yet that reverse, 
— the loss of my cargo of sugar, — ^was the very means 
of preserving my existence, and that of my crew ! a 
remarkable feature of my calamity, which is, perhaps, 
almost without a parallel in the annals of adventure. 
In the midst of the hurricane, raging about us in its 
greatest fury, and plaoing all our lives in immediate 
jeopardy, I felt not the severity of my loss ; but on 
my return to Calcutta, I reflected on my destitute 
condition with feelings of the liveliest regret, and 
almost of despair. Such is the weakness of human 
nature, that instead of my entertaining a feeling of 
gratitude for my miraculous preservation, my heart 
repined, and I even reproached that deliverance itself, 
which had restored me to land, safe and in health, 
but impoverished. So little true philosophy has man, 
and so little sincere resignation to the Divine will in 
all things ! Of this philosophy there is, alas ! much 
in theory, but little in practice : it is a great deal 
talked of, but rarely found. 
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WRECK OF THE DRAKE SCHOONER. 

One of those instances of genuine self-devotion and 
calm courage in the hour of extreme peril, which 
peculiarly characterize the British sailor, is exhibited 
in the account of the wreck of the Drake schooner, 
commanded by Captain Charles Baker, which struck 
on a rock off the coast of Kcwfoundland, in the midst 
of one of the dense fogs peculiar to that latitude. 

Soon as the vessel struck, the waves were making 
heavy breaches over the ship ; the creW clung by the 
ropes on the forecastle ; each succeeding wave threat- 
ened them all with destruction, when a tremendous 
sea lifted her quarter over the rock on which she had 
at first struck, and carried her close to that on which 
the boatswain stood. The forecastle, which up to this 
time had been the only sheltered part of the ship, was 
now abandoned for the poop ; and as Captain Baker 
saw no chance of saving the vessel, he determined 
to remove the people from her if possible. Calling 
around him his officers and men, he communicated to 
them his intentions, and pointed out the best means 
of securing their safety. He then ordered every man 
to make the best of his way from the wreck to the 
rock. Now, for the first time, his orders were not 
promptly obeyed; all the crew to a man refused to 
leave the wreck unless Captain Baker would precede 
them. There was a simultaneous burst of feeling that 
did honour alike to the commander and the men. To 
the former, in that he had so gained the affection and 
respect of his people, and to the latter, inasmuch as 
they knew how to appreciate such an officer. Never 
was good discipline displayed in a more conspicuous 
manner. No argument or entreaty could prevail on 
Captain Baker to change his resolution. He again 
dii^cted the men to quit the vessel, calmly observing 
that his life was the least and last consideration. The 
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men, upon hearing tliis reiterated command, stepped 
severally from the poop to the rock with as much 
order as if they had been leaving a ship under ordi- 
nary circumstances. Unhappily, a few of them 
perished in the attempt ; amongst these was lieu- 
tenant Stanly, who, being benumbed with cold, was 
imable to get a firm footing, and was swept away by 
the current — ^his companions, with every inclination, 
had not the power to save him : he struggled for a few 
moments, wL dashed with i^esistible force against 
the rocks, and the receding wave engulfed its victim. 
When he had seen every man clear of the wreck, and 
not till then, did Captain Baker join his crew. As 
soon as they had time to look about them, the ship's 
company perceived that they were on an insulated rock, 
separated from the mainland by a few feithoms. The 
rock rose some feet above the level of the sea, but to 
their horror they perceived that it would be covered at 
high water. It seemed as if they were rescued from 
one fearful catastrophe, only to perish by a more cruel 
and protracted fate. By degrees the fog had partially 
dispersed, and as the dawn began to break, a dreary 
prospect was displayed. The haggard countenances 
and lacerated limbs of the men told the sufferings they 
had endured, whilst the breakers, which they had only 
heard before, became distinctly visible. Still the de- 
voted crew, following the example of their commander, 
uttered no complaint. They were ready to meet death, 
yet they felt it hard to die without a struggle. The 
tide was rising rapidly, and if anything was to be 
done, it must be done instantly. The boatswain, who 
had never lost hold of the rope, determined at all 
hazards to make another effort to save his comrades, or 
perish in the attempt. Having caused one end of the 
rope to be made fa^ round his body, and committing 
himself to the protection of the Almighty, he plunged 
into the sea, and struck out in the direction of the 
opposite shore. It was an awful moment to those 
who were left behind ; and in breathless suspense they 
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'Waited the result of the daring attempt. All depended 
upon the strength of his arm. At one moment he 
"was seen rising on the crest of the wave, at the next 
he disappeared in the trough of the sea ; but in spite 
of the raging suri^ and of every other obstacle, he 
reached the shore^ and an inspiring cheer announced 
his safety to his comrades. As soon m he had re- 
covered his breath and strength, he went to the nearest 
point opposite the rock, and watching his opportunity, 
he cast one end of the line across to his companions. 
Fortunately it reached the rock, and was gladly seized, 
but it proved to be only long enough to allow of one 
man holding it on the shore, and another on the rock, 
at arm's length. It may be imagined with what joy 
this slender means of deliverance was welcomed by all. 
The tide had made rapid advances ; the waves, as if 
impatient for their prey, threw the white surf alofb, 
and dashed over the rock. Would that we could do 
justice to the noble courage and conduct displayed by 
the crew of the Drake, Instead of rushing to the 
rope, as many would have done under similar circum- 
stances, not a man moved until he was commanded to 
do so by Captain Baker. Had the slightest hesitation 
appeared on the part of the commander, or any want 
of presence of mind in the men, a tumultuous rush 
would have ensued, the rope held as it was with diffi- 
culty by the outstretched hand would inevitably have 
been lost in the struggle, and then all would have 
perished. But good order, good discipline, and good 
feeling triumphed over every seMsh fear and natural 
instinct of self-preservation ; and to the honour of 
British sailors be it recorded, that each individual man 
of the crew, before he availed himself of the means of 
rescue, urged his captain to provide for his own safety 
first, by leading the way. But Captain Baker turned 
a deaf ear to every persuasion, and gave but one 
answer to all — " I will never leave the rock until 
every soul is safe." In vain the men redoubled their 
^itreaties that he would go ; they were of no avail ; 
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the intrepid officer waa steadfSsust in his purpose. There 
was no time for further discussion or delay. One by 
one the men slipped from the rock upon the rope, and 
by this assistance forty-four out of fifty succeeded in 
^ gdning the oppo^te shore. Unfortunately, amongst 
' the six who remained one was a woman. This poor 
creature, completely prostrate from the sufferings she 
had endured, lay stretched upon the cold rock almost 
lifeless. To desert her was impossible ; to convey her 
to the shore seemed equally impossible. Each moment 
of delay was fraught with destruction. A brave fellow, 
in the generosity of despau-, when his turn came to 
quit the rock, took the woman in his arms, grasped 
the rope, and began the perilous transit. Alas ! he 
was not permitted to gain the desired shore. When 
he had made about half the distance, the rope parted — 
not being strong enough to sustain the additional 
weight and strain, it broke ; the seaman and his burthen 
were seen but for an instant, and then swallowed up 
in the foaming eddies. , With them perished the last 
means of preservation that remained for Captain 
Baker and those who were with him on the rock. 
Their communication with the mainland was cut off; 
the water rose and the surf increased every moment ; 
all hope was gone, and for them a few minutes more 
must end "Iffe's long voyage." The men on shore 
tried every means in their power to save them. They 
tied every handkerchief and available material toge- 
ther to replace the lost rope ; but their efforts were 
fruitless ; they could not get length enough to reach 
the rock. A party was despatched in search of help. 
They foimd a farm-house ; and while they were in 
search of a rope, those who stayed to watch the fate 
of their loved and respected commander and his three 
companions, saw wave after wave rise higher and higher. 
At one moment the sufferers disappeared in the foam 
and spray ; the bravest shuddered, and closed his eyes 
on the scene. Again, as spell-bound, he looked ; the 
wave had receded — ^they still lived, ajsd rose above the 
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waters. Again and again it was thus ; but hope grew 
£unter and fainter. We can scarcely bring our narra^ 
tive to an end ; tears moisten our page ; but the pain- 
ful sequel must be told. The fatal billow came at last^ 
which bore them from time into eternity. All was 
over. When the party returned from their inland 
search, not a vestige of the rock, or of those devoted 
men, was to be seen. — 

" And is he dead, whoRe glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 
To live in hearts we leave behind. 
Is not to die." 

We feel how inadequate have been our efforts to 
depict the self-devotion of Captain Baker and the 
courage and constancy of his crew. The following 
letter, addressed to Lieutenant Booth, formerly an 
officer of the Drake, will go farther than any panegyric 
we can offer, to display the right feeling of the ship's 
company, and their just appreciation of their brave 
and £uthM commander : — 

" Sir, — ^Your being an old officer of ours in a former 
ship, and being first lieutenant in H.M. ship Drake, 
leads us to beg that you will have the goodness to re* 
present to our Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
the very high sense of gratitude we, the surviving 
petty officers and crew of his Majesty's late ship 
Drake, feel due to the memory of our late much- 
lamented and most worthy commander, who, at the 
moment he saw death staring him in the fa^e on one 
side, and the certainty of his escape was pointed out 
to him on the other, most stanchly and frequently re- 
fbfled to attempt procuring his own safety, until every 
man and boy had been rescued from the impending 
danger. Indeed, the manliness and fortitude displayed 
by the late Captain Baker on the melancholy occasion 
of our wreck was such as was never before heard o£ 
It was not as that of a moment, but his courage was 
tried for many hours^ and his last determination of 
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not crossing from the rock, on which he was every 
moment in danger of being washed away, was made 
with more firmness, if possible, than the first. In &oty 
during the whole business he proved himself to be a 
man whose name and last conduct ought ever to be 
held in the highest estimation by a crew who feel it 
their duty to ask from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty that which they otherwise have not the 
means of obtaining, that is, a public and lasting record 
of the lion-hearted, generous, and very unexampled 
way in which our late noble commander sacrificed his 
life in the evening of the 23rd of June !" 

The above letter was signed by the surviving crew 
of the Drake, We need not add that their request 
was complied with, and a monument erected to the 
memory of Captain Baker, in the chapel of the Koyal 
Dockyard at Portsmouth. 



THE WRECK OF THE MfiDXJSE. 

Having given an instance of the magnanimity and 
courage, as well as genuine self-devotion, in the hour 
of peril, exhibited by the British sailor, let us turn to 
the appalling account by one of the survivors in the 
wreck of the French frigate Le MediLse, on the coast 
of Africa. It must be observed, that the greater por- 
tion of the sufferings of the wretched crew was attri- 
buted to the general want of discipline. 

The French possessions on the west coast of Africa 
having been restored at the general peace, an expedi- 
tion, consisting of a frigate and three other vessels, 
was sent in the month of June, 1816, to take posses- 
sion of them. 

Owing to a very relaxed state of discipline, and an 
ignorance of the common principles of navigation 
which would have disgraced a private merchant-ship, 
this frigate, the Medtiae, was suffered to run aground 
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on the bank of Argnin. It was soon discoyered that 
all hopes of getting her off must be abandoned, and 
that nothing remained but to concert measures for 
the escape of the passengers and crew. Some biscuit, 
wine, and fresh water, were accordingly got up and 
prepared for putting into the boats, and upon a rafb 
which had been hastily constructed ; but, in the tumult 
of abandoning the wreck, it happened that the raft, 
which was destined to carry the greatest number of 
people, had the least share of the provisions : of wine, 
indeed, it had more than enough, but not a single 
barrel of biscuit. 

There were ^yb boats. The military had, in the 
first instance, been placed upon the raft. The number 
embarked on this fatal machine was not less than 150, 
making, with those in the boats, a total of 397. 

The boats pushed off in a line, towing the raft, aud 
assuring the people on board that they would conduct 
them safely to land. They had not proceeded, how- 
ever, above two leagues from the wreck, when they, 
one by one, cast off the tow-lines. It was afterwards 
pretended that they broke. Had this even been true, 
the boats might at any time have rejoined the raft, 
instead of which they all abandoned it to its fate, 
every one striving to make off with all possible speed. 

At this time the rafb had sunk below the suiface to 
the depth of three feet and a half, and the people were 
so squeezed one against another that it was found im- 
possible to move; fore and aft they were up to the 
middle in water. In such a deplorable situation, it 
was with difficulty they could persuade themselves 
that they had been abandoned ; nor would they believe 
it until the whole of the boats had disappeared from 
their sight. They now began to consider themselves 
as deliberately sacrificed, and swore to be revenged 
of their unfeeling companions if ever they gained 
the shore. The consternation soon became extreme. 
Everything that was horrible took possession of their 
imaginations ; all perceived their destruction to be at 
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liand, and announced by their wailings the dismal 
thoughts by which they were distracted. The officers, 
with great difficulty, and by putting on a show of con- 
fidence, succeeded at length in restoring them to a cer- 
tain degree of tranquillity, but were themselves over- 
come with alarm on finding that there was neither 
chart, nor compass, nor anchor, on the rafb. One 
of the men belonging to M. Corr^rd, geographical 
engineer, had fortunately preserved a small pocket- 
compass; and this little instrument inspired them 
with so much confidence that they conceived their 
safety to depend on it. But this treasure, above all 
price, was speedily snatched from them for ever ; it 
fell from the man*s hand, and disappeared between 
the openings of the raft. 

None of the party had taken any food before they 
left the ship ; and hunger beginning to oppress them, 
they mixed the biscuit, of which they had about ^ve 
and twenty pounds on board, with wine, and distributed 
it in small portions to each man. They succeeded in 
erecting a kmd of mast, and hoisting one of the royals 
that had belonged to the frigate. 

Night at length came on, the wind freshened, ai\d 
the sea began to swelL The only consolation now 
was the belief that they should discover the boats the 
following morning. About midnight the weather be- 
came very stormy, and the waves broke over them in 
every direction. In the morning the wind abated, and 
the sea subsided a little ; but a dreadful spectacle pre- 
sented itself. Ten or twelve of the uiiappy men, 
having their lower extremities jammed between the 
spars of the raft, unable to extricate themselves, had 
perished in that situation ; several others had been 
swept off by the violence of the waves. In calling 
over the list, it was found that twenty had disap- 
peared. 

All this, however, was nothing to the dreadful scene 
which took place' the following night. The day had 
been beautifU, and no one seemed to doubt that the 
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boats would appear in the course of it to relieve them 
from their penlous state ; but the evening approached, 
and none were seen. From that moment a spirit of 
sedition spread from man to man, and manifested itself 
by the most fririous shouts. ]^ight came on ; the 
heavens were obscured with thick clouds ; the wind 
rose, and with it the sea ; the waves broke over them 
every moment ; numbers were swept away, particularly 
near the extremities of the raft ; and the crowding 
towards the centre of it was so great that several poor 
wretches were smothered by the pressure of their 
comrades, who were unable to keep on their legs. 

Firmly persuaded that they were on the point of 
being swallowed up, both soldiers and sailors resolved 
to soothe their last moments by drinking till they lost 
their reason ! They bored a hole in the head of a large 
cask, from which they continued to swill till the salt 
water, mixing with the wine, rendered it no longer 
potable. Excited by the fumes, acting on empty sto- 
machs and heads already disordered by danger, they 
now became deaf to the voice of reason, boldly declared 
their intention to murder their officers, and then cut 
the ropes which bound the raft together. One of 
them, seizing an axe, actually began the dreadful work. 
This was the signal for revolt. The officers rushed 
forward to quell the tumult, and the man with the 
hatchet was the first that fell — ^the stroke of a sabre 
terminated his existence. 

The passengers joined the officers, but the mutineers 
were still the greater number. Luckily they were but 
badly armed, or the few bayonets and sabres of the 
opposite party could not have kept them at bay. One 
fellow was detected secretly cutting the ropes, and 
immediately flung overboard; others destroyed the 
shrouds and halyards ; and the mast, deprived of sup- 
port, fell on a captain of infantry and broke his thigh. 
He was instantly seized by the soldiers and thrown 
into the sea, but was saved by the opposite party. A 
furious charge was now made upon the mutineers. 
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many of whom were cut down. At length this fit of 
desperation subsided into egregious cowardice ; they 
cried out for mercy, and asked forgiveness on their 
knees. It was now midnight, and order appeared to 
be restored ; but after an hour of deceitful tranquillity, 
the insurrection burst forth anew. The mutineers ran 
upon the officers like desperate men, each having a 
knife or a sabre in his hand ; and such was the fury 
of the assadants that they tore their flesh, and even 
their clothes, with their t^th. There was no time for 
hesitation ; a general slaughter took place, and the raft 
was strewed with dead bodies. 

On the return of the day it was found that, in the 
course of the preceding ni/ht of horror, sixt;-fiTe of 
the mutineers had perished, and two of the small 
party attached to the officers. One cask of wine only 
remained. Before the allowance was served out, they 
contrived to get up their mast afresh ; but having no 
compass, and not knowing how to direct their course, 
they let the raft drive before the wind, apparently in- 
different whither they went. Enfeebled with hunger, 
they now tried to catch fish, but could not succeed, 
and abandoned the attempt. At length, what is hor- 
rible to relate, the unhappy men, whom death had 
spared in the course of the night, fell upon the car- 
casses of the dead, and began to devour them. Some 
tried to eat their sword-belts and cartridge-boxes, 
others devoured their linen, and others the leather 
of their hats j but all these expedients, and others of 
a still more loathsome nature, were of no avail. 

A third night of horror now approached ; but it 
proved to be a night of tranquillity, disturbed only by 
the piercing cries of those whom hunger and thirst 
devoured. In the morning a shoal of flying fish, in 
passing the raft, left nearly three hundred entangled 
between the spars. By means of a little gunpowder 
and linen, and by erecting an empty cask, they con- 
trived to make a fire ; and mixing with the fish the 
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flesh of a deceased comrade, they all partook of a meal, 
which, by this means, was rendered less revolting. 

The fourth night was marked by another massacre. 
Their numbers were at length reduced to twenty- 
eight, fifteen of whom only appeared to be able to exist 
for a few days ; the other thirteen were so reduced that 
they had nearly lost all sense of existence. As their 
case was hopeless, and as, while they lived, they would 
consume a part of the Httle that was left, a council 
was held, and, after a deliberation at which the most 
horrible despair is said to have presided, it was decided 
to throw them overboard. " Three sailors and a sol- 
dier undertook the execution of this cruel sentence. 
We turned away our eyes, and shed tears of blood on 
the fate of these imfortunate men ; but this painful 
sacrifice saved the fifteen who remained, and who, 
atter this dreadful catastrophe, had six days of suffer- 
ing to undergo before they were relieved from their 
dismal situation.'' At the end of this period a small 
vessel was descried at a distance ; she proved to be 
the Argua brig, which had been despatched from Sene- 
gal to look out for them. All hearts on board were 
melted with pity at their deplbrable condition. " Let 
any one,'* say our unfortunate narrators, " figure to 
himself fifteen unhappy creatures almost naked, their 
bodies shriveDed by the rays of the sun, ten of them 
scarcely able to move ; our limbs stripped of the skin ; 
a total change in all our features ; our eyes hollow, 
and almost savage ; our long beards, which gave us an 
air almost hideous ; we were in fact but the shadows 
of omrselves." 

Such is the history of these unfortunate men ! Of 
the 150 embarked on the raft, fifteen only were re- 
ceived on board the brig ; and of these six (fied shortly 
after their arrival at St. Louis, and the remaining nine, 
covered with cicatrices, and exhausted by the suffering 
to which they were so long exposed, ai*e stated to have 
been entirely altered in appearance and constitution. 
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The preceding narrative is perfectly well authen- 
ticated, being compiled from an account written by 
two of the unhappy survivors. 

As a contrast to this scene of horrors of a life on 
shipboard, let us contemplate the quiet sublimity when 
the breeze has died into a calm ; the heavens^ no 
longer dark, glowing with stars j and the sea, from the 
smoothness of the surface, appears a second sky, as 
bright and starry as the other ; the slightly tremulous 
motion of the surface elongates the reflected images, 
and makes all the stars appear comets : a goodly vessel 
lies " peaceful slumbering on the ocean." 



THE CONSTITUTION FKIGATE ON A LEE SHORE. 

We have, in the narrative that follows, a remark- 
able instance of good seamanship and steady bearing 
of the captain. The account is given by a passenger 
who was on board the vessel. 

It was at the close of a stormy day in the year 1835, 
when the gallant frigate Constitviion, under the com- 
mand of Captain Elliott (having on board the late 
Edward Livingston, minister from the United States 
at the court of France, and his family, and manned by 
nearly five liundred souls), drew near to the " chops " 
of the English Channel. For four days she had been 
beating down irom Plymouth, and on the fifth, at 
evening, she made her last tack from the French 
coasts. 

The watch was set at eight p.m. The captain came 
on deck soon after, and having ascertained the bearing 
of Scilly, gave orders to keep the ship " full and bye," 
remarking at the same time to the officer of the deck, 
that he might make the light on the lee beam, but, he 
stated, he thought it more than probable that he would 
pass it without seeing it. He then " turned in," as did 
most of the idlers and the starboard watch. 
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At a quarter past nine p.m., the ship headed west 
by compass, when the call of " Light O ! " was heard 
from the fore-topsail-jard. 

" Where away 1 " asked the officer of the deck. 

" Three points on the lee bow," replied the look-out 
man ; which the unprofessional reader will readily 
understand to mean very nearly straight ahead. At 
this moment the captain appeared, and took the 
trumpet. 

** Call all hands," was his immediate order. 

** All hands ! " whistled the boatswain, with the 
long shrill summons faTniliar to the ears of all who 
have ever been on board of a man-of-war. 

'' All ha.nds ! " screamed the boatswain's mates ; 
and ere the last echo died away, all but the sick were 
upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy swell from 
the Bay of Biscay ; the gale, which had been blowing 
several days, had increased to a severity that was 
not to be made light of. The breakers, where Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel and hia fleet were destroyed, in the 
days of Queen Anne, sang their song of death before, 
and the Deadman's Ledge repHed in hoarser notes 
behind us. To go ahead seemed to be death, and to 
attempt to go about was sure destruction. 

The first thing that caught the eye of the captain 
was the itoled mainsail, which he had ordered to be 
carried throughout the evening, the hauling up of 
which, contrary to the last order that he had given on 
leaving the deck, had caused the ship to fall off to 
leeward two points, and had thus led her into a posi- 
tion on " a lee shore," upon which a strong gale was 
blowing her, in which the chance of safety appeared 
to the stoutest nerves almost hopeless. That sole 
chance consisted in standing on, to carry us through 
the breakers of Scilly, or by a close graze along their 
outer ledge. Was this destined to be the end of the 
gallant old ship, consecrated by so many a prayer and 
blesedng from the heart of a nation 1 
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*' Why is the mamsail up, when I ordered it set ? " 
cried the captain, in a tremendous voice. 

" Finding that she pitched her bows under, I took 
it in, under your general order, sir, that the officer of 
the deck should carry sail according to his discretion,** 
replied the lieutenant in command. 

" Heave the log," was the prompt command to the 
master's mate. The log was thrown. 

*' How fast does she go ? '* 

** Five knots and a half, sir.'* 

" Board the main tack, sir." 

" She will not bear it,'* said the officer of the deck. 

" Board the main tack,'* thundered the captain. 
** Keep her full and bye, quartermaster." 

" Ay, ay, sir ! " The tack was boarded. 

" Haul aft the main sheet," shouted the captain, 
and aft it went like the spreading of a seabird's wing, 
giving the huge sail to the gale. 

" Give her the lee helm when she goes into the sea," 
cried the captain. 

" Ay, ay, sir ! she has it," growied out the old sea- 
dog at the binnacle. 

" Bight your- helm ; keep her full and bye." 

" Ay, ay, sir 1 full and bye she is," was the prompt 
answer from the helm. 

" How fast does she go ? " 

" Eight knots and a half, sir." 

« How bears the light 1 " 

" Nearly abeam, sir." 

" Keep her away half a point." 

" How fast does she go ? " 

" Nine knots, sir." 

" Steady, so ! " returned the captain. 

" Steady," answered thg helmsman, and all was the 
silence of the grave upon that crowded deck — except 
the howling of the storm — for a space of time that 
seemed to my imagination almost an age. 

It was a trying hour with us : unless we could carry 
sail so as to go at the rate of nine knots an hour, we 
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most of necessity dash upon Scilly ; and who ever 
touched those rocks and lived, during a Btorm 1 The 
sea ran very high, the rain fell in sheets, the sky was 
one black curtain, illumined only by the faint light 
which was to mark our deliverance, or stand a monu- 
ment of our destruction. The wind had got above 
whistling, it came in pu£^ that flattened the waves, 
and made our old frigate settle to her bearings, while 
everything on board seemed cracking into pieces. At 
this moment, the carpenter reported that the left bolt 
of the weather fore-shroud had drawn. 

*' Get on the lu£&, and set them all on the weather 
shrouds. Keep her at small helm, quartermaster, and 
ease her in the sea," were the orders of the captain. 

The luffe were soon put upon the weather shrouds, 
which of course relieved the chains and channels ; but 
many an anxious eye was turned towards the remain- 
ing bolts, for upon them depended the masts, and upon 
the masts depended the safety of the ship — ^for with 
one foot of canvas less she could not live flffceen 
minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and at every 
surge she seemed bent upon making the deep the 
sailor's grave, and her live-oak sides his coffin of glory. 
She had been fitted out at Boston when the thermo- 
meter was below zero. Her shrouds, of course, there- 
fore slackened with every strain, and her unwieldy 
masts (for she had those designed for the frigate 
Cwmberlomd, a much larger ship), seemed ready to 
jump out of her. And now, while all was apprehen- 
sion, another bolt drew ! and then another ! until, at 
last, our whole stay was placed upon a single bolt, less 
than a man's wrist in circumference. Still the good 
iron clung to the solid wood, and bore us alongside 
the breakers, though in a most fearful proximity to 
them. This thrilling incident has never, I believe, 
been noticed in public ; but it is the literal fact, which 
I make not the slightest attempt to embellish. As 
we galloped on — ^for I can compare our vessel's leap* 
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ing to nothing else— the rocks seemed very near us. 
Dark as was the night, the white foam scowled around 
their black heads, while the spray fell over us, and the 
thunder of the dashinsf surs^e sounded like the awful 
knell that the ocean JL dn|ing for the victims it was 
eager to engulf. 

At length the light bore upon our quarter, and the 
broad Atlantic rolled its white caps before ua During 
this time all were silent ; each of&cer and man was at 
his post, and the bearing and countenance of the cap- 
tain seemed to give encouragement to every person on 
board. With but a bare possibility of saving the ship 
and those on board, he placed his reliance upon his 
nautical skill and courage, and by carrying the main- 
sail when in any other situation it would have been 
considered a suicidal act, he weathered the lee shore, 
and saved the Gonstitviion. 

The mainsail was now hauled up, by light hearts 
and strong hands, the jib and spanker taken in, and 
from the liffht of Scilly the gallant vessel, under close- 
reefed toplils and mL tr^s, took her departure, 
and danced merrily over the deep towards the United 
States. 

" Pipe down," said the captain to the first lieute- 
nant, "and splice the main brace." "Pipe down," 
echoed the first lieutenant to the boatswain. " Pipe 
down," whistled the boatswain to the crew, and " pipe 
down " it was. 

Soon the " Jack of the Dust " held his levee on the 
main gun-deck, and the weather-beaten tars, as they 
gathered about the grog-tub, and luxuriated upon a 
full allowance of Old Hye, forgot all their perils and 
&tigue. 

" How near the rocks did we go ? " said I to one 
of the master's mates the next morning. He made 
no reply ; but, taking down his chart, showed me a 
pencil line between the outside shoal and the light- 
house island, which must have been a small strait for 
a fisherman to run his smack through in good weather 
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For what is the noble and dear old frigate reserved? 

I went upon deck : the sea was calm, a gentle 
breeze was swelling our canvas from mainsail to 
royal, the isles of Soilly had sunk in the eastern 
waters, and the clouds of the dying storm were rolling 
off in broken masses to the northward and westward, 
like the flying columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and have 
passed through scenes of great danger ; but never, 
before nor since, have I experienced an hour so ter- 
rific as that when the OonstUvMon was labouring with 
the lives of five hundred men hanging on a single 
small iron bolt, to weather Scilly, on the night of the 
11th of May, 1835. 

During the gale, Mrs. Livingston inquired of the 
captain, if we were not in great danger ] to which he 
replied, as soon as we had passed Scilly, "You are 
as safe as you would be in the aisle of a church." It 
is a singular fact that the frigate Boston^ Captain 
M'Neal, about the close of the revolution, escaped a 
similar danger while employed in carrying out to 
France, Chancellor Livingston, a relative of Edward's, 
and also minister to the court of St. Cloud. He like- 
wise had his wife on board, and while the vessel was 
weathering a lee shore, Mrs. Livingston asked the 
captain — a rough but gallant old fire-eater — ^if they 
were not in great danger ? to which he replied, " You 
had better, madam, get down upon your knees, and 
pray to your God to forgive you your numerous sins ; 
for if we don't carry by this point, we shall all be in 
perdition in five minutes." 



BURNING OF THE KENT. 



Whilst on her outward passage, the Kmt East- 
Indiaman was, on the 28tb of February, 1825, in the 
Bay of Biscay. She had on board in all six hundred 
and forty-one persons. An officer on. dvity d\]£\£k% 
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a storm ^ finding that a spirit-cask in the hold had 
broken loose, was taking measures to secure it, when 
a hirch of the ship caused him to drop his lantern, 
and, in his eagerness to save it, he let go the cask, 
which suddenly stove in, the spirits communicated 
with the flame, and the whole place was instantly 
in a blaze. Hopes of subduing the fire at first 
were strong, but soon heavy volumes of smoke, and 
a pitchy smell, told that it had reached the cable 
room. 

In these awful circumstances, the captain ordered 
the lower decks to be scuttled, to admit water j this 
was done : several poor seamen being suffocated by 
the smoke in executing the order j but now a new 
danger threatened, the sea rushed in so furiously, 
that the ship was becoming water-logged, and all 
feared her going down. Betwixt six and seven 
hundred human beings were by this time crowded on 
the deck. Many on their knees earnestly implored 
the mercy of an all-powerful God, while some old 
stout-hearted sailors quietly seated themselves directly 
over the powder-magazine,— -expecting an explosion 
every moment, and thinking thus to put a speedier 
end to their torture. 

In this time of despair, it occurred to the fourth 
mate to send a man to the foremast, hoping, but 
scarce daring to think it probable, that some friendly 
sail might be in sight. The man at the foretop looked 
aroimd him ; it was a moment of intense anxiety ; 
then waving his hat, he cried out, " A sail on the lee 
bow !" 

Those on deck received the news with heart-felt 
gratitude, and answered with three cheers. Signs^ls of 
distress were instantly hoisted, and endeavours used 
to make toward the stranger, while the minute-guns 
were fired continuously. She proved to be the brig 
Cambria, Captain Cook master, bound to Vera Cruz, 
having twenty Cornish miners, and some agents of the 
mining company on board. For about a quarter of an 
Jboar, the crew of the Kent doubted whether the brig 
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perceived their signals ; but after a period of dreadful 
suspense, they saw the British colours hoisted, and 
the brig malnng toward them. 

On this the crew of the Kemt got their boats 
in readiness ; the first was filled with women, passen- 
gers, and officers' wives, and was lowered into a sea 
so tempestuous as to leave small hope of their reach- 
ing the brig ; they did, however, after being nearly 
swamped through some entanglement of the ropes, 
getting clear of the Kenty and were safely taken 
on board the Ccmibria, which prudently lay at some 
distance o£ 

After the first trip, it was found impossible for the 
boats to come close alongside of the Keni, and the 
poor women and children suffered dreadfully, in being 
lowered over the stem into them by means of ropes. 
Amid this gloomy scene, many beautiful examples 
occurred of filial and parental affection, and of dis- 
interested friendship : and many sorrowful instances 
of individual loss and suffering. At length, when all 
had been removed firom the burning vessel, but a few, 
who were so overcome by fear as to refuse to make 
the attempt to reach the brig, the captain quitted his 
ill-&.ted ship. 

The flames, which had spread along her upper deck, 
now mounted rapidly to the mast and rigging, forming 
one general conflagration, and lighting up the heavens 
to an immense distance around. One by one her 
stately masts fell over her sides. By half-past one in 
the morning the fire reached the powder-magazine ; 
the looked-for explosion took place, and the burning 
fragments of the vessel were blown high into the air, 
like so many rockets. 

The CcMnbriay with her crowd of sufferers, made all 
speed to the nearest port, and reached Portsmouth in 
safety, shortly after midnight, on the 3rd of MarcL 
Wonderful to teU, fourteen of the poor creatures left 
cm the Kent were rescued by another ship, the Caro- 
Ime, on her passage from Alexandria to Liverpool 

JO 
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CHASE OF A PRIVATEER. 

During the long war which Great Britain waged 
with France, the coast and trading vessels of both 
nations were incessantly harassed by cruiserSy or priva- 
teers, as they were termed, and many of these made 
war on their own account. We gather from the nar- 
rative of a gallant officer, an animated description of 
a chase of one of these "Buccaneers," by a king's 
ship. 

I should be happy, indeed, could I describe in suit- 
able terms the dehghtful sort of life we led in the 
Endymion during the years 1809-10-11, whilst cruising 
after scattered ships of the enemy, or protecting im- 
mense convoys of our own merchant vessels ; but it 
so happened, that although we never succeeded in 
pouncing on a prize, the chase I now relate was one of 
great interest. 

On the 8th of November, 1810, when we were 
lying in that splendid harbour the Cove of Cork, and 
quietly refitting our ship, an order came for us to 
proceed to sea instantly, on a cruise of a week off 
Cape Clear, in quest of an enemy's vessel, reported to 
have been seen from some of the signal-towers on the 
west coast. "We were in such a predicament, that it 
was impossible to start before the next morning, 
though we worked all night. Off we went at last ; 
but it was not till the 11th that we reached our 
appointed station. Towards evening it fell dead calm, 
at which time there were two strange sails in sight ; 
one of them a ship, which we " calculated " was an 
American, from the whiteness of his sails — ^the other 
a very suspicious, roguish-looking brig ; but as both of 
them were hull down, much of this was gue«s-work. 

As the night fell, a light breeze sprung up, and we 
made all sail in the direction of the brig, though she 
was no longer visible. In the course of the middle 
watchy we fortunately got sight of her with our night- 
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glasses, and by two in the morning were near enough 
to give her a shot. The brig was then standing on 
a wind ; while we were coming down upon her, right 
before it, or nearly so. The sound of our bow-chaser 
oould hardly have reached the vessel it was fired at, 
before her helm was up ; and in the next instant her 
booms were rigged out, and her studding-sails, low 
and aloft, seen dangling at the yard-arms. The most 
crack ship in his Majesty's service, with everything 
prepared, could hardly have made sail more smartly. 

•For our parts, we could set nothing more, having 
already spread every stitch of canvas : but the yards 
were trimmed a&esh, the tacks hauled closer out, and 
the halyards sweated up tiU the yards actually pressed 
against the sheeve-holes. The best helmsman on board 
was placed at the wheel ; and the foot of the foresail 
being drawn slightly up by the bunt slabline, he could 
just see the chase clear of the foremast, and so kept 
her very nearly right ahead. The two forecastle guns, 
long 9-pounders, were now brought to bear on the 
brig ; but as we made quite sure of catching her, and 
did not wish needlessly to injure oiu' prize, or to hurt 
her people, orders were given to fire at the sails, 
which, expanded as they now were before us, like the 
tail of a peacock in his fullest pride, offered a mark 
which could not well be missed. Nevertheless, the 
little fellow would not heave to, for all we could do 
with our forecastle guns. At four o'clock, therefore, 
we managed to get one of the long 18-pounders on 
the maindeck to bear upon him from the bridle-poi*t. 
Still we could not stop him^ though it was now bright 
moonlight, and there was no longer any tenderness 
about hurting his people, or injuring his huU. The 
vessel, however, at which we were now peppering 
away with roimd and grape-shot, as hard as we could 
discharge them from three good smart guns, w$a sa 
low in the water, that she offered, when seen end on, 
Bcaroely any mark. How it happened that none of 
her yards or masts came rattling down, and that none 

D 2 
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of her sails flew away, under the influence of our fire, 
was quite inexplicable. 

The water still continued quite smooth, though the 
breeze had freshened, till we went along at the rate of 
six or seven knots. When the privateer got the 
wind, which we had brought up with us, she almost 
kept her own, and it became evident that she was one 
of that light and airy description of vessels which have 
generally an advantage over larger ships when there is 
but little wind. We therefore observed, with much 
anxiety, that about half-past four the breeze begah 
gradually to die away, after which the chase rather 
gained than lost distance. Of course, the guns were 
now pUed with double care, and our best marksmen 
were straining their eyes, and exerting their utmost 
skill, confident of hitting her, but all apparently to no 
purpose. One or two of the of&cers, in particular, who 
piqued themselves on knowing how to level a gun on 
principles quite unerring, in vain tried their in&Ilible 
rules to bring our persevering chase to acknowledge 
himself caught. 

By this time, of course, every man and boy in the 
ship was on deck, whether it was his watch or not ; 
even the marine officer, the purser, and the doctor, 
left their beds — a rare phenomenon. Every one was 
giving his opinion to his neighbour ; some said the 
shot went over her, some that they fell short ; and 
the opinion that she was a witch or the Flying Dutch- 
man, or some other phantom, was current among the 
sailors, while the marines were clicking their flints, 
and preparing to give our little gentleman a taste of 
the small-arms when within their reach. 

While things were in this anxious but very pleasur- 
able state, our foresail flapped slowly against the mast 
— a sure indication that the breeze was lulling. The 
quadruple rows of reef points were next heard to 
rattle along the topsails — sounds too well known to 
every ear as symptoms of an approaching calm. The 
studding^flails were still full, and so were the roy^ ; 
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but by-and-by, eyen their light canvass refused to 
belly out, so &int was the air which still carried us, 
but veiy gently, along the water, on the sur£Eu^ of 
which not a ripple was now to be seen in any direction. 
As the ship, however, still answered her helm, we kept 
the guns to bear on the chase without intermission, 
and with this degree of effect, that all her sails, both 
low and aloft, were soon completely riddled, and some 
of them were seen hanging in such absolute rags, that 
the slightest puff of wind must have blown them away 
like so many cobwebs. By five o'clock it was almost 
entirely calm, and we had the mortification to observe, 
that the chase, whose perseverance had kept him thus 
long out of our clutches, was putting in practice a 
manoeuvre we could not imitate. He thrust out his 
sweeps, as they are called, huge oars requiring ^ve or 
six men to each. These, when properly handled by a 
sufficiently numerous crew, in a small light vessel, give 
her the heels of a large ship, when so nearly calm as it 
now was with us. We were not going more than a 
knot through the water, if so much, which was barely 
enough to give us steerage-way. 

The Erenchman got out, I suppose, about fifteen or 
twenty of these sweeps, and so vigorously were they 
plied, that we could see by the moonlight, and still 
more distinctly when the dawn appeared, that the foam 
was made to fly in sheets at each stroke of these 
gigantic oars, which were worked together, by their 
looms being united by a hawser stretching fore and 
afb. Our chief anxiety now was to pitch a shot amongst 
hifl sweeps, as one successful hit there would have sent 
half his crew spinning about the decks. But we 
were not so fortunate ; and in less than an hour he 
was out of shot, walking off from us in a style which 
it was impossible not to admire, though our disap- 
pointment and vexation were excessive. By mid-day 
he was at least ten miles ahead of us ; and at two o'clock 
we could just see his upper sails above the horizon. 
We had observed, during the morning, that our inde- 
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fatigable little chase, as soon as he had rowed himself 
from under the relentless fire of our guns, was busily 

' employed in bending a new suit of sails, fishing his 
splintered yards, shifting his top-gallant mast, and 
rigging out fresh studding-sail booms — all wounded, 
more or less, by our shot. As the severe labour of 
the sweeps was never intermitted, we knew to a cer- 
tainty that the chase, though small, must be full of 
hands, and consequently it was an object of great 
importance for us to catch him. Of this, however, 
there now seemed but very little chance ; and many 
were the hearty maledictions he received, though 
shared, it is true, by our own crack marksmen, now 
quite crest-fallen, or driven to the poor excuse of de- 
claring that the moonlight on the water had deceived 
them as to the distance. 

It really seemed as if every one on board had been 
seized with a fever — nothing else was thought of, or 
talked of, but the French brig ; every glass, great and 
smaU, was in requisition, from the pocket spy-glass of 
the youngest midshipman, to the forty-inch focus of 
the captain. Each telescope in its tum\was hoisted to 
the cross-trees, and pointed with a sort of sickening 
eagerness toward the lessening speck on the distant 
horizon. One might also have thought, that the ship 
was planted in a grove of trees, in the height of 
spring time, so numerous were the whistlers. This 
practice of whistling for a wind is one of our nautical 
superstitions, which, however groundless and absurd, 
fiistens insensibly on the strong-minded sailors at 
such times. Indeed, I have seen many an anxious 

. of&cer's mouth take the piping form, and have even 
heard some sounds escape from lips which would have 
vehemently disclaimed all belief in the efficacy of such 
incantation. 

But it would be about as wise a project to reason 
with the gales themselves, as to attempt convincing 
Jack that, as the wind bloweth only when and where 
it listeth, his invoking it can be of no sort of use one 
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"way or the other. He will still whistle on, I have no 
doubt, in all time to come, when he wants a breeze, in 
spite of the march of intellect ; for, as long as the 
elements remain the same, a sailor's life — ^manage it 
as we will — cannot be materially altered. It must 
always be made up of alternate severe labour and 
complete indolence— of the highest imaginable excite- 
ment — and of the most perfect lassitude. If I were 
not anxious at this moment to get back to my chase, 
I think I could show how these causes, acting upon 
such strange stuff as sailors are made of, leads to the 
formation of those superstitious habits by which they 
have always been characterized. 

In the course of the afternoon, we perceived from 
the masthead, fax astern, a dark line along the hori- 
zon, which some of our most experienced hands pro- 
nounced the first trace of a breeze coming up. In 
the course of half an hour, this line had widened so 
much that it could easily be perceived from the deck. 
Upon seeing this, the whistlers redoubled their efforts, 
and whether, as they pretended, it was owing to their 
interest with the clerk of the weather-office, or whether 
the wind, if left alone, would have come just as soon, 
I do not venture to pronounce ; but certain it is, that, 
long before sunset, our hearts were rejoiced by the 
sight of those numerous flying patches of wind, scat- 
tered over the calm surfe,ce of the sea, and called by 
seamen cat's-paws — I presume from the stealthy, timo- 
rous manner in which they seem to touch the water, 
and straightway vanish again. By-and-by, the true 
wind, the ripple from which had marked the horizon 
astern of us, and broken the face of the mirror shining 
brightly everywhere else, indicated its approach, by 
£uining out the skysails.and other flying kites, gene- 
rally supposed to be superfluous, but which, upon 
such occasions as this, do good service, by catclang 
the first breath of air, that seems always to float far 
above the water. One by one the sails were filled ; 
•and as the ship gathered way, every person marked 
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the glistening eye of the helmsman, when he felt the 
spokes of the -wheel pressing against his hand, by the 
action of the water on the rudder. The fire-engine 
had been carried into the tops, and, where its long 
spout could not reach, buckets of water were drawn 
up and thrown on the sails, so that every pore was 
filled, and the full effect of the wind was exerted on 
the canvass. 

The ship now began to speak, as it is termed ; and 
on looking over the gangway we could see a line of 
small hissing bubbles, not yet deserving the name of 
spray, but quite enough to prove to us that the breeze 
was beginning to telL It was near the middle of 
Kovember, but the day was as hot as if it had been 
summer; and the wind, now freshening at every 
second, blew coolly and gratefully upon us, giving 
assurance that we diould have no more calms to trou- 
ble us, whatever might be our other difficulties in 
catching Monsieur Frenchman. 

Of these difficulties, the greatest by far was that of 
keeping sight of the brig after it became dark. We 
overhauled him, however, so fast, that we had great 
hopes of getting near enough to be able to command 
him with the night-glasses, in which case we made 
pretty sure of our prize. The night-glass, it may be 
right to explain, is a telescope of small power, in- 
creasing the diameter of objects only about eight 
times. It has a large field-glass j and in order to save 
the interception of light, has one lens fewer than 
usual, which omission has the efiect of inverting the 
object looked at. But this, though inconvenient, is 
of little consequence in cases where the desideratum 
is merely to get sight of a vessel, without seeking to 
make out the details. 

Meanwhile, as we spanked along, rapidly accele- 
rating our pace, and rejoicing in the cracking of the 
ropes, and the bending of the lightiest and loftiest 
spars — ^that buttei-fly sort of gear which a very little 
wind soon brushes away — ^we had the malicious satis- 
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Action of observing that the poor little privateer had 
not yet got a mouthful of the charming wind which, 
like the well-known intoxicating gas, was by this time 
setting us all a-skipping about the decka The greater 
part of the visible ocean was now under the influence 
of the new-bom breeze ; but, in the spot where the 
brig lay, there occurred a belt or splash of clear white 
light, within which the calm stiU lingered, with the 
privateer sparkling in its centre. Just as the sun 
went down, however, this spot was likewise melted 
ifkto the rest, and the brig, like a poor hare roused 
£rom her seat, sprang off again. We were soon near 
enough to see her sweeps rigged in — ^to the delight, 
no doubt, of her weary crew, whose apprehensions of 
an English prison had probably kept up their strength 
to a pitch rarely equalled. 

As the twilight — the brief twilight of winter — ^gal- 
loped away, a hundred pair of eyes were abnost jump- 
ing out of their sockets in their attempts to pierce the 
night j while those who had glasses kept scrubbing 
them without mercy, as if they imagined more light 
would be let into the tube the more they injured the 
lenses. One person, and only one, continued, as he 
asserted, to see the chase, £aintly strung, like a bead, 
cm the horizon. I need not say that this sharp- 
sighted gentleman was nailed to his post, and ordered 
on no account to move his head, flEitigue or no fatigue. 
There happened to be a single star, directly over the 
spot to which this fortunate youth was directing his 
view, with as much anxiety as ever Galileo peered 
into the heavens in search of a new planet. Tins fact 
being announced, a dozen spy-glasses were seen wag- 
ging up and down between tins directing star and that 
part of the horizon, now almost invisible, which lay 
immediately below it. Many were the doubts ex- 
pressed of the correctness of the first observation, and 
many the tormenting questions put to the observer as 
to which way the brig was standing ? what saU she 
had set 1 whether we were drawing up with her or 
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not ? as if the poor youngster had been placed along- 
side of the vessel. These doubts and fears were put 
an end to, or nearly so, by bidding the boy keep his 
eye fixed on what he took to be the chase, and then, 
without acquainting him with the change, altering the 
ship's course for half a minute. This experiment had 
scarcely been commenced before he cried out, " I have 
lost sight of her this very moment ! I saw her but 
an instant ago ! " And when the ship's head was 
brought back to the original course, he exclaimed, 
" There she is again, by jingo ! just to the right of the 
star." 

This star served another useful purpose at the same 
time. The man at the wheel could see it shining 
between the leach of the fore-topsail and that of the 
topmast studding-sail, and was thus enabled to steer 
the ship with much greater steadiness than he could 
possibly have done by the compass alone. Before 
midnight, as the breeze had freshened greatly, and we 
were going at the rate of nine knots an hour, we had 
drawn up so much with the privateer that every one 
could see her with the naked eye, and the gunner, 
with his mates, and the marksmen who had lost their 
credit on the preceding night, were fidgeting and 
fussing about the guns, eager to be banging away 
again at the prize, as they now began, rather prema- 
turely, to call her — little knowing what a dexterous, 
persevering, and gallant little fellow they had to deal 
with, and how much trouble he was yet to give us. 

It was not till about two o'clock that we once more 
came within good shot of him ; and as it had been 
alleged that the guns were fired too quickly the night 
before, and without sufiicient care in pointing, the 
utmost attention was now paid to laying them pro- 
perly ; and the lanyard of the trigger never pulled, tiU 
the person looking along the gun felt confident of his 
aim. The brig, however, appeared to possess the same 
witch-like, invulnerable quality as ever ; for we could 
neither strike her hull, so as to force her to cry pec- 
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cayi, nor bring down a yard, nor lop off a mast or a 
boom. It was really a curious spectacle to see a little 
bit of a thing skmLmg away b^oi« the wind, with 
such a huge monster as the Endymion tearing and 
plunging f^r her, like a voracious dolphin leaping 
from sea to sea in pursuit of a flying fish. 

In time this must have ended in the destruction of 
the brig ; for as we gained upon her rapidly, some of 
our shot must by-and-by have taken effect, and sent 
her to the bottom. She was destined, however, to 
enjoy a little longer existence. The proper plan, 
perhaps, would have been to stand on, firing at her 
sails, till we had reached within musket-shot, and then 
to have knocked down the helmsman, and every one 
else on her deck This, however, was not our captain's 
plan — or perhaps he became impatient — at all events, 
he gave orders for the whole starboard broadside to be 
got ready ; and then, giving the ship a yaw, poured 
the whole discharge, as he thought, right into his 
wretched victim. 

Not a mortal on board the frigate expected ever to 
see the poor brig again. What, then, was our sur- 
prise, when the smoke blew swiftly past, to see the 
intrepid little cocky gliding away more merrily than 
before ! As far as good discipline would allow, there 
was a general murmur of applause at the Frenchman's 
gallantry. In the next instant, however, this sound 
was converted into hearty laughter over the frigate's 
decks, when, in answer to our thundering broadside, 
a single smaU gun, a G-pounder, was fired from th^ 
brig's stem, as if in contempt of his formidable anta- 
gonist's prowess. 

Instead of gaining by our manoeuvre, we had lost 
a good deal ; — and in two ways. In the first place, 
by yawing out of our course, we enabled the privateer 
to gain several hundred yards upon us ; and, secondly, 
his funny little shot, which had excited so much mirth, 
passed through the lee fore-topsail yardarm, about 
edx feet inside the boom iron. Had it struck on the 
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windward side, where the yard was cracking and 
straining at a most furious rate, the greater part of 
the sails on the foremast might have been taken in 
quicker than we could have wished — ^for we were now 
going at the rate of eleven and a half, with the wind, 
on the quarter. 

Just as we made put where his first shot had struck 
us, another cut through the weather main-top-gallant 
sheet ; and so he went on, firing away briskly, till most 
of our lofty sails were fluttering with the holes made 
in them. His own sails, I need scarcely add, were by 
this time so completely torn up by our shot, that we 
could see the sky through them all ; but still he re- 
fused to heave to— and by constantly firing his single 
stem-chaser, was evidently resolved to lose no possible 
chance of escape. Had one or two of his shot struck 
either of our topmasts, I really believe he might 
have got off. It therefore became absolutely necessary 
that we should either demolish or capture him without 
further loss of time. The choice we left to himself 
as will be seen. But such a spirited cruiser as this 
was an enemy worth subduing at any cost ; "for there 
was no calculating the mischief a privateer so admi- 
rably commanded might have wrought in a convoy. 
There was a degree of discretion, also, about tlus 
expert privateers-man, which was very remarkable, 
and deserving of such &,vour at our hands as we had 
to spare. He took care to direct his stem-chaser so 
high, that there was little chance of his shot striking 
any of our people. Indeed, he evidently aimed solely 
at crippling the masts— knowing right well, that it 
would answer none of his ends to kill or wound any 
number of his enemy's crew, while it might irritate 
their captain to show him less mercy at the last 
moment, which, as will be seen, was fast approaching. 

The breeze had now freshened nearly to a gale of 
wind, and when the log was hove, out of curiosity, 
just after the broadside I have described, we were 
going nearly twelve knots (or between thirteen and 
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fourteen miles an hour), foaming and splashing along. 
The distance between ns and the brig was now rapidly 
decreasing, for most of bis sails were in shreds, and 
we determined to bring bim, as we said, to his senses 
at last. The guns were reloaded, and orders given to 
depress them as much as possible— that is, to point 
their muzzles downwards — ^but not a shot was to be 
fired till the Mgate came actually alongside of the 
chase. Such was the poor privateer's sentence of 
death — severe indeed, but quite necessary ; for he 
appeared resolved never to yield. 

On we flew, right down upon our prey, like the 
enormous rock-bird of the " Arabian Nights." We had 
ceased firing our bow-chasers,' that the smoke might 
not stand between us and the lesson we meant to read 
to our resolute pupil, so that there was " silence deep 
as death" along our decks — and doubtless on his ; for 
he likewise had intermitted his firing, and seemed pre- 
pared to meet his &te, and go to the bottom like a 
man. It was possible, also, we thought, that he might 
only be watching, even in his last extremity, to take 
advantage of any negligence on our part, which should 
allow hun to h^ul suddenly across our bows, and, by 
getting on a wind, have a chance of escaping. This 
chance, it is true, was very small ; for not one of his 
sails was in a condition to stand such a breeze as was 
now blowing, unless when running nearly before it. 
But we had seen enough, during the two days we had 
been together, to apprehend that his activity was at 
least a match for ours ; and as he had already shown 
that he did not care a ^g for shot, he might bend new 
sails as fast as we could. 

At all events, we were resolved to make him sur- 
render, or run him down : such was our duty, and 
that the Frenchman knew right well. He waited, 
however, until our flying jib-boom end was almost 
over his tafirail ; and that the narrow space between 
us was filled with a confused, boiling heap of foam, 
partly caused by his bows, and partly by ours. Then, 
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and not till then, when he must have seen into oui' 
ports, and along the decks, which were lighted up fore 
and aft, he first gave the signal of surrender. 

The manner in which this was done by the captain 
of the privateer was as spirited and characteristic as 
any part of his previous conduct. The night was very 
dark ; but the ships were so near to one another, 
that we could distimniish the tall figure of a man 
mount the weather ZTrigging of the brig, where he 
stood erect, with a lantern in his hand, held out at 
right angles from his body. Had this light not been 
seen, or its purpose not imderstood, or had it been 
delayed for twenty seconds longer, the Mgate must, 
ahnost in spite of herself, have gone right over him, 
and the ssdvo of a double-shotted broadside would 
have done the last and fitting honours over the 
Frenchman's grave. 

Even as it was, it cost us some trouble to avoid 
running him down ; for, although the helm was put 
over immediately, our lee quarter, as the ship flew up 
in the wind, almost grazed Ms weather gangway. In 
passing, we ordered him to bring-to likewise. This he 
did as soon as we gave him room ; though we were 
still close enough to see the effect of such a manoeuvre 
at such a moment. Every stitch of sail he had set 
was blown, in one moment, clean out of the bold- 
ropes. His halyards, tacks, and sheets had been all 
racked alofb, so that ever3rthing not made of canvass 
remained in its place ; — ^the jsxda at the mastheads, 
and the booms rigged out — ^while the empty leach and 
foot-ropes hung down in festoons, where, but a minute 
before, the tattered sails had been spread. 

We fared, comparatively speaking, not much better; 
for although, the instant the course was altered, the 
order was given to let fly the topsail-halyards, and 
every other necessary rope ; and although the down- 
haul-tackles, clewlines, and bimtlines, were all ready 
manned, in expectation of this evolution, we succeeded 
"^tb great difficulty in saving the fore or main-top* 
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sails ; but the top-gaUant-soOs were blown to pieces. 
All the flying kites went off in a crack, whisking &r 
away to leeward, like dried forest-leaves in autumn. 

It may be supposed that the chase was now com- 
pletely over, and that we had nothing further to do 
than take possession of our prize. Not at all ! It 
was found next to impossible to board the brig, or, at 
least, it seemed so dangerous, that our captain was 
unwilling to hazard a boat and crew till daylight came. 
The privateer having no sail set to keep her steady, 
became so unmanageable, that the sea made a clean 
breach over all, rendering it out of the question to 
board her on the weather side. Nor was she more 
easily approachable to leeward, where a tangled net- 
work of broken spars, haJf-tom sails, shattered booms, 
and smacking ropes'- ends, formed such a line of che- 
vaux-de-frise from the cathead to the counter, that all 
attempts to get near her on that side were useless. 

The gale increased before morning to such a pitch, 
that as there was still a doubt if any boat could live, 
the intention of boarding our prize was of course fur- 
ther delayed. But we took care to keep close to her, 
a little to windward, in order to watch her proceed- 
ings as narrowly as possible. It did not escape our 
notice, in the mean time, that our friend (he was no 
longer our foe, though not yet our prisoner) went on 
quietly, even in the height of the gale, shifting his 
wounded yards, reeving new ropes, and bending fresh 
sails. This caused us to redouble our vigilance during 
the morning, and the event showed that we had good 
need for such watchfulness. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon, the brig having fEiIlen a little to leeward, 
and a furious squall of wind and rain coming on at 
the same moment, she suddenly bore up, and set off 
once more, right before the wind. At the height of 
the squall we totally lost sight of our prize ; and such 
a hubbub I hardly recollect to have heard in my life 
before. 

^'Where is shel" "Who was looking outl" 
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^ Where did you see her last ?" — and a hundred 
similar questions, reproaches, scolds, and the whole of 
the ugly family of oaths, were poured out in abun- 
dance, — some on the privateer, whose adroitness had 
thus over-reached our vigilance, some upon those who 
by their neglect had given him the opportunity, and 
many imprecations were Uttered merely to express the 
depth of anger and disappointment at this stupid loss 
of a good thing, which had cost so much trouble to 
catcL All this passed over in the first burst, — sail 
was made at once, the topsails, close reefed, were 
sheeted home like Hghtmng, and off we dashed into 
the thick of the squall, in search of our lost treasure. 
At each masthead and at every yardarm there was 
planted a look-out man, while the forecastle hammock- 
netting was filled with volunteer spy-glasses. For 
about a quarter of an hour a dead silence reigned over 
the whole ship, during which anxious interval every 
eye was strained to the utmost, for no one knew 
exactly where to look. There was, indeed, no cer- 
tainty of our not actually nmning past the privateer, 
and it would not have surprised us much, when the 
squall cleared up, had we seen him a mile or two to 
windward, far beyond our reach. These fears were 
put an end to by the sharp-eyed captain of the fore- 
top, who had perched himself on the jib-boom end, 
calling out with a voice of the greatest glee — 

** There he goes ! there he goes ! right ahead, imder 
his topsails and foresail." 

And sure enough there we saw him, springing along 
from wave to wave, with his masts bending forwards 
like reeds, under the pressure of sail enough to have 
laid him on his beam-ends had he broached to. In 
such tempestuous weather a small vessel has no chance 
whatever with a frigate ; indeed, we could observe, 
that when the little brig fell between two high seas 
her foresail flapped to the mast, feirly becalmed by 
the wave behind her. 

In a very few minutes we ware again alongside; 
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doubiless the Frenchmaii thought we were at last 
going to execute summary vengeance upon him for his 
treachery, as we called it Nothing daunted, however^ 
by the style in which we bore down upon him, the 
g^kUant commands of this pretty little eggshell of a 
Yesa&L placed himself on the weather^uarter, and with 
a speaking-trumpet in his hand indicated by gesticu- 
lations a wish to be heard. This could not well be 
refused ; and we steered as dose as possible, without 
brin^g the two vessels in contact or risking the en- 
tanglement of the yards. 

*^ I have been compelled to bear up,** he called out 
in Frendi, " otherwise the brig must have gone to the 
bottom. The sea broke over us in such a way that I 
have been obliged, as you may perceive, to throw all 
my guns, boata^ and spars overboard. We have now 
several feet water in the hold, in consequence of your 
shot, which you may likewise observe have nearly 
destroyed our upper works. If, therefore, you oblige 
me to heave to, I cannot keep the vessel afloat one 
hour in such weather." 

''Will you make no further attempt to escape t" 
asked the captain of the JSndymion, 

^ As yet I have made none," he replied firmly ; ''I 
stmck to you already — I am your prize, and, flBoling 
as a man of honour, I do not consider myself at liberty 
to escape, even if I had the power. I bore up when 
the squall came on as a matter of necessity. If you 
will allow me to run before the wind along with you, 
till the weather moderates, you may take possession 
of the brig when you please ; if not, I must go to the 
bottom. 

Such was the substance of a conversation, very dif- 
ficult to keep up across the tempest, which was now 
whistling at a great rate. To have lm>ught the ships 
again to the wind, after what had been said, would . 
baye been to imitate the celebrated ^^Noyades" of 
Nantes, for the privateer must have been swamped 
instantly. Although we distrusted our companion. 
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therefore, most grievoiisly, we sailed along most 
lovingly together, as if we had been the best possible 
friends, for about sixty or seventy miles. 

At eight o'clock in the evening it began to mode- 
rate, and by midnight we succeeded in getting a boat 
on board of the pri^e, after a run of between three 
and four hundred miles. Such is the scale of nautical 
sport ! And where, I now beg to ask, is the fox- 
hunting, or the piracy, or anything else more exciting 
than this noble game ? 

The brig proved to be the Milcm privateer, from 
St. Malo, of 14 guns and 80 men, many of whom 
were unfortunately wounded by our shot, and several 
were killed. 

The captain's name was Lepelletier — I have pleasure 
in recording it — M. Pierre LepeUetier, of St. Malo ; 
and wherever he goes I will venture to say he can 
meet no braver or more resolute man than himself. 

Long before he came on board he had well earned 
the respect of his .captors high and low, and his man- 
ners and information, after we became personally 
acquainted with him, ^ised him stiU more in genend 
estimation. 

One day, when I was walking with him under the 
half-deck, I overheard two of the sailmakers convers- 
ing about the chase, the prize, and the prisoners, — ^the 
only topics which occupied our thoughts for a week 
afterwards. These men were repairing one of the 
sails which had been shot through and split during 
the chase. One of them laid down his palm and 
needle, and, looking very significantly to our side of 
the deck, exclaimed, 

" I say. Bill, is it not a pity that the French captain 
walking there is not an Ikiglishman ?" 

I lost no time in translating this observation to the 
person whom it most concerned, who declared it was 
by hr the highest compliment he had been honoured 
with since he came on board the Endymion, 

I happened many years afterwards to relate the 
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detaOs of this chase and capture to one of the ablest 
and most experienced officers in the navy, whose com- 
ment upon the story it may be useful to give in his 
own words. 

" This Frenchman's conduct," said he, " may teach 
us the important lesson, that an officer should never 
surrender his ship, whatever be the force opposed to 
him, while there remains the slightest possible chance 
of escape. The privateer you speak of had very nearly 
slipped through your hands, and had he knocked away 
one of your sticks, probably would have done so. It 
is always useful to have good practical examples of 
what perseverance and well-directed zeal may accom- 
pUsh^ especially with very small means. I think I 
have known more than one ship captured, which might 
perhaps have baffled their enemy, had they been as 
stoutly defended as your little privateer. Don't let 
us forget her example, for it is no matter whence in- 
struction comes — ^from friend or from foe — ^provided it 
be good." 



ATROCITIES OF PIRATES. 

Pebacy, which for ages was one of the scourges of 
the whole world, is now confined to the Eastern Seas ; 
and as we are now by our steam-vessels enabled to 
attack them in their hitherto secret coves and rivers, 
it is to be hoped that ere long they will all be driven 
to honest courses for a livelihood. 

Borneo is a large island in the Indian Ocean, its 
extent being nearly five times that of Great Britain. 
and an extensive trade having sprung up for some 
years, a settlement was formed at Sarawak, on the 
north-west coast, by Mr. James Brooke, and in con- 
nection with it, another on the island of Labuan^ 
which has gradually become a considerable mart for 
the prosecution of commerce. The vast hordes of 
piratee that infest the Indian seas having committed 

E 2 
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Bumerons fiigbtful atrocities, it was determined by 
the Indian government to endearotir to extirpate th^u^ 
and for this purpose an expedition was despatohed, 
under the command of Captain the Hon. Henry 
Keppell, whose report of the operations we somewhat 
abridge. 

After leaving Singapore in her Majesty's ship under 
my command, on the 25th of July, in company with 
the Honourable Company's steamer PhlegeUumy I 
arrived off the coast of Borneo on the 30th ult^^ 
where the appearance of a vessel of war had been 
long anxiously looked for. 

Last year I was recalled to China before I had time 
to complete the arrangements I had made for putting 
down the different hordes of pirates that have so 
long infested this coast, to the great detriment of 
trade, and who are daily committing horrors disgrace- 
ful to humanity. I was then obliged to rest satisfied 
with the promise of some chiefis to abstain in future 
from piracy, while I made an example of the piratical 
tribe of Serabas. 

On my arrival at Sarawak, I received informaticm of 
numerous acts of piracy recently committed by two 
chiefs (Sheriffs Satube and Mulak), both of whom have 
long been notorious for having carried on an organized 
system of piracy ; I moreover learned that these chiefs 
had taken up, and strongly fortified a position, in 
which they were prepared and determined to resist 
any European force that shoidd endeavour to control 
their actions, and that from this position they had for 
the last three months incessantly harassed the entire 
coast. 

Taking into consideration the handsome manner my 
efforts to suppress piracy on this coast last year were 
acknowledged and appreciated by the Honourable 
Company's resident councillor at Singapore, and having 
also received the approbation of my commander-in- 
chie^ as well as of the Lords of the Admiralty, I did 
not hesitate at once to carry out my former arrange- 
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mentSy which were lendered comparatively easy by the 
aagifltance of the steamer. 

On the 5th of August, with the boats of the Dido 
in tow of the FMeg^wn^ and a na^iive force of about 
300 mem from Mr. Brooke's settlement at Sarawak, 
we proceeded to the mouth of the Sakarran. This 
liver is situated about twenty-five miles to the RK.E. 
of the Maratabas, and is of considerable extent, run- 
ning nearly parallel with, and is next to, the Serabas. 
Another river, the lin/sfa, runs into the Sakarran at 
aboat twenty ikes up. Patusen, the fortified podtion 
of Sheriff Satube, is in a deep bay, about fifty miles 
from the entrance : and above this, at about sixty-five 
miles, is another branch, called the Undop, leading to 
the town and residence of Sheriff Mulak : and up the 
same branch, twenty miles further, are a tribe of Dyaks 
of that name, subject to his authority. Five miles 
above the mouth of the Undop, the river branches off 
at right angles — ^that to the right being called the 
Lnpar, and the one to the left, leading to the Sakarran 
oomitry, retains that name. 

On the morning of the 7th, we anchored in front of 
Patusen, which we found def^ided by four strong forts, 
placed in the form of a crescent. I directed my first- 
Heut^iant, Mr. Wade, to take command of the boats 
of the Dido and Fhlegethon (being in all nine boats, 
carrying thirteen officers, 108 seamen, and sixteen 
marines), to proceed towards the centre, and then 
spread out and attack the whole of the forts at the 
same time. This service was performed in the most 
gallant style. The pirates were the first to fire, but in 
Jess than a quarter of an hour they were driven from 
their guns, our men entering at the embrasures. I 
must here give the boats the entire credit, as, owing 
to the defective state of the quill tubes, not a gun was 
fired from the steamer until afber the men had effected 
a landing. As soon as the forts were captured, our 
Bative followers landed, plundered, and burned the 
jtpwn. No less than fifty-six guns, of various sizes 
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(most of them brass), were taken ; also all the private 
property belonging to Sheriff Satube, as well as vast 
quantities of ammunition. Kot less than a ton and a 
half of gunpowder fell into the hands of our people, 
besides which, upwards of 200 boats were destroyed. 

In the attack, we had one man killed and two 
severely wounded. The loss on the part of the. pirates 
must have been considerable, but dMcult to estimate, 
from the dread they have of their dead or wounded 
falling into the hands of their enemies. 

On the morning of the 10th, the Phlegethon anchored 
off the mouth of the Lupar branch, distant about 
Bixty-sbc miles from the entrance. Finding it not 
advisable to take the steamer any higher up, the same 
boats that had attacked Patusen proceeded up the 
Undop, but, owing to the narrowness of the river, and 
its capabilities of defence, our progress was slow. We 
had continued skirmishing with large parties of Dyaks 
and Malays ; and a stockade on the summit of a hiD^ 
and several strong defences, were carried, with con- 
siderable loss to the enemy. On the 12th, we got up 
to, and burned Sheriff Mulak^s town, which, though 
of considerable extent, was deserted. I here learned 
that the enemy had retreated, and would probably 
make a stand at the Dyak village of Undop, situated 
on the summit of a steep lull, about fifteen miles 
higher up the river. 

On advancing, we found that every obstacle was 
again thrown in our way. Upwards of a hundred 
large trees had been felled across the stream at short 
intervals, which, after a continual labour of two days^ 
we removed sufficiently to allow the lighter boats to 
proceed up. We found the hill about four miles in 
circumference, roimd three-fourths of which the river 
flowed. It was evident the pirates never thought it 
possible we could get at them ; and Sheriff Mulak 
himself in a large war prahu, had a narrow escape of 
being taken by Lieutenant Wade, and only saved 
himself by swimming. The pirates were driven from 
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their boats to an encampment they had formed half- 
way np the Dyak village, on the heights ; both of 
which positions were carried without check, and the 
honses burned and property destroyed. Several more 
guns were also taken at this place. It was here that 
we sustained a loss in Lieutenant Wade, who fell 
mortally wounded. While gallantly leading and cheer- 
ing on his men to attack the heights, he was struck 
by two rifle-shots. 

On the 17th, the same force, with the exception of 
two of the PJdegeihon cutters, left to cut firewood, 
proceeded up the Sakarran. On our way we burned 
a number of war-boats, found in the different creeks, 
or concealed in the long grass on the banks. Occa- 
sionally skirmishing took place with the advanced 
boats ; but our progress was not interrupted until the 
morning of the 19th, when the country, which had 
hitherto been highly cultivated, assumed a wilder 
appearance, the turning of the river became more 
abrupt, and the banks in many places very steep, with 
large overhanging trees. On this morning, while our 
men were at breakfast, a party of native followers, in 
light boats, under a gallant old Malay chief (Patingi 
All), accompanied by Mr. Steward (a gentleman re- 
siding at Ssurawak), went ahead to reconnoitre, with 
strict orders to return on the slightest appearance of 
the enemy. Unfortunately, however, from their very 
rash advance, they fell into an ambuscade formed of 
six war-prahus, concealed within the ' entrance of a 
narrow gorge at a sudden turn of the river, between 
two steep lulls. These war-boats were protected with 
strong breastworks of bamboo, carrying from fifty to 
sixty men each. 

No sooner had Patingi Ali entered, than a raft was 
launched from the bank to intercept his retreat, while 
the prahus came down three of a side, completely 
overwhelming and upsetting the smaller boats, when 
many of them were speared. Our leading boats 
coming up, by a gallant attack and well-directed fir^, 
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kept the pirates in check; and further assistance 
being at hand, in a few minutes the whole of the war 
prahus were either sunk or capsized. 

I anticipate that great good must follow the last 
blow given to the only remaining pirates of any note 
on this north-west coast of Borneo. 

There is a dep6t now established for British goods 
at Sarawak : and during the three weeks that we had 
stopped the Sakarran pirates, the ti;ade with the 
adjacent rivers increased considerably. "No less than 
eight boats were prevented from crossing over to 
tiude to Singapore this year, from the Sarawak river 
alone ; and I may venture to express my conviction 
that the interests of British commerce will be mate- 
rially advanced by a £urm pursuance of measures for 
the correction of the piratical communities, not only 
of Borneo, but throughout the Archipelago. 

The piracy of the Eastern Archipelago is entirely 
distinct from piracy in the Western world ; for, from 
the condition of the various governments, the facilities 
offered by natural situation, and the total absence of 
all restraint from European nations, the pirate com- 
munities have attained an importance on the coasts 
and islands most removed from foreign settlements. 
Thence they issue forth and commit depredations on 
the native trade, enslave the inhabitants at the entrance 
of rivers, and attack ill-armed or stranded European 
vessels; and, roving from place to place, they find 
markets for slaves and plunder. 

The pirates on the coast of Borneo may be classed 
into those who make long voyages in large, heavy- 
armed prahus, such as the Illanuns, Balanigui, &c., 
and the lighter Dyak fleets, which make short but 
destructive excursions in swifb prahus, and seek to 
surprise rather than openly to attack their prey. A 
third, and probably the worst, class, are usually half- 
bred Arab sherifls, who, possessing themselves of the 
territory of some Malay state, form a nucleus for 
piracy — & rendezvous and market for all the roving 
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fleets; and, although occasionally sending out their 
own fc^owers^ they more frequently seek profit hy 
making advances in food, arms, and gunpowder, to all 
who will agree, at an exorbitant late, to repay them 
in slaves. 

The cmising-grounds of these pirates are very ex- 
tensive. They frequently make the circuit of Borneo, 
proceed as &r as the south of Celebes, and, in the 
other direction, have been met off Tringano, Calantan, 
and PatanL Gillolo and the Moluccas lie within easy 
range, and it is probable that Papua is occasionally 
visited by them. It will readily be conceived how 
harassing to trade must be the continued depredations 
of the Balanigui pirates, and especially to the trade of 
Brun6, which seems, from the unwarlike habits of the 
natives, the chosen field of their operations. 

The number of Bomeons yearly taken into slavery 
is very considerable, as a fleet of six or eight boats 
usually hangs about the island of Palawan, to cut off 
the tiade, and to catch the inhabitants of the city. 
The Balanigui have a saying, that ^' it is difficult to 
catch fish, but easy to catch Bomeons ;" and, on the 
other side, the Bomeons, from being so harassed by 
the pirates, call the easterly wind " the pirate wind." 
The Balanigui commence cruising on the north-west 
coast about the middle of March, and return or remove 
to the eastern side of the island about the end of 
November. 



An American merchant relates the following — 

ADVENTUBE WITH OmNESE FIBATES. 

Early in the morning the whole fleet was in 
motion, starting all together, for the sake of mutual 
protection. The wind and tide were both fair, and 
we proceeded along th% coast with great rapidity, and 
were soon out of sight of the Min and its beautiful 
and romantic scenery. The plan of mutual protection 
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soon seemed to be abandoned, and the vessels soon 
separated into threes and fours, each getting on as 
well and as fast as it could. About four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and when we were some fifty or sixty 
miles from the Min, the captain and the pilot came' 
hurriedly down to my cabin, and informed me that 
they saw a number of Jan-dous right aJiead, lying in 
wait for us. I ridiculed the idea, and told them that 
they imagined every junk they saw to be a pirate ; but 
they still maintained that they were so, and I there- 
fore considered it prudent to prepare for the worst. 
I got out of bed, ill and feverish as I was, and care- 
fully examined my fire-arms, clearing the nipples of 
my gun and pistols, and putting on fresh caps. I also 
rammed down a ball upon the top of each charge of 
shot in my gun, put a pistol in each side-pocket, and 
patiently awaited for the result. By the aid of a small 
pocket telescope I could see, as the nearest junk 
approached, that her deck was crowded with men ; I 
then had no longer any doubts regarding her inten- 
tions. The pilot, an intelligent old man, now came 
up to me, and said that he thought resistance would 
be of no use ; I might manage to beat off one junk, 
or even two, but I had no chance with five of them. 
Being at that time in no mood to take advice, or be 
dictated to by any one, I ordered him off to look after 
his own duty. I knew perfectly well, that if we were 
taken by the pirates, I had not the slightest chance of 
escape, for the first thing they would do would be to 
knock me on the head and throw me overboard, as 
they would deem it dangerous to themselves were I 
to get away. At the same time, I must confess, I 
had little hopes of being able to beat off such a num- 
ber, and devoutly wished myself anywhere rather than 
where I was. The scene around me was a strange 
one. The captain, pilot, and one or two native pas- 
sengers, were taking up the boards of the cabin floor, 
and puttiug their money and other valuables out of 
sight among the ballast. The common sailors, too^ 
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had their copper cash, or " tsden," to hide ; and the 
whole place was in a state of bustle and confusion. 
When all their more valuable property was hidden, 
they began to make some preparations for defence. 
Ba^ets of small stones were brought up from the 
hold, and emptied out on the most convenient parts 
of the deck, and were intended to be used instead of 
fire-arms when the pirates came to close quarters. 
This is a common mode of defence in various parts of 
China^ and is effectual enough when the enemy has 
only similar weapons to bring against them j but on 
the coast of Fokien, where we were now, all the pirate 
junks carried guns, and consequently a whole deck- 
load of stones could be of little use against them. 

I was surrounded by several of the crew, who might 
well be called "Job's comforters," some suggesting 
one thing and some another, and many proposed that 
we should bring the junk round and nm back to the 
Min. The nearest pirate was now within two or 
three hundred yards of us, and, putting her helm 
down, gave us a broadside from her guns. All was 
now dismay and consternation on board our junk, and 
every man ran below, except two who were at the 
helm. I expected every moment that these also would 
leave their post, and then we should have been an 
easy prey to the pirates. "My gun is nearer you 
than those of the Jan-dous," said I to the two men, 
" and if you move from the helm, depend upon it I will 
shoot you." The poor fellows looked very imcomfort- 
able, but, I suppose, thought they had better stand 
the fire of the pirates than mine, and kept at their 
post. Large boards, heaps of old clothes, mats, and 
things of that sort which were at hand, were thrown 
up to grptect us from the shot j and as we had every 
stitch of sail set, and a fair wind, we were going 
through the water at the rate of seven miles an hour. 

The shot from the pirate fell considerably short of 
us j I was therefore enabled to form an opinion of the 
range and power of their guns, which was of some use 
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to me. Assistance from our cowardly crew was quite 
out of the question, for there was not a man among 
them brave enough to use the stones which he had 
brought on deck, and which perhaps might have been 
of some little use when the pirates came near. The 
fsdr wind and all the press of sail which we had 
crowded on the junk proved of no use to m Again 
the nearest pirate fired on us. The shot this time 
fell just under our stem. I still remained qiiiet, as I 
had determined not to fire a single shot until I was 
quite certain my gun would take effect. The third 
broadside, which followed this, came whizzing over 
our heads and through the sails, without however 
wounding either the men at the hehn or mysel£ 

The pirates now seemed quite sure of their prize, 
and came down upon us, hooting and yelling like 
demons, at the same time loading their guns, and evi- 
dently determined not to spare their shot. This was 
a moment of intense interest. The plan which I had 
formed fi:om the first was now about to be put to 
proof; and if the pirates were not the cowards which 
I believed them to be, nothing could save us from 
falling into their hands. Their fearful yells seem to 
be ringing in my ears even now, after this lapse of 
time, and when I am on the other side of the globe. 

The nearest junk was now within thirty yards of 
ours j their guns were loaded, and I knew that the 
next discharge would completely rake our decks. 
"Now," said I to our helmsman, "keep your eyes 
fixed on me, and the moment you see me fall flat on 
the deck you must do the same, or you will be shot." 
I knew that the pirate, who was now on our stem, 
could not bring his guns to bear upon us, without 
putting his helm down and bringing his gangway at 
right angles with our stem, as his guns were fired 
from the gangway. I therefore kept a sharp eye 
upon the helmsman, and the moment I saw him put- 
ting the helm down, I ordered our steersmen to fall 
'heir faces behind some wood, and at the same 
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moment did so myselfl We liad scaroely done so 
when bang, bang, went their gana, and the shot came 
whizzing dose over ns, splintering the wood aboat na 
in all directionfl. Fortunately none of ns were struck. 
'' Now, mandarin, now ! they are quite dose enough," 
cried out my companions, who did not wish to have 
another broadside Hke the last I, being of the same 
opinion, raised myself above the high stem of our 
junk, and while the pirates were not more than 
twenty yards from us, hooting and yelling, I raked 
their decks fore and aft with shot and ball from my 
double-barrelled gun. 

Had a thunderbolt fidlen among them they could 
not have been more surprised. Doubtless many were 
wounded, and probably some killed ; at all events^ the 
whole of the crew, not fewer than forty or fifty men, 
who a moment before crowded the de^ disappeared 
in a marvellous manner, sheltering themselves behind 
the bulwarks or lying fiat on their fiices. They were 
so completely taken by surprise, that their junk was 
left without a helmsman, — ^her sails flapped in the 
wind, and as we were carrying all sail, and keeping on 
our right course, they were soon left a considerable 
way astern. 

Another was now bearing down upon us as boldly 
as .his companion had done, and commenced firing in 
the same manner. Having been so successful with 
the first, I determined to follow the same plan with 
this one, and to pay no attention to his firing until 
he should come to close quarters. The plot now 
began to thicken, for the first junk had gathered way 
again, and was following in our wake, although keep* 
ing at a respectful distance, and three others, although 
still further distant, were making for the scene of 
action as fast as they could. In the mean time the 
second was almost alongside, and continued giving us 
a broadside now and then with his guns. Watclong 
their helm as before, we sheltered ourselves as well 
as we could ; at the same time my -poor fellows who 
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were steering kept begging and praying that I would 
fire into our pursuers as soon as possible, or we should 
be all killed. As soon as they came within twenty or 
thirty yards of us, I gave them the contents of both 
barrels, raking their decks as before. This time the 
helmsman fell, and doubtless several were wounded. 
In a minute or two I could see nothing but boards 
and shields, which were held up by the pirates to pro- 
tect themselves from my firing ; their junk went up 
into the wind, for want of a helmsman, and was soon 
left some distance behind us. 

While I was watching this vessel our men called 
out to me that there was another close on our lee- 
bow, which I had not observed on account of our 
mainsaiL Luckily, however, it proved to be a Ningpo 
wood-junk, like ourselves, which the pirates had taken 
a short time before j but which, although manned by 
these rascals, could do us no harm, having no guns. 
The poor Ningpo crew, whom I could plainly see on 
board, seemed to be very much down-hearted and 
frightened. I was afterwards informed, that when a 
junk is captured, all the principal people, such as the 
captain, pilot, and passengers, are taken out of her, 
and a number of the pirates go on board and take her 
into some of their dens among the islands, and keep 
her there until a heavy ransom is paid, both for the 
junk and the people. Sometimes, when a ransom 
cannot be obtained, the masts and spars, and every- 
thing else which is of any value, are 4en out of h4 
and she is set on fire. 

The two other piratical junks which had been fol- 
lowing in our wake for some time, when they saw 
what had happened, would not venture any nearer j 
and at last, the whole set of them bore away. 



nSATES OF THE BED SEA. 

. The commerce of the Bed Sea has, almost from 
time immemoiisLi, greatly suffered from the depreda- 
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tions of Arab pirates, who infest the entire coasts. 
The exploits of one individual is dwelt upon hy his late 
lawless companions with particular enthusiasm ; and 
his career and deeds were of so extraordinary a cha- 
racter, that we feel justified in giving the following 
brief detail of them, as furnished by an English 
traveller : — 

This dreadful man, Bamah ibn Java, the beau ideal 
of his order, the personification of an Arab sea robber, 
was a native of a small village near Jiddah. At an 
early period he commenced a mode of life congenial 
to his disposition and nature. Purchasing a boat, he, 
with a band of about twelve companions, commenced 
his career as a pirate, and in the course of a few 
months he had been so successful that he became the 
owner of a vessel of three hundred tons, and manned 
with a lawless crew. It was a part of his system to 
leave British vessels unmolested, and he even affected 
to be on good terms with them. We have heard an 
old officer describe his appearance. He was then 
about forty-five years of age, short in stature, but with 
a figure compact and square, a constitution vigorous, 
and the characteristic qualities of his countrymen- 
frugality, and patience of fatigue. Several scars 
already seamed his ^e, and the bone of his arm had 
been shattered by a matchlock-ball when boarding a 
vessel It is a remarkable fact that the intermediate 
bones sloughed away, and the arm, connected only by 
flesh and muscle, was still, by means of a silver tube 
af&xed around it, capable of exertion. 

Bamah was bom to be the leader of the wild spirits 
around him. "With a sternness of purpose that awed 
those who were near him into a degree of dread, 
•which totally astonished those who had been accus- 
tomed to view the terms of equality in which the Arab 
chiefe appear with their followers, he exacted the most 
implicit obedience to his will; and the manner in 
which he acted towards his son exhibits the length he 
was disposed to go with those who thwarted, or did 
not act up to^ the spirit of his views. Tke youu^TSiajci^ 
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then a mere stripling, had been despatched to attack 
some boats, but he was imsuccessfuL " This, dastard, 
and son of a dog ! " said the enraged father, who had 
been watching the progress of the affiur, '^ you return 
unharmed to tell me ! Fling him over the side ! " 
The^chief was obeyed ; and but for a boat, which by 
some chance was passing some miles astern, he would 
have been drowned. Of his existence the father for 
many months was wholly unconscious, and how he 
was reconciled we never heard ; but during the in- 
terval he was never known to utter his name. No 
cause, it appears, existed for a repetition of the punish- 
ment ; for while yet a youth, he met the death his 
&ther would have most coveted for him. He fell at 
the head of a party that was bravely storming a fort. 

Many other acts of cruelty are related of him. 
Having seized a small trading boat, he plundered her, 
and then fieistened the crew — ^five in number — around 
the anchor, suspended it from the bows, cut the cable, 
and let the anchor, with its living burden, sink to the 
bottom. He once attacked a small town on the Per- 
sian Gulf In this town lived one Abder Roussel, a 
personal friend of the narrator, who related the visit 
of the pirates to his dwelling. Seized with a violent 
illness, he was stretched on a pallet spread on a floor 
of his apartment ; his wife, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, was attending him, his head placed in her 
lap. A violent noise arose below — the door was 
heavily assailed — ^it yielded — a sharp conflict took 
place — shouting and a rushing on the staircase was 
heard, and the pirates were in the i^)artment. '' I 
read their purpose," said Abder to me, " in their 
looks ; but I was bed-ridden, and could not raise a 
finger to save her for whose life I would gladly have 
forfeited my own. Eamah, the pirate captain, ap- 
proached her. Entreaties for life were unavailing ; 
yet for an instant her extreme beauty arrested lus 
arm, but it was only for an instant. £Us dagger again 
gleamed on high^ and she sank a bleeding victim be- 
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side me. Cold and apparently inanimate as I was, I 
nevertheless felt her warm blood flowing past me, and 
with her life it ebbed rapidly away. My eyes must 
have been fixed with the vacant look of death : I even 
felt unmoved as he bent down beside me, and, with 
spider-like Angers, stripped the jewels from my hand — 
the touch of that villain who had deprived me of all 
which in life I valued. At length, a happy insen- 
sibility stole over me. How long I remained in this 
condition I know not j but when I recovered my 
senses, fever had left me— cool blood again traversed 
my veins. Beside me was a faithful dave, who was 
engaged bathing my temples. He had escaped the 
slaughter by secreting himself while the murderers 
remained in the house. 

Bamah, although a man of few words with his crew, 
was nevertheless very communicative to our officers, 
whenever he fell in with them. According to his own 
account, he managed them by never permitting any 
familiarities, nor communicating his plans, and by an 
impartial distribution of plunder ; but the grand secret, 
he knew full well, was in his utter contempt of danger, 
and that terrible, imtaught eloquence, at the hour of 
need, where time is brief, and sentences must be con- 
densed into words, which marked his career. Success 
crowned all his exploits ; he made war, and levied con- 
tributions on whom he pleased. Several times he kept 
important seaport towns in a* state of blockade, and 
his appearance was everywhere feared and dreaded. 

. He took possession of a small sandy islet, not many 
miles from his native place, where he built a fort, and 
would occasionally sally forth, and plunder and annoy 
any vessel that he met with. Although now perfectly 
blind, and wounded in almost every part of his body, 
yet such was the dread inspired by the energy of this 
old chie^ that for a long time no one could be found 
willing to attack the single vessel which he possessed. 
At length, a chief, bolder than his neighbours, pro- 
ceeded in three heavy boats to attack Bamah. The 

p 
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followers of the pirate, too well trained to feel or ex- 
press alarm, save that which arOse from affection for 
their leader, painted in strong terms the overwhelming 
superiority of the approaching force, and counselled his 
bearing away from them ; but he spurned the idea. The 
attack was commenced, and the bloody contest con- 
tinued for some, hours ; the pirates, despite the over- 
powering force opposed to them, fought with great 
desperation. The loss of almost his entire crew en- 
abled the boats' crews to use their oars, and as evening 
drew near and closed upon him, after a severe contest, 
they gained the deck. An instant after, dead and 
dying, the victor and the vanquished, were given to 
the wind. Ramah, with a spirit in accordance with 
the tenor of his whole career, finding the day was 
going against him, was led by a little boy to the maga^ 
zine, and then, it is supposed, applied the pipe he had 
been smoking during the action to the powder. Such, 
to his life, was the fitting end of the pirate chief 



ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES OPP HAVANA. 

There lived, not many years ago, on the eastern 
shore of Mount Desert, — a large island off the coast 
of Maine, United States, — an old fisherman, by the 
name of Jedediah Spinjjet, who owned a schooner of 
some hundred tons' burden, in which he, together with 
his four stout sons, was wont to go, about once a 
year, to the Grand Banks, for the purpose of catching 
codfish. The old man had five things, upon the 
peculiar merits of which he loved to boast — ^his 
schooner Betsy Jenkms, and his four sons. The four 
sons were all their father represented them to be, 
and no one ever doubted his word, when he said 
that their like was not to be found for fifty miles 
around. The oldest was thirty-two, while the youngest 
had just completed his twenty-sixth year ; and they 
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answered to the names of Seth, Andrew, John, and 
Samuel. 

One morning a stranger called upon Jedediah to 
engage him to take to Havana some iron machinerj- 
belonging to steam-engines for sugar-plantations. The 
terms were soon agreed upon, and the old man and his 
sons immediately set about putting the machinery on 
board ; that accomplished, they set sail for Havana^ 
with a fair wind, and for several days proceeded on 
their course without any adventure of any kind. One 
morning, however, a vessel was descried off their star- 
board quarter, which, after some hesitation, the old 
man pronounced a pirate. There was not much time 
allowed them for doubting, for the vessel soon saluted 
them with a veiy agreeable whizzing of an eighteen- 
pound shot under the stem. 

" That means for us to heave to," remarked the old 
man. 

" Then I guess we'd better do it — ^hadn't we 1" said 
Seth. 

" Of course." 

Accordingly, the Betsy Jenkins was brought up into 
the wind, and her main boom hauled over to windward. 

"Now boys," said the old man, as soon as the 
schooner came to a stand, " all we can do is to be as 
cool as possible, and to trust to fortune. There is no 
way to escape that I can see now ; but p^erhaps, if we j 
are civil, they will take such stuff as they want, then • 
let us go. At any rate there is no use crying about 
it, for it can't be helped. Now get your pistols, and 
see that they are surely loaded, and have your knives 
ready ; but be sure and hide them, so that the pirates 
shall see no show of resistance. In a few moments 
all the arms which the schooner afforded, with the 
exception of one or two old muskets, were secured 
about the persons of the crew, and they quietly 
awaited the coming of the schooner. 

" One word more, boys," said the .old man, just as 
the pirate came round under the stem. 

f2 
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" Now watch every movement I make, and be ready 
to jump the moment I speak." 

As Captain Spinnet ceased speaking, the pirate 
luffed under the fisherman's lee- quarter, and in a 
moment more the latter's deck was graced with the 
presence of a dozen as savage-looking mortals as eyes 
ever rested upon. 

"Are you the captain of this vessel T* demanded 
the leader of the boarders, as he approached the old 
man. 

« Yes, sir." 

" What is your cargo 1" 

"Machinery for engines." 

''Nothing else )" asked the pirate, with a searching 
look. 

At this moment, Captain Spinnet's eye caught what 
looked like a sail off to the southward and eastward ; 
but no sign betrayed the discoyery, and while a 
brilliant idea shot through his mind, he hesitatingly 
replied — 

" Well, there is a little something else.*' 

«Ha! and what is it r 

"Why, sir, perhaps I hadn't ought to tell," said 
Captain Spinnet, counterfeiting the most extreme per- 
turbation. " You see, 'twas given to me as a sort of 
trust, and it wouldn't be right for me to give up. You 
can take anything else you please, for I suppose I can't 
help myself." 

" You are an honest codger, at any rate," said the 
pirate ; " but if you would live ten minutes longer, 
just tell me what you've got on board and exactly 
where it lies." 

The sight of the cocked pistol brought the old 
man to his senses, and, in a deprecating tone, he 
muttered — 

" Don't kill me, sir, don't ; I'll tell you all. We 
have got forty thousand silver dollars nailed up in 
boxes and stowed away under some of the boxes just 
forward of the cabin bulkhead ; biit Mr. Defoe didn't 
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spect that anybody would have thought of looking 
T it there." 

"Perhaps so," chuckled the pirate, while his eyes 
parkled with delight. And then, turning to his own 
vessel, he ordered all but three of his men to jump on 
ooard the Yankee. 

In a few moments the pirates had taken off the 
hatches, and, in their haste to get at the '^ silver 
dollars," they forgot all else ; but not so with Spinnet ; 
he had his wits at work, and no sooner had the last of 
the villains disappeared below the hatchway, than he 
turned to his boys. 

"Now, boys, for our lives. Seth, you clap your 
knife across the* fore-throat and peak halyards ; and 
you, John, cut the main. Be quick now, and the 
moment you've done it, jump aboard the pirate. 
Andrew and Sam, you cast off the pirate's grapplingsj 
and then you jump— then we'll walk into them three 
chaps aboard the clipper. Now for it." 

No sooner were the last words out of the old man's 
mouth, than his sons did exactly as they had been 
directed. The fore and main halyards were cut, and 
the two grapplings cast off at the same instant, and, 
as the heavy gafis came rattling down, our five heroes 
leaped on board the pirate. The moment the clipper 
felt at liberty, her heads swung off, and, before the 
astonished buccaneers could gain the deck of the 
fisherman, their own vessel was a cable's length to 
leeward, sweeping gracefully away before the wind, 
while the three men left in charge were easily secured. 

" Halloa, there !" shouted Captain Spinnet, as the 
luckless pirates crowded around the lee gangway of 
their prize, "when you find them silver dollars, just 
let us know, will you 1" 

Half a dozen pistol-shots were all the answer the <dd 
man got, but they did him no harm ; and, crowding 
up all sail, he made for the vessel he had discovered, 
which lay dead . to the leeward of him, and which he 
made oat to be a large ship. The clipper cut thiorai!^ 
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the water like a dolpliiD, and, in a remarkably short 
space of time, Spinnet luffed up under the ship's stern, 
and explained all that had happened. The ship proved 
to be an East-Indiaman, bound for Oharlston, having, 
all told, thirty men on board, twenty of whom at once 
jumped into the clipper and offered their services in 
helping to take the pirate. 

Before dark. Captain Spinnet was once more within 
haiUng distance of his own vessel, and raising a trum- 
pet to his mouth, he shouted — 

" Schooner ahoy ! Will you quietly surrender 
yourselves prisoners, if we come on board 1" 

" Come and try it !" returned the pirate captain, as 
he brandished his cutlass above his head in a threat- 
ening manner, which seemed to indicate that he would 
fight to the last. 

But that was his last moment, for Seth was crouched 
below the bulwarks, taking deliberate aim along the 
barrel of a heavy rifle, and as the villain was in the 
act of turning to his men, the sharj) crack of Seth 
Spinnet's weapon rang its fatal death-peal, and the 
next moment the captain fell back into the arms of 
his men, with a brace of bullets in his heart. 

"Now," shouted the old man, as he levelled the 
long pivot- gun, and seized a lighted match, *' I'll give 
you just five minutes to make your minds up in, and 
if you don't surrender, I'll blow every one of you into 
the other world." 

The death of their captain, and, withal, the sight 
of the pivot-gun — its peculiar properties they knew 
full well — brought the pirates to their senses, and 
they threw down their weapons, and agreed to give 
themselves up. 

In two days from that time. Captain Spinnet de- 
livered his cargo safely in Havana, gave the pirates 
into the hands of the civil authorities, and delivered 
the clipper up to the government, in return for which 
he received a sum of money sufficient for an independ- 
ence during the remainder of his life, as well as a very 
handsome medal from the govemaient. 
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STORY OF AN OLD FRENCH FISHERMAN. 

During the long desolating wax with Napoleon, 
the fishing-vessels of both countries were not unfre- 
quently made use of for the purpose of conveying 
intelligence as to the state of the enemy's ports. 
One of the fleet of French fishing-boats having ven- 
tured too far out, a British cruiser, suspecting the 
vessel was acting the part of a spy, captured her, 
and conveyed its master on board their ship. His 
examination and story are related by an officer who 
was present. 

We had scarcely swallowed our meagre breakfast of 
weevilly biscuit and cocoa, next morning, when our 
poor old captive was sent for to be examined by the 
captain. His sloop lay at anchor within half a cable's 
length of our starboard-quarter. Her sails were 
neatly furled, and, as if to mock the misery of the old 
man's feelings, she looked better than he had ever 
seen her look before. The English union-jack hung 
in loose folds over a small cotton tricoloured flag at 
her masthead j and the little skiff, which had carried 
the old man to his cottage for more than forty years, 
was moored under her stem. The sea, extending along 
the coast from Rochelle to L'isle Klie, was covered 
with fishing-boats, which were grouped together, as 
the morning breeze had left them ; and the lively 
songs of the fishermen might be distinctly heard, as 
their voices swelled over the smooth surface of the 
water. 

Our aged prisoner was habited in the costume of 
his humble station j a large pair of boots, drawn 
loosely over his trousers, had settled down in ample 
folds over the knee ; a blue and white stripe Guernsey 
frock fitted closely the upper part of his slender person, 
and a pea-jacket of considerable dimensions covered 
his shoulders, very much in the style of a handspike 
in a pnraer'B hreadh&g. In the days oi \^ ^o\>^V<^ 
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must have stood, at least, six feet two ; but age had 
materially crippled his height, and his weather-beaten 
features were wrinkled by time. His hair showed 
itself in silvery whiteness beneath the margin of his 
nightcap j and he held in his shrivelled hands a ball 
of twine and a mesh, with which he had been mend- 
ing his nets the day before. He was eighty-three 
years old, and his little grandson stood timidly by his 
side, gazing in mute astonishment at the order in 
which everything was beautifully arranged on the 
quarter-deck. 

During the examination of the old man, we all 
listened with eager attention to every syllable that 
was said. The inquiry was carried on through the 
medium of an interpreter, one of our forecastle -men, 
who spoke French so fluently that, upon one occasion, 
when he was himself a prisoner of war, he narrowly 
escaped being shot for a spy. As the vessel was not 
worth sending to England, we all concluded she would 
be given back to the poor old fisherman, and I think 
we all hoped so ; when, however, it was annoimced to 
the afficted captive that his sloop would be set on fire 
that night, he clasped his hands in silent energy, and 
raising his mild eyes to heaven with an air of pious 
resignation, stood for some moments transfixed to the 
spot, as pale and as motionless as a marble statue. I 
cannot recollect a more painful incident in my life; 
and I have at this moment the meekness of the 
captive's attitude so strongly pencilled in my memory, 
that I can scarcely imagine more than twenty years 
have elapsed since I witnessed the event. Relaxing 
from his humble posture, the countenance of the old 
man underwent a sudden change ; his features became 
convulsed with agony, the blood rushed to his temi)les, 
and snatching up his grandson in his arms, he held 
him forward as an appeal to the feelings of the 
captain, while he invoked a blessing on the children of 
the British warrior. He called on the names of his 
beloved wife and the £Bd}her of the youth, pointed to 
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the cottage on the beach about a mile from Bochelle, 
wherein he had dwelt for sixty years ; and when he 
found that the usage of war enforced the severity of 
his destiny, he laid the little boy beside him, and 
cursed it with all the bitterness of despair. 

As soon as the captain communicated with the com* 
mander-in-chief, the sloop was hauled alongside our 
ship and dismantled. In a short time nothing was 
left but the shell of the sloop ; her planks and rafters 
were cut away, and at sunset she was set on fire. 

Towards midnight, all that remained visible of the 

sloop was a glimmering spark on the horizon, which 

became Winter and Mnter as it receded from our 

view. 

* * * * * 

When I returned to the quarter-deck, I found the 
officer of the middle watch waiting to relieve me ; 
but my thoughts were so much ensrossed with the 
expect^ stor/of the fishennan, whicrhe pronused to 
narrate to us, before I went down to the captain, that 
instead of going to my hammock, I rested myself in 
a coil of rope close to the mizen-mast, and after we had 
each of us taken a glass of grog to keep the cold out, 
the old man began his story thus : — 

"Were I to go back, gentlemen, to 1729, the year 
in which I was bom, I should probably speak of events 
in which, at this distant period, you cannot feel much 
interest, especially as they relate to the history of an 
humble French fisherman. It will, however, astonish 
you to hear that my ancestors were English ; and little 
did our progenitors think, when, after the capture of 
Rochelle, they were induced to remain there, that the 
welfare of their children would be for ever blasted by 
the cold-blooded, unnatural decree of their own coun- 
try. At the age of five-and-twenty I married the 
daughter of a respectable inn-keeper of Bochelle, and 
with our small capital I purchased the sloop, of which 
there does not now remain a shadow of a shade. She 
was all we possessed in the world, and well and faith- 
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fully she served our purposes for a period of sixty 
years 1 We had ^ye children — three boys and two girls 
— but they all died in their infancy, except the youngest, 
who was the father of my little boy here, and he was 
taken away from me in my old age to fight under the 
banner of the Emperor, — Vive I'Empereur, mon fils ;" 
- — " Vive I'Empereur ! Vive Napoleon !" responded the 
boy, as he drew from his bosom the little cotton tri- 
coloured flag, which, in the bustle of the day, had escaped 
the observation of every one else. I will not attempt, 
at this distant period, to describe the powerful effect 
which this little incident had upon the old man ; he 
caught his grandchild in his arms, clasped him with 
energy to his bosom, and it was some moments before 
he recovered himself sufficiently to renew his narrative. 

" The father of this boy, gentlemen, was, ten years 
ago, the finest-looking man I ever beheld. He was 
tall, athletic, and vigorous. He had the strength of a 
lion, with the docility of a lamb. My child," said the 
old man, as the tear glistened in his eye, " was both 
brave and generous. Mais helas, messieurs . . . We 
carried on our humble occupation together with every 
prospect of happiness. During the summer we helped 
to supply the market of Rochelle with the produce of 
our labour, and in the winter our sloop brought wine 
from Bordeaux. We were one evening seated, after 
Jhe toil of the day, upon a rude bench, which he con- 
structed in the front of our cottage, when the fatal 
mandate arrived which made my only child a conscript. 
His wife — poor Annette ! — was getting our evening 
meal ready ; alas ! poor thing, it was the last she ever 
prepared for us — they took her husband away from 
her, and she died that night in giving birth to this 
boy. 

"For sixty years everything had gone on so 
smoothly with me, that I was ill prepared, in my old 
age, to stand this blow — I felt it rankling at the very 
core of my heart. My cottage looked sad and mourn- 
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itA — my sloop looked deserted, and in sorrow I prayed 
to be taken to the grave where my daughter lay. But 
Providence willed it otherwise. After days and weeks 
of restlessness and disquietude, I suddenly resolved 
on going to Paris. The emperor, said I, is generous : 
he will hear the prayer of an old man, and restore his 
son to him. This idea gave me the energy of youtk 
I travelled to Paris on foot ; and there the scene of 
bustle which everywhere met my astonished eye, 
lulled for a moment my resentment and my sorrow. 
It was just before the battle of Austerlitz. The 
boulevards were thronged with the gaudy equipages 
of the rich and powerful. Peers, councillors, and 
senators were crowding to the palace, to make their 
homage to the emperor. Praise and adulation re- 
echoed from every street and square in the capital ; 
and the military energies of France were in full pre- 
paration for war. Hurried along — I knew not whither 
— ^by the impetuous rush of the multitude, I found 
myself in the Champ de Mars, where thousands of 
the finest-looking troops in the world were assembling 
amidst the enthusiastic cheers of the Parisians. In 
vain I cast my searching eyes along the ranks — my 
boy was nowhere to be seen. A sudden and convul- 
sive movement announced the approach of the em- 
peror. The air resounded with acclamations. The 
countless multitude rushed simultaneously towards 
the post of honour. I was carried along with it — re- 
sistance was vain ; and scarcely knowing what would 
become of me, I raised my eyes, and discovered my son 
in the body-guard of Napoleon. With the energy and 
vigour of my early days, I made an effort to get near 
him, and at the moment he seemed within my grasp, 
I was borne away in another direction by a counter 
movement of the crowd. I called upon the name of 
my son, but my feeble cry was lost in the deafening 
shouts of * Vive I'Empereur ! ' 

'' Again the stream took another course, and I 
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found myBelf within a feW yards of the emperor. My 
despairing cry oi^Monfila ! ' opened me a passage — 
it caught Napoleon's ear ; he turned round ; I rushed 
forward, and throwing myself at his feet, besought 
him to restore my son to my arms. 

" ' France/ said Napoleon, ' has need of all her 
sons. Grieve not, old man. These,' he added, ex« 
tending his hand towards the magnificent array before 
him — * these are all my children I ' 

" The air was rent with shouts of ' Vive I'Em- 
pereur ! Vive Napoleon ! ' Overcome with grief, I 
turned from the Champ de Mars, and wandered to 
an obscure hostelry at the other end of the town. 
The hopes which had sustained me on my journey 
were shattered, and I felt my frame sinking under the 
weight of my miseries. My child, my only child, was on 
the eve of quitting France. The glory of our country 
was to be purchased only by oceans of her blood. 

'^ Slowly and in sadness I traced my feeble steps 
back to my home j but how changed was its aspect ;— 
no longer the abode of content and happiness ; no 
more, after our anxious toil upon the deep, was the 
glad song of the fisherman to enliven our frugal meal 
— ^no more the lively voice of our poor Annette to 
cheer us after the peril of some stormy day. Still I 
would not despair — my little boy tied me to life. I 
looked forward with anxious hope to the return of his 
soldier-father, and joyed in my anticipations of pre- 
senting him his son. During my absence, my boy 
contrived, with a touch of paint, to make our old sloop 
look well again ; he had, moreover, mended our nets ; 
and, encoura£;ed by the cood example my child set 
me/l renewed my daily Pupation. ^ ^ 

" Thrice only did I hear of Jerome. Shortly after 
the glorious day of Austerlitz, when the star of our 
emperor shone forth in all its magic brilliancy, I re- 
ceived the first tidings of my boy : he had distinguished 
himself on that bloody but memorable field; he had 
drawn upon himself the notice of his commanding 
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officer, and was promoted. Aftar an interval of 
some months, again I beard of his increasing fortuna 
Little did the emperor consider, when he presented 
him with the cross of the Legion of Honour, that this 
was the soldier whom the poor old fisherman claimed of 
him in the Champ de Mars. These glories, gentle- 
men, raised my heart within me. Did not Ney, Davoust, 
and Lannes, said I, rise from the ranks ; and may not 
the humble fisherman live to see bis son a general — 
a marshal of France ? 

^ Alas ! alas ! honour and rank lead but to death. 
In the next battle — ^fired by the prslise he had received, 
stimulated by ambition — ^my boy was foremost in the 
fight, and fell — covered, said the letter I had received 
—covered with glory. 

" It was then I felt in all its force the vanity of 
my aspirations. Humbled though I was, and little as 
I had to bind me to this world, I struggled to sup- 
press my grief ; and many a long winter's night, when 
the pitiless storm h^ dashed against the casements 
of my cottage, have I exerted myself to conceal the 
sorrows of my aching heart. Le bon Dieu has left me^ 
said I, in this boy, the image of my child, — ^for 
him shall my grief be forgotten — ^for him will I 
labour on ; and for his sake have I continued to 
stem the tide of my affliction. But I felt the infir- 
mities of age creeping on me ; I had no longer the 
manly assistance of my son to lessen the dangers to 
which the appearance of your squadron exposed me. 
I could no longer venture, as we used to do, along the 
coast with the boldness and freedom of an expert 
mariner. My little voyages were protracted ; my 
sloop, like myself, was almost worn out; and upon 
one occasion, a cannon-shot from that black schooner 
of yours^ struck us on our starboard bow, tore away 
our bulwark, and nearly deprived me of my boy. Yes- 
terday morning we returned to Kochelle with a cargo 
of wine ; the old sloop almost knew her way along the 
iBoast ; and I had made up my mind, if God spared 
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me my life, to work for my boy until I earned enotigh 
to purchase a small chasse-mcMree for him. By that 
time I hoped he would be man enough to manage a 
vessel of his own, and his poor old grandfather might 
then sink in quietness to Ins grave. 

" Mats J rhomme propose et Dieu dispose ! the event 
of last night has withered all my hopes. I have seen 
my poor old sloop — my friend, my companion for sixty 
years — ^broken, unmercifully broken to pieces, and her 
shattered remains burnt to the water's edge. 'Twas 
a sad sight, gentlemen, for an old man of eighty-three 
years to behold j ftnd as the timbers crackled in the 
blaze, I thought my poor heart would break from its 
feeble tenement ; and now what am 11a broken- 
down captive in the hands of a powerful enemy." 

The old man checked himself; he seemed to feel 
that his grief was hurrying him into expressions which 
he should not give utterance to ; and raising his eyes, 
he touched his cap in silence, as an atonement for 
what he had already said. The recital of his simple 
narrative seemed to be a relief to his mind, and he 
thanked us with a modesty I shall never forget for our 
kindness in listening to it. 

To sleep that night was out of the question ; in f£w;t 
we had not much time to think of it, as it struck 
seven bells (half-past three o'clock) just as the fisher- 
man finished his story, and we were in one of those 
smart frigates the regulations of which obliged us to 
turn out of our hammocks every morning at j^we bells, 
just allowing those who had the middle watch a two 
hours' restless nap, amidst the almost suffocating 
fumes of the finer particles of sand which enveloped 
them from the dry holy-stoned deck. I thought a good 
deal of the French fisherman ; and my reflections car- 
ried me with delightful rapidity from the dark cockpit 
to the command of a noble frigate : T imagined myself 
in all the pomp of power and authority, looking with 
benign compassion on the sorrows of the poor old 
<)aptive. I thought of the happiness I should feel in 
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restoring to him the remnant of his property ; in fact, 
my aspirations carried me so far, that I actually dozed 
off into the visionary idea of being a post-captain ; and 
to complete the fabric of my dream, I was one of the 
finest post-captains in the service ; when the hoarse 
voice of the master-at-arms, who shook my hammock 
until he almost shook me out of it, roared out, " Past 
five bells, sir ! " I then discovered I was but a younker. 
I had scarcely dropped off into another nap — for I 
generally stood a second call — when the voice of the 
quartermaster roused me : — " The first lieutenant 
wants you on the quarter-deck, sir." I gave a spring 
from my hammock in right good earnest. Such a 
summons, and at such a time, boded nothing good; 
instead of looking forward to what I would have done 
in my dream, I looked back to what I had left undone 
in my waking moments ; but my thoughts were too 
confused to take a distant glimpse of anything retro- 
spective. Dressing myself with amazing alacrity, for 
a second call in this case was quite out of the ques- 
tion, I was on the quarter-deck with the speed of 
lightning, when, to my horror, the first objects that met 
my eye were the signal-flags we had used the night 
before, lying in disorder abaft the mizen-mast, an 
empty black-J£w;k, scraps of cheese and biscuit, and my 
Britannia-metal tooth-cup — ^the sorry remnants of 
our middle watchers. The first lieutenant, to do him 
justice, never passed over the delinquency of the 
youngsters ; and I verily believe that one or two 
mast-headings in the morning sharpened his appetite 
for his breakfast. On the present occasion he eyed 
me with a malicious grin, which had more of pleasure 
than reproof in it, and to give my midnight frolic its 
full effect, had given strict orders that the flags should 
not be touched. Habit had accustomed us to each 
other ; that is to say, I knew my man, for I walked 
quietly to the Jacob's ladder, and slowly ascended the 
rigging to the maintop-masthead, while he called out, 
" Four hours, younker." 
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This sudden transition somewhat cooled the en- 
thusiasm of my dreaming lucubrations, especially when 
I thought of the assistant-surgeon, who lay snugly 
shrouded in his hammock, whilst I was trying the 
difference of the temperature between the cockpit and 
the masthead. The moment the first lieutenant de- 
scended to break£su9t, I took the immediate liberty of 
descending also ; and calculating the exact time he 
would take to masticate his hot roll, — ^which, by the 
bye, I learnt on former occasions to estimate to a 
nicety, — I ascended again, and had just resumed my 
elevated post when he returned to the quarter-deck. 
His first glance was at the masthead. He called me 
down. "Well, youngster," said he, "have you re- 
covered the effects of your middle watcher?" "I 
have," said I, rather meekly. " Very well ; you may 
go down to your breakfast." 

The worst part of the afSBOx was, however, to come. 
The first lieutenant had ordered the midshipman's 
black-jack to be thrown overboard, and the offender 
must be punished. I was tried by a court-martial, 
fined six for one, and received, a feeling mark of the 
caterer's striking propensities, which again convinced 
me of the fallacy of my dream. 

At twelve o'clock a boat with a flag of truce left 
the ship, under the command of my friend Mr. Elwin, 
with the fisherman and his son. I ran to the main- 
top with my telescope, that I might iminterruptedly 
watch their progress to the land. A crowd of fisher- 
men collected round the old man's cottage as soon as 
they observed the boat leave our ship ; but when they 
perceived she was pulling in towards the town, they 
all hastened to welcome the old man's arrival ; and at 
two o'clock he was restored to his aged wife, a heart- 
broken bankrupt. 
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SHARKS. 

Of all the horrors to which seamen are subjected, 
none shock their feelings so much, as when a messmate 
ifi^ before their eyes, seized by a shark. 

A BOT ATTACKED BT A SHARK. 

About an hour after this, a very melancholy accident 
happened to a poor boy on board, of about fifteen 
years of age, who had already become a great fiivourite 
of mine, from his modest, quiet deportment, as well as 
of all the gun-room oflScers, although he had not been 
above a fortnight in the ship. He had let himself 
down over the bows by the cable to bathe. There 
were several of his comrades standing on the fore- 
castle looking at him, and he asked one of them to go 
out on the spritsail-yard and look round to see if there 
were any sharks in the neighbourhood ; but all around 
was deep, clear, green water. He kept fest hold of 
the cable, however, and seemed determined not to put 
himself in harm's way, until a wicked little urchin, 
that used to wait on the warrant-officers' mess, a small 
meddling snipe of a creature, who got flogged in well- 
behaved weeks (yrdy once, began to taunt my mild 
little favourite. 

** Why, you chicken- heart, I'll wager a thimbleful of 
grog, that such a tailor as you are in the water can't 
for the life of you swim out to the buoy there." 

"Never you mind, Pepperbottom," said the boy, 
giving the imp the name he had richly earned by 
repeated flagellations. " Never you mind. I am not 
ashamed to show my naked hide, you know. But it is 
against orders in these seas to go overboard, unless 
with a sail under-foot ; so I shan't run the risk of 
being tattooed by the boatswain's mate, like some one 
I could tell o£" 

"Coward," muttered the little wasp; "you are 

G 
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afraid, sir j" and the other boys abetting the mischief- 
maker, the lad was goaded to leave his hold of the 
cable, and strike out for the buoy. He reached it, 
and then turned, and pulled towards the ship again, 
when he caught my eye. 

" Who is that overboard 1 How dare you, sir, dis- 
obey the standing order of the ship ; come in, boy ; 
come in." 

My hailing the little fellow shoved him off his 
balance, and he lost his presence of mind for a 
moment or two, during which he, if anything, widened 
his distance from the ship. 

At this instant the lad on the spritsail-yard sung 
out quick and suddenly, ** A shark ! a shark !" 

And the monster, like a silver pillar, suddenly shot 
up perpendicularly from out the dark green depths of 
the sleeping pool, with the waters sparkling and 
hissing around him, as if he had been a sea-demon 
rushing on his prey. 

" Pull for the cable, Louis," shouted fifty voices ajb 
once — " pull for the cable." 

The boy did so— we all ran forward. He reached 
the cable — ^grasped it with both hands, and hung on, 
but before he could swing himself out of the water, 
the fierce fish had turned. His whitish-green belly 
glanced in the sun — ^the poor little fellow gave a heart- 
splitting yell, which was shattered amongst the im- 
pending rocks into piercing echoes, and these again 
were reverberated from cavern to cavern, until they 
died away amongst the hollows in the distance, as if 
they had been the faint shrieks of the damned — yet 
he held fast for a second or two — the ravenous tyrant 
of the sea, tug, tug, tugging at him, tHl the stiff 
taut cable shook again. At length he was torn frt)m 
his hold, but did not disappear ; the animal continuing 
on the surface crushing his prey with his teeth, and 
digging at him with his jaws, as if trying to gorge a 
morsel too large to be swallowed, and making the 
water flash up in foam over the boats in pursuit, by 
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the powerful strokes of his tail, but without ever 
letting go his hold. The poor lad only cried once 
more — ^but such a cry — oh God ! I never shall forget 
it ! — and could it be possible, in his last shriek, his 
piercing expiring cry, his young voice seemed to pro- 
nounce my name — at least so I thought at the time, 
and others thought so too. The next moment he 
appeared quite dead. No less than three boats had 
been in the water alongside when the accident hap- 
pened, and they were all on the spot by this time. 
And there was the bleeding and mangled boy, torn 
along the surface of the water by the shark, with the 
boats in pursuit, leaving a long stream of blood, 
mottled with white specks of fat and marrow, in his 
wake. At length the man in the bow of the gig laid 
hold of him by the arm, another sailor caught the 
other arm, boat-hooks and oars were dug into and 
launched at the monster, who relinquished his prey at 
last, stripping off the flesh, however, from the upper 
part of the right thigh, until his teeth reached the 
knee, where he nipped the shank clean off, and made 
sail with the leg in his jaws. Poor little Louis never 
once moved after we took him in. 
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While she was lying in the harbour of Havana, it 
was very hot on board the Royal Consort, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th of July. There 
was not the slightest movement in the air ; the rays 
of the sun seemed to bum down into the water. 
Silence took hold of the animated creation. It was 
too hot to talk, whistle, or sing ; to bark, to crow, or 
to bray. Everything crept under cover, but Sambo 
and Cuffee, two fine-looking blacks, who sat sunning 
themselves on the quay, and thought "him berry 
pleasant weather,** and glistened like a new Bristol 
bottle. 

O 2 
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Sambo and Ouflfee, as we have said, were sitting on 
the quay, enjoying the pleasant sunshine, and making 
their evening repast of banana, when they heard the 
phmge into the Water by the side of the Boycd Conr 
sort, and presently saw Brook Watson emerging from 
the deep, his hands to his eyes to free them from the 
brine, balancing up and down, spattering the water 
from his mouth, and then throwing himself forward, 
hand over hand, as if at length he really felt himself 
in his element. 

''Oh, Massa Bacra I" roared out Sambo, as soon as 
he could recover from his astonishment enough to 
speak, " Oh, Senor ! he white man neber go to swim ! 
Oh, de tiburon ! he berry bad bite, come de shark ; he 
hab berry big mouth ; he eatee a Senor all up down !" 

Such was the exclamation of Sambo, in the best 
English he had been able to pick up in a few years' 
service in unlading the American vessels that came to 
the Havana. It was intended to apprize the bold 
but inexperienced stranger, that the waters were filled 
with sharks, and that it was dangerous to swim in 
them. The words were scarcely uttered, and, even if 
they were heard, had not time to produce their effect, 
when Cuffee responded to the exclamation of his sable 
colleague, with — 

" Oh, Madre de Dois ! see, see, de tiburon ! de 
shark ! — ah, San Salvador ! ah, probre joven ! matar, 
todo comer, he eat him all down, berry soon ! " 

This second cry had been drawn from the kind- 
hearted negro, by seeing, at a distance in the water, 
a smooth shooting streak, which an inexperienced eye 
would not have noticed, but which Sambo and Cuffee 
knew full well. It was the wake of a shark. At a 
distance of a mile or two, the shark had perceived his 
prey ; and, with the rapidity of sound, he had shot 
across the intervening space, scarcely disturbing the 
surface with a ripple. Cuffee's practised eye alone 
had seen a flash of his tail, at the distance of a mile 
And a half; and, raising his voice to the utmost of his 
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strengtli, he had endeavoured to apprize the incautioiifl 
swimmer of his danger. Brook heard the shout, and 
turned his eye in the direction in "which the negro 
pointed ; and, well skilled in all the appearances of 
the water, under which he could see almost as well as 
in the open air, he perceived the sharp forehead of 
the fearful animal rushing towards him, head on, with 
a rapidity which bade defiance to flight. 

In a moment, the dreadful monster had shot across 
the entire apace that separated him firom Brook ; and 
had stopped, as if its vitality had been instantly 
arrested, at the distance of about twelve feet from our 
swimmer. Brook had drawn himself up in the most 
pugnacious attitude possible, and was treading water 
with great activity. The shark, probably unused to 
any signs of making battle, remained, for one moment, 
quiet ; and then, like a flash of lightning, shot side- 
long off. and came round in the rear. Brook, however, 
vn>s as Tiride awake a^ his enemy. 

The plashing of the oars of Sambo and Cuffee warned 
the sagacious monster of gathering foes. Whirling 
himself over on his back, and turning up his long 
white belly, and opening his ten-ific jaws, set round 
with a double row of broad serrated teeth, the whole 
roof of his mouth paved with horrent fangs, all stand- 
ing erect, sharp, and rigid, just permitting the blood- 
bright red to be seen between their roots, he darted 
toward Brook. Brook's self-possession stood by him 
in this trying moment. He knew very well if the 
animal reached him in a vital part, that instant death 
was his fate ; and, with a rapid movement, either of 
instinct or calculation, he threw himself backward, 
kicking at the same moment at the shark. In conse- 
quence of this movement, his foot and leg passed into 
the horrid maw of the dreadftd monster, and were 
severed in a moment, — muscles, sinews, and bone. In 
the next moment. Sambo and Cuffee were at his side, 
and lifted him into the boat, convulsed with pain, and 
feinting with loss of blood.. Brook "Wtt^ t^ksiv ^"^ 
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board, bandages and styptics were applied, and in due 
season the youth recovered. 

The place of his lost limb was supplied by a wooden 
one ; and industry, temperance, probity, and zeal, sup- 
plied the place of a regiment of legs, when employed 
to prop up a laay and dissipated frame. 



Jack has a mortal enmity to the shark at all times, 
and whenever one of these cannibal monsters of the 
deep makes his appearance near a vessel, every effort 
is used to capture him. 

SHARK-FISHING IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

If there is one luxury greater than another in a hot 
climate, one exercise more healthy than another, it is 
bathing. Until late in the year 1849 it might be 
enjoyed to perfection at Sydney. There is a bathing 
cottage at Government-house, there is a large hulk 
moored and fitted as a public bathing-house in Woo- 
loomooloo Bay, and every villa near the harbour pos- 
sesses a like convenience. A shady bank of the domain 
called the Fig-tree is the favourite bathing-place of 
the populace. Although large sharks had more than 
once been caught far up the harbour, no accident was 
ever heard of, and bathers swam about the coves with- 
out fear and with impunity. It was in November of 
the year, I think, that a dead whale was floated by 
some accident within Port Jackson, and was picked up 
and " tried out," by some speculating fishermen. A 
troop of sharks must have followed the dead fish, and, 
having disposed of his carcass, remained foraging near 
the shores round Sydney. One day a large New- 
foundland dog, swimming for the amusement of his 
master, near the battery, was seized by a shark, and 
only regained the shore to die. The newspapera 
warned bathers ; but no caution was observed until, 
early in December, a poor man swimming near the 
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Rg-tree was attacked by a huge shark so near the 
bathing-place that another person repeatedly struck 
the fish with a boat-hook, thereby forcing it to release 
its victim. The unfortunate man was so dreadfully 
torn that he bled to death a few minutes afterwards. 
A very few days later I saw a foolhardy fellow swim- 
ming about in the very same place with a straw hat 
on his head and a cigar in his mouth ! Soon after the 
destruction of the man in the Wooloomooloo Bay, 
some fishermen reported that a part of the dead whale 
having been carried by the tide into Botany Bay, a 
detachment of sharks had followed it there. An ex- 
pedition against these tigers of the deep was organized 
while the desire of vengeance was still vivid, and I 
accepted an invitation to join it. Anchoring the boats 
in about thirty feet water, the first operation was the 
baiting of the spot — ^locally termed " burley-ing" — with 
burnt fish, and with the eggs of sharks when any have 
been caught. Lines were then thrown in as far as 
possible from the boat, the hooks for sharks being 
baited at first with pieces of star-fish, and afterwards, 
when some of these had been caught, with huge junks 
of shark's flesh. The latter seemed peculiarly tempt- 
ing to the sharks themselves. The huge pot-hook to 
which it was attached, together with a yard or two of 
dog chain, were swallowed as an accompaniment too 
trifling to mention — much less to damp appetite. 
When one of the sportsmen feels a tug at his line, and 
judges by its energy that he has a shark for his cus- 
tomer, all other lines are, if possible, hauled aboard, in 
order that there may be no confusion and ravelling. 
K the fish be strong, heavy, and active, no little care 
is requisite to save your tackle from breakage and 
your quarry from escape. He who has hooked the 
fish holds on — ^like grim Death on his victim — ^and if 
you watch his face, you will see powerful indications 
of excitement, mental and muscular. His teeth are 
set, his colour is heightened, the perspiration starts on 
bis brow, something like an oath perhaps slips throvL^jOL. 
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bis lips, as the cord, strained to the utmost, cnts into 
the skin of his empurpled fingers. He invokes aid, 
and with his feet jammed against stretcher, thwart, or 
gunwale, gradually shortens his hold. Meanwhile the 
others^ seizing lance and gaff-hook, " stand by " to as- 
sist the overtasked line, as the monster, darting hither 
and thither in sHvery lightnings beneath the translu- 
cent wave, is drawn nearer and nearer to the surface. 
** My eyes, he's a whopper ! " cries the excited yoimg 
boatman. — ^** He's off? " shouts another, &s the shark 
makes a desperate plunge under the boat, and the line, 
dragged through the hands of the holder, is again sud- 
denly slackened. " He's all right, never fear ; belay 
your line a bit, sir, and look here," remarks the old 
fisherman. And sure enough there was the huge fish 
clearly visible, about ten feet under the keel of the 
boat, and from stem to stem about the same length as 
herself. " Now, sir, let's have him up." On the in- 
stant the line was taut, the shark shot upwards ; his 
broad snout showing above the surface close to the 
boat. Then comes a scene of activity and animation 
indeed. The fish, executing a series of summersets 
and spinnings, gets the line into a hundred twists and 
** snarls ; " and if once he succeed in getting it across 
his jaws above the chain links, adieu to both fish and 
tackle. But, in the midst of a shower-bath splashed 
up by the broad tail of the shark, both lance and gaff 
are hard at work. He is speared throucfh and through 
-his giant struggles throiing waves of bloody water 
over the gunwales of the little boat. The gaffs are 
hooked through his tough skin or within his jaws — ^for 
he has no gills to lay hold on. A shower of blows 
from axe, stretcher, or tiller, falls on his devoted head, 
and if not considered too large, heavy, or dangerous, 
he is lugged manfully into the centre of the boat, and 
threshing right and left with his tail to the last, is 
soon despatched. A smart blow a few inches above 
the snout is more instantly fatal than the deepest stab. 
Man has an innate horror of a shark, as he has of a 
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emake ; and he who has frequented tropical climates, 
felt the absolute necessity of bathing, had his diurnal 
plunge embittered by the haunting idea of the vicinity 
of one of these sea pests, and occasionally been har- 
rowed by accidents arising from their voracity — ^feels 
this antipathy with double force. There is, therefore, 
a species of delightful fury, a savage excitement ex- 
perienced by the shark-hunter, that has no affinity 
with the philosophy of Old Isaac's gentle art: He 
revels in the animated indulgence of that cruelty which 
is inherent in the " child of wrath ; *' and the stings of 
conscience are blunted by the conviction that it is an 
act of justice, of retribution, of duty, he is engaged in, 
not one of wanton barbarity. Shark-fishiug is nearly 
the best sport to be had in New South Wales, and 
affords a wholesome stimulation to the torpid action 
of life in Sydney. The humane or utilitarian reader 
will be glad to hear that the shark is not utterly use- 
less after death. The professional fishermen extract a 
considerable quantity of excellent oil from the liver ; 
and the fins, cut off, cured and packed, become an 
article of trade with China — whose people, for reasons 
best known to themselves, delight in gelatinous food. 



SEA-FOWLING VENTURE. 

Even on the coast of our own isles there is some 
degree of danger in capturing the wild fowl that flock 
to our capes and head-lands. Of these hair-breath 
escapes, the following narrative is an instance : — 

One pleasant afternoon in summer, Frank Costello 
jumped into his little boat, and pulling her out of the 
narrow creek where she lay moored, crept along the 
iron-bound shore until he reached the entrance of one 
of those deep sea- caves, so common upon the north- 
western coast of Ireland. To the gloomy recesses of 
these natural caverns, millions of sea-fowl resort during 
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the breeding season ; and it was among the feathered 
tribes then congregated in the " Puffin Cave," that 
Frank meant, on that evening, to deal death and de- 
struction. GUding, with lightly dipping oars, into the 
yawning chasm, he stepped nimbly from his boat, and 
making the painter fast to a projecting rock, he lighted 
a torch, and, armed only with a stout cudgel, pene- 
toated into the innermost recesses of the cavern. 
There he found a vast quantity of birds and eggs, and 
soon became so engrossed with his sport that he paid 
no attention to the lapse of time, until the hollow 
sound of rushing waters behind him made him aware 
that the tide, which was ebbing when he entered the 
cave, had turned, and was now rising rapidly. His 
first impulse was to return to the spot where he had 
made his boat fast ; but how was he horrified on per- 
ceiving that the rock to which it had been secured 
was now completely covered with water. He might, 
however, still have reached it by swimming ; but, un- 
fortunately, the painter, by which it was attached to 
the rock, not having sufficient scope, the boat, on the 
rising of the tide, was drawn, stem down, to a level 
with the water ; and Frank, as he beheld her slowly 
fill and disappear beneath the waves, felt as if the last 
link between the living world and himself had been 
broken. To go forward was impossible ; and he well 
knew that there was no way of retreating from the 
cave, which, in a few hours, would be filled by the 
advancing tide. His heart died within him, as the 
thought of the horrid fate which awaited him flashed 
across his mind. He was not a man who feared to 
face death ; by flood or field, on the stormy sea and 
the dizzy cliff, he had dared it a thousand times with 
perfect unconcern ; but to meet the grim tyrant there, 
alone, to struggle hopelessly with him for life in that 
dreary tomb, was more than his fortitude could bear. 
He shrieked aloud in the agony of despair — ^the torch 
fell from his trembling hand into the dark waters that 
gurgled at his feet, and, flashing for a moment upon 
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their inky surface, expired with a hissing sound, that 
feU like a death-waming upon his ear. The wind, 
which had been scarcely felt during the day, began to 
rise with the flowing of the tide, and now drove the 
tumultuous waves with hoarse and hideous clamour into 
the cavern. Every moment increased the violence of 
the gale, that howled and bellowed as it swept around 
the echoing roof of that rock-ribbed prison ; while the 
hoarse dash of the approaching waves, and the shrill 
screams of the searbirds that filled the cavern, formed 
a concert of terrible dissonance, well suited for the 
requiem of the hapless wretch who had been inclosed 
in that living grave ! But the love of life, which 
makes us cling to it in the most hopeless extremity, 
was strong in Frank Costello's breast ; his firmness 
and presence of mind gradually returned, and he 
resolved not to perish without a struggle. He re- 
membered that, at the farther extremity of the cavern, 
the rock rose like a flight of rude stairs, sloping from 
the floor to the roof ; he had often clambered up those 
rugged steps, and he knew that, by means of them, he 
could place himself at an elevation above the reach of 
the highest tide. But the hope thus suggested was 
quickly damped when he reflected that a deep fissure, 
which ran perpendicularly through the rock, formed a 
chasm ten feet in width, in the floor of the cavern, be- 
tween him and his place of refuge. The tide, however, 
which was now rising rapidly, compelled him to retire 
every instant, further into the cavern, and he felt that 
the only chance he had left him for life was to endea- 
vour to cross tlje chasm. He was young, active, and 
possessed of uncommon courage, and he had frequently, 
by torch-light, leaped across the abyss, in the presence 
of his companions, few of whom dared to follow his 
example. But now, alone and in utter darkness, how 
was he to attempt such a perilous feat ? The convic- 
tion that death was inevitable if he remained where 
he was, decided him. Collecting a handful of loose 
pebbles from one of the numerous channels in the 
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floor, he proceeded cautiously over the slippery rocks, 
throwing at every step a jiebble before him, to ascer- 
tain the security of his footing. At length he heard 
the stone, as it fell from his fingers, descend with a 
hollow, clattering noise, that continued for several 
seconds. He knew he was standing on the brink of 
the chasm. One quick and earnest prayer he breathed 
to the invisible Power, whose hand could protect him 
in that dread moment — ^then, retiring a single pace, 
and screwing every nerve and muscle in his body to 
the utmost tension, he made a step in advance, and 
threw himself forward into the dark and fearful void. 
Who can tell the whirlwind of thought that rushed 
through his brain in the brief moment that he hung 
above that yawning gulf? Should he have miscal- 
culated his distance, or chosen a place where the cleft 
was widest — should his footing fail, or his strength be 
unequal to carry him over, what a death were his ! 
Dashed down that horrible abyss— crashing from rock 
to rock, until he lay at the bottom a mutilated corpse. 
The agony of years was crowded into one moment — 
in the next, his feet struck against the firm rock on 
the opposite side of the chasm, and he was saved ! 
At least, he felt that he had for the moment escaped 
the imminent peril in which he was placed, and, as he 
clambered joyfully up the rugged slope at the end of 
the cave, he thought little of the dangers he had still 
to encounter. All through that long night he sat on 
the naiTow ledge of a rockj while the angry waves 
thundered beneath, and cast their cold spray every 
instant over him. With the ebbing of the tide, the 
sea receded from the cavern ; but Frank hesitated to 
attempt crossing the chasm again ; his limbs had be- 
come stiff and benumbed, and his loDg abstinence had 
so weakened his powers that he shi*ank from the dan- 
gerous enterprise. While giving way to the most 
desponding reflections, a stentorian hilloa rang and 
echoed through the cavern ; and never had the human 
voice sounded so sweetly in his. ear. He replied to it 
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with a thrilling shout of joy, and, in a few minutes^ 
several persons with torches appeared advancing. A 
plank was speedily thrust across the fissure, and Frank 
Ooetello once more found himself amid a group of his 
Mends, who were warmly congratulating him upon his 
miraculous escape. They told him that, from his not 
having retiumed home the preceding night, it was 
generally concluded that he had been drowned, and 
a party of his neighbours proceeded in a boat, early 
in the morning, in search of his body. On reaching 
" Puffin Hole," they discovered his boat fastened to a 
rock, and full of water, as she had remained on the 
ebbing of the tide. This circumstance induced them 
to examine the cavern narrowly, and the hai)py result 
of their search is already known. 



ANECDOTE OF A PEREGRINE FALCON. 

It has been frequently asserted that the peregrine 
is not susceptible of personal attachment, that hunger 
is the sole agent by means of which the falconer is 
enabled to reclaim her, and that it is to the lure, and 
not to the person who wields or displays it, that she 
evinces partiality or regard. The following anecdote, 
however, would appear sufficient to rescue her charac- 
ter from such an imputation. 

The late Colonel Johnson, of the Rifle Brigade, was 
ordered to Canada with his battalion, in which he was 
then a captain, and being very fond of falconry, to 
which he had devoted much time and expense, he took 
with him two of his favourite peregrines as his com- 
panions across the Atlantic. 

It was his constant habit during the voyage to allow 
them to fly every day, after " feeding them up," that 
they might not be induced to rake off after a passing 
seagull, or wander out of sight of the veasel. Some- 
times their rambles were very wide and protracted. 
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At others they would ascend to such a height as to be 
almost lost to the view of the passengers, who soon 
found them an effectual means of relieving the tedium 
of a long sea-voyage, and naturally took a lively in- 
terest in their welfare ; but as they were in the habit 
of returning regularly to the ship, no uneasiness was 
felt during their occasional absence. At last, one 
evening, after a longer flight than usual, one of the 
&lcons returned alone. The other — ^the prime fa- 
vourite — ^was missing. Day after day passed away, 
and however much he may have continued to regret 
his loss, Captain Johnson had at length fully made up 
his mind that it was irretrievable, and that he should 
never see her again. Soon after the arrival of the 
regiment in America, on casting his eyes over a Hali- 
fax newspaper, he was struck by a paragraph announc- 
ing that the captain of an American schooner had at 
that moment in his possession a fine hawk, which had 
suddenly made its appearance on board his ship during 
his late passage from Liverpool. The idea at once oc- 
curred to Captain Johnson, that this could be no other 
than his much-prized falcon, so having obtained imme- 
diate leave of absence, he set out for Halifax, a journey 
of some days. On arriving there he lost no time in 
waiting on the commander of the schooner, announc- 
ing the object of his journey and requesting that he 
might be allowed to see the bird ; but Jonathan had 
no idea of relinquishing his prize so easily, and stoutly 
refused to admit of the interview, " guessing" that it 
was very easy for an Englisher to lay claim to another 
man's property, but " calculating" that it was a " tar- 
nation sight" harder for him to get possession of it ; 
and concluding by asserting in unqualified terms his 
entire disbelief in the whole story. Captain Johnson's 
object, however, being rather to recover his falcon than 
to pick a quarrel with the truculent Yankee, he had 
fortunately sufficient self-command to curb his indig- 
nation, and proposed that his claim to the ownership 
of the bird should be at once put to the test by an 
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experiment, which several Americans who were present 
admitted to be perfectly reasonable, and in which their 
countryman was at last persuaded to acquiesce. It 
was this. Captain Johnson was to be admitted to an 
interview with the hawk — who, by the way, had as 
yet shown no partiality for any person since her arrival 
in the New World, but, on the contrary, had rather 
repelJed all attempts at familiarity — and if at this 
meeting she should not only exhibit such unequivocal 
signs of attachment and recognition as should induce 
the majority of the bystanders to believe that he really 
was her original master, but especially if she should 
play with the buttons of his coat, then the American 
was at once to waive all claim to her. The trial was 
immediately made. The Yankee went up stairs, and 
shortly returned with the falcon ; but the door was 
hardly opened before she darted from his fist and 
perched at once on the shoulder of her beloved and 
long-lost protector, evincing, by every means in her 
power, her delight and afiection, rubbing her head 
against his cheek, and taking hold of the buttons of 
his coat and champing them playfully between her 
mandibles, one after another. This was enough. The 
jury were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was 
pronounced ; even the obdurate heart of the sea cap- 
tain was melted, and the falcon was at once restored 
to the arms of her rightful owner. 



THE WHALE-FISHERY AND ITS HAZARDS. 

The profitable return frequently made in the whale- 
fishery induces many hardy sailors to engage in it. 
The perilous nature of it may be gathered from the 
narratives we relate. 

Let us begin with the capture of a whale : — Your 
ship, perhaps, has been thoroughly scrubbed and 
cleansed, crew cleared of " gurry,'' and all again made 
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ship-shape and tidy, when, just after dinner, as all 
hands are on deck, the welcome cry is raised, ** There 
she blows !" — " Where away ?" says the captain, 
hailing the man aloft. — "About two points on the 
lee bow, sir." — " There she blows ! There she blows !" 
is shouted again, and echoed back by a dozen voices 
all agog. The mate, if lively, is soon aloft. " What 

do you make them, Mr. ]" says the captain, 

mounted on a thwart in the quarter-boat, and scan- 
ning the horizon with the most eager interest. "I 
can't make 'em out vet, sir. There's three or four of 
*em; and they're going quick to windward." — Pre- 
sently there sings out one from the foretop-gallantyard, 
" There goes flu-u-u-kes — flukes." — This is always de- 
cisive of the kind ; for the right whale, after breathing 
or blowing a few moments on the surface, pitches 
down head foremost into the deep, and as the head 
descends, the tail rises with a graceful curve above the 
water, and for a moment is seen in nearly a vertical 
position, and then slowly disappears. All now in your 
ship is eagerness and engrossment in the motions of 
your game, and every man is intent at his station. 
The tubs of lines have just been put into the boats ; 
the harpoons and lances adjusted in their proper 
pla^jes, ready for action. — " Lower away ! " at length 
cries the mate, and every boat is instantly resting on 
the water, manned by their respective crews. " Give 
way, my lads !" is the next you hear, and the boats are 
leaping as if alive toyrard the point where the whale 
was last seen. All orders are now given in a low 
tone; every man is doing his utmost, and the boats 
are springing over the smooth swells, each striving to 
be headmost in the chase. " Now we rested, with our 
oars aj)eak," says a sailor, narrating an actual scene 
like this, "for the whales, who had gone down, to 
break water again. Presently they were up and blow- 
ing all around, and very much scattered, being alarmed 
by the boats, so that it was impossible to get near 
enough for a dart. But at one time Ave of the 
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monsters rose close to our boats. The mate motioned 
us all to be silent, when we could have fastened to one, 
and the only reason, as we supposed, why he did not, 
-was because he was so frightened. The whale now 
ran to the southward, and every boat was in chase as 
fast as we could spring to our oars. The first mate's 
boat was headmost in the chase, ours next, and the 
captain's about half a mile astern. The foremost 
now came up with, and fastened to, a large whale. 
We were soon on the battle-ground, and saw him 
straggling to free himself from the barbed harpoon 
which had gone deep into his huge carcass. We 
pulled upon the monster, and our boat-steerer darted 
another harpoon into him. ** Stem all !" shouted the 
mate. " Stem all, for your lives I" We steered out of 
the reach of danger, and peaked our oars. The whale 
now ran, and took the line out of the boat with such 
swiftness, that we were obliged to throw water on it 
to prevent its taking fire by friction aroimd the logger- 
head. Then he stopped, and blindly thrashed and 
rolled about in great agony, so that it seemed madness 
to approach him. By this time, however, the captain 
came up, and boldly darted another harpoon into his 
writhing body. The enraged whale raise? hisib^ad 
above the water, snapped his horrid jaws togeftbr, 
and in his senseless fury lashed the sea into foam with 
his flukes. The mate now, in his turn, approached 
near enough to bury a lance deep in his vitals, and 
shouted again, at the top of his voice, " Stem all !" A 
thick stream of blood, instead of water, was soon 
issuing from his spout-holes. Another lance was 
buried ; he was thrown into dying convulsions, and ran 
around in a circle ; but his flurry was soon over ; he 
turned upon his left side, and floated dead. We gave 
three hearty cheers, and took him in tow for the ship, 
which was now about fifteen miles off". 

This towing home the slaughtered animal is no 
child's work. But one of the most dangerous in- 
cidents of the combat is, the terrific rapidity with 

H 
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whicli the wounded whale, the moment it feels the 
harpoon enter its side, darts below the water, drawing 
after it the loose line to which the instrument is 
fastened. As the coils run from the barrel, they .are 
apt to get out of order ; and in trying to set them 
right a turn may get round the leg or wrist, when the 
man almost inevitably goes overboard. There is a fearful 
story of one who was drawn down in this manner— 

A few years since, one of the most active and 
energetic of our whaling captains was thus taken over- 
board by the line, and had the singular good fortune 
to survive to .tell the story. The whale was soimding 
very quickly when the line became entangled. The 
boat-steerer, who was at his post in the stem of the 
boat, tending the line, instantly threw the turn off the 
loggerhead, and the tangled part ran forward and 
caught in the bow. The captain was seen to stoop to 
clear it, and then at once disappeared. The boat- 
steerer seized the hatchet, which is always at hand, 
and chopped the line, with the faint hope that, when 
it slackened, the captain could extricate himself. The 
accident being so sudden and dreadAil as almost to 
stupify the amazed crew, none of them spoke a word, 
but each eye was fixed upon the sea with fearful 
interest. Several minutes had elapsed, and the last 
hope was expiring, when an object was seen to rise to 
the surface a short way from the boat, which, though 
exhibiting no sign of animation, was speedily reached, 
and the body of the captain, apparently lifeless, was 
lifted into the boat. It was evident, however, that 
vitality was not extinct, and, to the joy of the little 
crew, symptoms of consciousness became visible in a 
few minutes, and the oars were lustily plied to reach 
the ship. By means of the usual remedies, the re- 
suacitated captain was, in a few days, in his own 
words, "as good as new." In giving an account of 
the accident and his singular escape, he said that, as 
soon as he discovered that the line had caught in the 
bow of the boat, he stooped to clear it, and attempted 
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to' throw it out from the " chock,*' so that it might run 
free. In doing this, he was caught by a turn round 
his left wrist, and felt himself dragged overboard. 
He was perfectly conscious while he was rushing down, 
down, with unknown force and swiftness; aud it 
appeared to him that his arm would be torn from his 
body, so great was the resistance of the water. He 
was well aware of his perilous condition, and that his 
only chance of life was to cut the line. But he could 
not remove his right arm &om his side, to which it 
was |Hressed by the force of the element through 
which he was drawn. When he first opened his eyes, 
it appeared as if a stream of fire was passing before 
them : but as he descended it firew dark, and he felt 
» terrible pressare on his braii^ and a n>aring as of 
thunder in his ears. Yet he was conscious of his 
situation, and made several efforts to reach the knife 
that was in his belt. At last, as he felt his strength 
£ailing and his brain reeling, the line for an instant 
slackened ; he reached his knife, and instantly that the 
line again became taut, its edge was upon it, and by 
a desperate efibrt of his exhausted energies he freed 
himself After this he only remembered a feeling of 
suffocation, a gurgling spasm, and all was over, until 
he awoke to an agonizing sense of pain in the boat. 

From this appalling incident of the service — appal- 
ling, as it reveals the sensations attending on a mode 
of death so common among the whaling-ships, that 
every boat of a few years' standing has its history of 
the like, with the melancholy difference that the 
victims did not return to tell the story. We pass to 
a chase after a stricken whale. — 

The whale took out a large portion of the line with 
great rapidity before it was deemed prudent to check 
it ; then an extra turn was taken around the logger- 
head, and the strain upon it became very great ; for 
the whale continuing to descend, would bring the bow 
of the boat down, till the water was just about to 
rush over the gunwale and fill it, when the line would 

H 2 
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be "surged/* or slacked out. Sometimes, when tlie 
line is nearly spent, and there is great danger of losing 
the whale by having it all run out, the disposition to 
hold on has been flettally indulged too far, and the boat 
taken down» I have heard of one boat being thus 
lost on the " False Banks,'* and her whole crew 
drowned. And very lately the whaling bark Jcmet, of 
Westport, lost her captain and a boat's crew of five 
men, they being all carried down and drowned by the 
boat-line getting foul while they were fast to a whale. 
In the present instance, before taking all their line, the 
whale began to ascend, and as it became slackened, 
the line was hauled in "hand over hand," by the 
boat's crew, and coiled away by the boat-steerer. The 
moment the whale came to the sur&,ce, "he went 
smoking off like a locomotive with an express." They 
held manfully to the line, and with oars peaked, ready 
to be seized in a moment, they dashed along in the 
track of the whale. Had they been fast yoked to a 
team of wild horses on a plank road, their rate of 
travelling could hardly have been quicker. Milestones, 
trees, and rails were all one in their Gilpin race ; and 
Mazeppa-like, as they dashed along at the rear of the 
monster, they could only see one white bank of foam, 
which rolled up before them higher than the bow of 
the boat, as if it would momentarily rush aboard. The 
whale, in this instance, decided that their ride should 
not be altogether barren -of variety, for they soon 
found themselves rushing into the midst of loose 
whales, which, having been disturbed by the other 
boats, were merrily fluking and snorting all around, 
and playing their mad antics and gambols. The other 
boats had also fastened, and as their whale, too, seemed 
to have a fondness for company, they all became con- 
gregated in one wild and excited troop. At length, 
as the first whale slackened his speed, they hauled up 
to him, and the captain darted his lance adroitly, which 
took effect. The second mate, who had kept as near 
as possible during the chase, now fastened with his 
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l>arbed irons, and whichsoever way the harassed whale 
turned, he met an enemy. Weakened with the loss 
of blood, which was now jetting forth from his huge 
nostrils in torrents, the subdued monster soon became 
passive, and his captors lay off at a safe distance to 
wait the last struggle. This was speedily over ; for, 
after a few moments of convulsive writhing, there 
came the final spasm, which is always terrible to see. 
The surrounding waters were lashed into foam, and all 
previous exhibitions of power were as nothing com- 
pared with the incredible strength put forth in the 
flurry. At last, leaping almost clear from the water, 
the whale pitched down head foremost, and before 
their lines tautened, they commenced hauling in hand 
over hand, expecting that an impulse to the surface 
would begin, should he die under water, so that the 
body would rise directly ; but in this they were de- 
ceived. The strain upon the line soon indicated that 
the whale was sinking, and it was all in vain they 
endeavoured to check its downward tendency. It 
would sink like lead, in spite of all their efforts, and 
they were obliged at last to cut the lines in order to 
keep the boats from going down with it. Thus they 
lost not only the fixdts of many hours of severe toil, 
but a large quantity of line, and the harpoons also, 
besides realizing the moral detriment and loss of 
spirits necessarHy connected with such a disappoint- 
ment. 

Of the many moving accidents in the whaling ser- 
vice, the adventure that follows cannot be read with- 
out deep interest. 

One of a ship's company of officers in the North 
Pacific, near the close of a day that had been rather 
stormy, says that a school of young bu]l whales made 
their appearance close to the ship, and the weather 
having cleared up a little, the captain immediately 
ordered the mate to lower his boat, while he did the 
same with his own, in order to go in pursuit of them. 

The two boats were instantly lowered, for t^v^e^ ^^icfc. 
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unable to send more, having had two others "stove" 
the day before. They soon got near the whales, but 
were unfortunately seen by them before they could 
dart the harpoon with any chance of success, and the 
consequence was, that the school of whales separated, 
and went off with great swiftness in different direc- 
tions. One, however, after making several turns, 
came at length right towards the captain's boat, which 
he observing, waited in silence for his approach, with- 
out moving an oar, so that the "young bull" came 
close by his boat, and received the blow of the harpoon 
some (Hstance behind his " hump," and so near to the 
ship as to be seen by all on board. 

The whale appeared quite terror-struck for a few 
seconds, and then suddenly recovering itself, darted off 
like the wind, and spun the boat so quickly round, 
when the tug came upon the line, that s^e was within 
a miracle of being upset. But away they went, dead 
to windward, at the rate of twelve or fifteen miles an 
hour, right against a head sea, which fiew against and 
over the bows of the boat with uncommon force, so 
that she at times appeared to be ploughing through it, 
making a high bank of surf on each side. 

The second mate, having observed the course of the 
whale and boat, managed to waylay them ; and when 
they came near to him, which they speedily did, a 
short warp was thrown, and both boats were soon 
towed at nearly the same rate as the captain's boat 
had been before. 

The captain was now seen darting the lance at the 
whale, as it almost flew along, but he did not seem to 
do so with any kind of effect, as the speed of the whale 
did not appear in the least diminished, and in a very 
short time they all disappeared together, being at too 
great a distance to be seen with the naked eye from 
the deck. The officer ran aloft, and by the aid of a 
telescope could just discern from the masthead the 
three objects, like specks upon the surface of the 
ocean. At an alarming distance, he could just ob- 
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serve the two boats, with the whale's head occasionally 
darting out before them, with a good deal of '' white 
water " or foam, which convinced him that the whale 
was still running. He watched with the glass until 
he could no longer trace them, even in the most in- 
distinct manner, and then called to those on deck, that 
they might take the bearing, by the compass, of the 
direction in which he had lost sight of them, so that 
they might continue to ** beat " the ship up to that 
quarter. 

It was now, says the story, within half an hour of 
sunset, and there was every appearance of the coming 
on of an ugly night ; indeed, the wind began to 
freshen every moment, and an awkward bubble of a 
sea soon to make. I remained aloft until I saw the 
sun dip, angry and red, below the troubled horizon, 
and was just about to descend, when I was dreadfully 
shocked at hearing the loud cry of " a man over^ 
board ! " from all upon deck. I looked astern, and 
SAW with horror one of our men, by the name of 
Berry, grappling with the waves, and calling loudly 
for help. 

The ship was soon brought round, but in doing so 
she unavoidably passed a long way from the poor 
fellow, who still supported himself by beating the 
water with his hands, although he was quite unac- 
quainted with the proper act of swimming. Several 
oars were thrown overboard the moment after he fell, 
but he could not reach them, though they were near 
to him ; and directly the ship brought up, a Sandwich 
Islander, who formed one of the crew, leaped over- 
board and swam towards him, while at the same time 
the people on deck were lowering a spare boat, which 
18 always kept for such exigencies. I could be of 
no service, except to urge their expedition by many 
calk, for it was only the work for a few minutes. 

The good Sandwich Islander struck out most bravely 
at first, but finding that he was some distance from 
the ship, and being unable to see Berry on account of 
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the agitated surface of the sea; actually turned back 
through fear, finding, as he said, that the '^ sea-caps " 
went over his head. The men in the boat now plied 
their oars with all their strength, and were makin&r 
rapidly towards the drowning young man, who now 
and then disappeared entirely from view imder the 
seas which were beginning to roU. A sickening 
anxiety pervaded me, as my thoughts seemed to press 
the boat onward to the spot where the poor fellow still 
grappled, but convulsively, with the yielding waters. 

The boat, urged by man's utmost strength, sprang 
over the boisterous waves with considerable speed, 
but they arrived half a minute too late to save our 
poor shipmate from his watery grave. I saw him 
struggle with the wave until the last, when the foam 
of a broken sea roared over him, and caused him to 
disappear for ever ! The boat was rowed round and 
round her fatal spot again and again, until night fell, 
and then she was slowly and reluctantly pulled to the 
ship by the melancholy crew. As they returned, the 
turbulent waves tossed them about as if in sport, 
making the boat rebound from the beating and dash- 
ing waters which flew against her bow. 

The moment the unfortunate seaman disappeared, 
a large bird of the albatross kind came careering along, 
and alighted on the water at the very spot where the 
poor fellow was last seen. It was a curious circum- 
stance, and only served to heighten our horror, when 
we saw the carnivorous bird set itself proudly over the 
head of our companion ; and which also served to re- 
mind us of the number of sharks that we had so fre- 
quently seen of late, and of the horrible propensities 
of which we could not dare to think. 

By the time we had hoisted in the boat it was quite 
dark ; the wind, too, had increased to half a gale, with 
heavy squalls at times, so that we were obliged to 
double reef our topsails. We had lost one of our men 
who had sailed with us from England, the bare thought 
of which, in our circumstances, aroused a crowd of 
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lieart-r^nding ideas. Our captain and second mate, 
with ten of the crew, had disappeared, and were by 
that time all lost, or likely to be so, in the stormy 
night which had set in ; being, too, several hundred 
miles away from land. We, however, kept beating 
the ship to windward constantly, carrying all the sail 
she coiUd bear, making short boards, or putting about 
every twenty minutes. We had also, since night fell, 
continued to bum lights, and we had likewise a large 
vessel containing oil and unravelled rope, burning over 
the stem rail of the ship, as a beacon for them, which 
threw out great light. 

But, although all eyes were employed in every 
direction, searching for the boats, no vestige of them 
could be seen, and, therefore, when half-past nine p.m. 
came, we made up our minds they were all lost ; and 
as the wind howled hoarsely through the rigging, and 
the waves beat savagely against our ship, some of us 
thought we could hear the shrieks of poor Berry above 
the roaring storm ; others imagined, in their melan- 
choly, that they could occasionally hear the captain's 
voice ordering to " bear up ; " while the boats had 
been seen more than fifteen times by anxious spirits, 
who had strained their eyes through the gloom until 
fency robbed them of their true speculation, and lefb 
her phantasmagoria in exchange. 

There were not many on board who did not think 
of home on that dreadful night ; there were not many 
among us who did not curse the sea and all the sea- 
going avocations, while with the same breath they 
blessed the cheerful fireside of their parents, which, at 
that moment, they would have given all they possessed 
to but see. But at the moment despair was firmly 
settling upon us, a man from aloft cried out that he 
could see a light right ahead of the ship, just as we 
were going about, by which we should have gone 
from it. 

We all looked in that direction, and in a few 
minutes we could plainly perceive it ; in a short time 
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lire were close up with it, when, to our great joy, we 
found the captain and all the men in the boats, lying 
to the leeward of the dead whale^ which had in some 
measure saved them from the violence of the sea. 
They had only just been able to procure a light, having 
unfortunately upset all their tinder through the violent 
motion of the boats, by which it became wet, but 
which they succeeded in igniting after immense appli- 
cation of the flint and steel ; or their lanterns would 
have been suspended from an oar directly after sunset, 
which is the usual practice when boats are so placed. 

After securing the whale alongside, which it was 
feared they would lose during the night, from the 
roughness of the weather, they all came on board, 
when the sudden end of poor Berry was spoken of with 
sorrow from all hands, while their own deliverance 
served to throw a ray of light amid the gloom. 



The prodigious speed and strength of these gigantic 
monsters of the deep, and the resulting danger to his 
captors, are practically illustrated by the remarkable 
incidents that follow. 

On the 28th of May, 1817, the Royal BourUy, an 
English ship, fell in with a great number of whales in 
seventy degrees twenty-five minutes north latitude, 
and longitude five degrees east. There was neither 
ice nor land in sight. The boats were manned and 
sent in pursuit, and after a chase of five hours, one of 
them, which had rowed out of sight of the ship, struck 
one of the whales. This was about four o'clock in the 
morning. The captain directed the course of the ship 
to the point where he had last seen the boats, and about 
eight o'clock got sight of one, which displayed the 
signal of being fast. Soon after, another boat ap- 
proached the first, and struck a second harpoon ; and 
by mid-day two more harpoons were made fast. 

But such was the astonishing vigour of this whale, 
that although it constantly dragged through the water 
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from four to six boats, together "with sixteen hundred 
&thoms of Hue, yet it pursued its flight nearly as fast 
as a boat could row, and whenever one passed beyond 
its tail, it would dite. All endeavours to lance it were 
therefore vain, and the crews of the loose boats moored 
t& those that were fast, the whale all the time steadily 
towing them on. 

At eight o'clock in the evening a line was taken to 
the ship, with a view of retarding its flight, and top- 
sails were lowered, but the harpoon drew. In three 
hours another line was taken on board, wliich imme- 
diately snapped. At four in the afternoon of the next 
day, thirty-six hours after the whale was first struck, 
two of the first lines were taken on board the ship. 

The wind blowing a moderately brisk breeze, the 
top-gallant-sails were taken in, the courses hauled up, 
and the topsails clewed down ; yet in this situation 
8he was towed directly to windward, for an hour and 
a half, with the velocity of one and a half to two knots 
an hour, the whale all the while beating the water 
with its fins and tail, so that the sea around was in a 
continual foam. At length, near eight o'clock, after 
forty hours of incessant exertion, this tenacious asser- 
tor of his animal vigour and territorial rights was killed. 



There is an instance given by Captain Scoresby, 
where a Greenland whale was at last killed who had 
drawn out ten thousand four hundred and forty yards, 
or about six miles, of line, attached to fifteen harpoons, 
besides taking one boat entirely under water, which 
disappeared and was never seen, the harpoons by which 
it was held to the whale probably drawing out under 
the immense pressui'e, and leaving it to sink, or to 
rise under the ice. 

But the most dreadful display of the whale's 
strength and prowess yet authentically recorded, was 
that made upon the American whale-ship Essex, Cap- 
tain Pollard, which sailed from Nantucket for thft 
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Pacific Ocean, in August, 1819. Late in the fall of 
the same year, when in latitude forty of the South 
Pacific, a school of sperm-whales were discovered, and 
three hoats were manned and sent in pursuit. The 
mate's boat was struck by one of them, and he was 
obliged to return to the ship, in order to repair the 
damage. 

While he was engaged in that work, a sperm-whale, 
judged to be eighty-five feet long, broke water about 
twenty rods from the ship, on her weather-bow. He 
was going at the rate of about three knots an hour, 
and the ship at nearly the same rate, when he struck 
the bows of the vessel just forward of her chains. 

At the shock produced by the collision of two such 
mighty masses of matter in motion, the ship shook 
like a leaf The seemingly malicious whale dived and 
passed under the ship, grazing her keel, and then 
appeared at about the distance of a ship's length, 
lashing the sea with its fins and tail, as if suffering 
the most horrible agony. He was evidently hurt by 
the collision, and blindly frantic with instinctive rage. 

In a few minutes he seemed to recover himself, and 
started with great speed directly across the vessel's 
course to the windward. Meantime the hands on 
board discovered the ship to be gradually settling down 
at the bows, and the pumps were to be rigged. While 
working at them, one of the men cried out, " God 
have mercy ! he comes again ! " 

The whale had turned at about one hundred rods 
from the ship, and was making for her with double his 
former speed, his pathway white with foam. Rushing 
head on, he struck her again at the bow, and the 
tremendous blow stove her in. The whale dived under 
again and disappeared, and the ship foundered in ten 
minutes from the first collision. 

After incredible hardships and sufferings in their 
open boats, on the 20th of December the survivors of 
this catastrophe reached the low island called Ducies, 
in latitude twenty-four degrees forty minutes south. 
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longitude 124 degrees forty minutes west. It was 
a mere sand-bank, nearly barren, which supplied them 
only with water and sea-fowl. On this uninhabited 
island, dreary as it was, three of the men chose to 
remain rather than again commit themselves to the 
uncertainties of the sea. They have never since been 
heard from, the island being seldom visited. 

On the 27th of December, the three boats, with the 
remainder of the men, put away together for the island 
of Juan Fernandez, at a distance of two thousand 
miles. The mate's boat was taken up by the Indiam^ 
of London, on the 19th of February, ninety-three days 
from the time of the catastrophe, with only three sur- 
vivors. 

The captain's boat was fallen in with by the Dauphin^ 
of Nantucket, on the 23rd of the same month, having 
only two men living, whose lives had been eked out 
only through that last resort of hunger to the wretched, 
which words shudder to relate ! Out of a crew of 
twenty, five only survived to make the ear of the 
world tingle at their strange, eventful story. 



There is one other instance of the immediate ship- 
wreck of a whaler by the shock of those mighty 
leviathans, — ^that of the Uniony of Nantucket, Captain 
Gardner, which was totally lost, in the year 1807, 
between Nantucket and the Azores, by a similar con- 
cussion. A merchant brig, plying between Panama 
and one of the ports of Western Mexico, has lately 
met with the same disaster, but without loss of life, 
the passengers and crew being all rescued. 



Another form of the perils of whaling is illustrated 
in the following incidents, taken from an authentic 
communication. 

A few years ago, the captain of a whale-ship was on 
a cruise in the Pacific Ocean. There were three boats 
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attached to the ship. Early one morDing a whalef 
appeared. Two boats were sent to capture it. They 
fastened to the whale, and were soon drawn by this 
monster of the deep out of the sight of the ship. An 
hour or two passed along, when, suddenly, another 
whale rose in the water, but a few rods from the 
vessel. The temptation to attempt its capture was 
too strong to be resisted. The captain ordered the 
remaining boat to be lowered, and, leaving but one man 
and two boys to take care of the ^p, sprang into the 
boat with the rest of the crew. 

Soon the harpoon was plunged into the whale, and 
they were carried, with almost the speed of the wind, 
about fifteen miles fi:t)m the ship. Then the whale 
plunged perpendicularly down into the depths of the 
ocean. It was not Ipng ere they saw him, fathoms 
deep in the crystal waters, rushing up with open jaws, 
to destroy the boat. By skilfully sheering the boat, 
the whale missed his aim, and thrusting his mammoth 
head some fifteen or twenty feet into the air, he fell 
over upon his side, and again disappeared in the 
fathomless sea. Soon he reappeared in the almost 
transparent abyss, again rushing upward to attack the 
boat. Again he was foiled. 

The third time he descended, and as he arose, with 
invigorated fury, he struck the boat in the centre of 
the keel, threw it some fifteen feet into the air, and 
scattering the crew and fi^gments of the boat over the 
waves, again plunged into the deep and disappeared. 
The captain and the crew were now in the water, 
clinging to the pieces of the demolished boat. They 
were fifteen miles from the ship, and could not be seen 
from its deck. The other boats were gone, they knew 
not where. Apparently, every chance of rescue was 
cut off, and nothing awaited them but a watery grave. 
It was twelve o'clock at noon. The hours of one, 
two, three, four, five, and six, passed slowly away, and 
still they were floating, almost exhausted, upon the 
heaving billows of the Pacific. When the ship rose 
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on the swelling seas, they could just catch a glimpse of 
her rolling spara 

" Oh ! how fervently I prayed,*' said one of these 
mariners, when afterward relating the scene, ''that 
God would in some way providentally interpose and 
save our lives ! I thought of my wife, of my little 
children, of my prayerless life, of the awful accoimt I 
had to render at the bar of God for grieving the Spirit 
and neglecting the Saviour. All the horrors of this 
dreadful death were forgotten in the thought, that in 
one short hour I was to render up an account to God 
for years of ingratitude and disobedience. Oh ! thought 
I, if I were only a Christian, what a solace it would be 
to me as I sink into this watery grave !" 

The sun had now disappeared behind the distant 
waves, and the darkening shades of a dreary night 
were settling down over the ocean. Just then they 
descried, dim in the dusky distance, one of the absent 
boats returning to the ship. It was, however, far ofl^ 
apparently beyond the reach of their loudest outcries. 
Impelled by the energies of despair, they simultane- 
ously raised a shout, which blended with the wash of 
the waves and sighing of the breeze, and the boat con- 
tinued on its way. Again they raised another shout, 
and it was also unavailing. 

The shades of the night were deepening, the boat 
rapidly passing by them. Almost frenzied at their 
terrible condition, they raised another cry. The sound 
of that distant shriek fell faintly upon the ears of the 
boatmen, and they rested on their oars. Another 
shout, which almost lacerated their throats, was raised, 
and the boat turned in pursuit. They were taken 
from the water, and carried almost lifeless to the ship. 

In another authentic instance, when a boat was 
chasing a whale, he suddenly turned to windward, and 
made directly for his pursuers, who were so excited by 
the chase as to be blind to danger. On, therefore, 
they madly rushed, without trying to avoid the infu- 
riated monster, so eager were they to plunge into him. 
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their ii^ons, till the boat struck with such force upon 
the whale's head as to throw the oarsmen from their 
thwarts. At the same moment, the boat-steerer let fly 
his two harpoons into the mammoth body, which rolled 
over OD its back ; and before the boat could get clear 
of danger, being to the windward, a heavy sea struck 
it, and threw them directly into the whale's mouth ! 
All, of course, sprang for their lives, and they had 
barely time to throw themselves clear of the boat, 
before it was crushed to pieces by those ponderous 
jaws, and its ejected crew were providentially all picked 
up by another boat. 

Such are the dangers which are continually incurred 
in the whale-fishery, equal almost to those of the field 
of battle. We often wonder that so many escape with 
their lives from a battle-field ; and we equally wonder 
that, comparatively, so few perish in this most hazard- 
ous pursuit. A boat, almost as frail as a bubble, 
approaches the side of a whale, slumbering upon the 
ocean, sixty or eighty feet in length, aud a harpoon is 
plunged into his body. His efforts to destroy his 
tormentors or escape from them, as we have again and 
again learned, are terrific. The ocean is lashed into 
foam by blows from his enormous flukes, which would 
almost dash in the ribs of a man-of-war. Often he 
rushes at the boat with lightning speed and with open 
jaws, and it is crushed like an egg-sheU in his moutL 

In this frightful warfare many are maimed, and 
many lives are annually lost. But some whales are 
worth between five and eight hundred pounds ; and 
this is majestic game to hunt. He, however, who 
earns his bread through the perils and hardships of 
this pursuit, has truly a hard lot in life. He is but a 
transient visitor at his home. Amid the solitude of 
the ocean he passes the greater portion of his days; 
and if he survives the perils of his adventurous pur- 
suit, the storms of the ocean, and the pestilence of 
different climes, he usually finds that the friends of 
his youth are all gone, and that he is almost a stranger 
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at his own fireside. And yet this mode of life has its 
own joys and emoluments ; for, if ordinarily successful, 
in the course of fifteen or twenty years a whaleman 
will lay up a moderate competence for the rest of his 
days, and meanwhile, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able influences which are often at work in the whale- 
ship, many are forming noble characters. 

WHALING OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

At Algoa Bay, in the eastern provinces of the Cape 
colony, there is, and has been for thirty years, a whaling 
establishment. By what instinct these monsters of the 
deep ascertain the settlement of man on the shores 
they frequent, it would be difficult to say. But that 
they do so, and that they then comparatively desert 
such coasts, is undoubted. Where one whale is now 
seen off the south-eastern coast of Africa, twenty were 
seen in former times, when the inhabitants of the 
country were few. It is the same in New Zealand and 
every other whale-frequented coast. Nevertheless, the 
whaling establishment I have mentioned is still kept 
up in Algoa Bay, and with good reason. One whale 
per annum will pay all the expenses and outgoings of 
its maintenance ; every other whale taken in the course 
of a year is a clear profit. 

The value of a whale depends of course upon its 
size, — the average is from three hundred pounds to six 
hundred pounds. The establishment in Algoa Bay 
consists of a stone-built house for the residence of the 
foreman, with the coppers and boiling-houses attached; 
a wooden boat-house, in which are kept three whale- 
boats, with all the lines and tackle belonging to them ; 
and a set of javelins, harpoons, and implements for 
cutting up the whales' carcasses. Then there are a 
boat's crew of picked men, six in number, besides the 
cockswain and the harpooner. There are seldom above 
two or three whales taken in the course of a year, — 
occasionally not one. 

I 
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The appearance of a whale in the bay is known 
immediately, and great is the excitement caused there- 
by in the little town of Port Elizabeth, close to which 
the whaling establishment is situated. It is like a 
sudden and unexpected gala, got up for the entertain- 
ment of the inhabitants, with nothing to pay. 

A treat of this sort is suddenly got up by the first 
appearance of a whale in those parts. Tackle-boats 
and men are got ready in a twinkling. We jump 
into the stem-sheets of the boat. Six weather-beaten, 
muscular tars are at work at the oars, and there in 
the bows stands the harpooner preparing his tackle ; a 
boy is by his side. Coils of line lie at their feet, with 
harpoons attached to them, and two or three spears or 
javelins. 

" Pull away, boys ; there she blows again !" cries the 
cockswain, and at each stroke the strong men almost 
lift the little craft out of the water. The harpooner 
says nothing ; he is a very silent fellow : but woe to 
the unlucky whale that comes within the whirl of his 
unerring harpoon ! 

Meantime our fe,t friend of the ocean is rolling 
himself about a^ if such things as harpoons never 
existed, as if he were an infidel in javelins. We are 
approaching him, — a dozen more strokes and we shall 
be within aim. Yet the harpooner seems cool and 
unmoved as ever ; he holds the harpoon, it is true, but 
he seems to grasp it no tighter, nor to make any pre- 
paration for a strike. He knows the whale better than 
we do — ^better than his crew. He has been a har- 
pooner for thirty years, and once harpooned twenty- 
six whales in one year with his own hand. He was 
right not to hurry himself, you see, for the whale has 
at last caught sight of us, and has plunged below the 
surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes an impercepti- 
ble sign to the cockswain. The cockswain says, " Give 
way, boys," scarcely above his breath, and the boat 
skims faster than ever over the waves. The har- 
pooner's hand clutches more tightly the harpoon, and 
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he slowly raises his ami ; his mouth is compressed, 
but his face is as calm as ever. A few yards idiead of 
us a wave seems to swell above the others — " Whiz " 
— at the very moment you catch sight of the whale's 
back again above the water, the harpoon is in it 
eighteen inches deep, hurled by the unerring arm of 
the silent harpooner. 

The red blood of the monster gushes forth, " incar- 
nadining "^ (as Macbeth §ays) the waves. ** Back 
water," shouts the harpooner, as the whale writhes 
with the pain, and flings his huge body about with 
force enough to submerge twenty of our little craft 
at one blow. But he has plunged down again below 
the surface, and the pace at which he dives you may 
judge of by the wonderful rapidity with which the line 
attached to the harpoon runs over the bows of the 
boat. Now, too, you see the use of the boy, who is 
baling water from the sea in a small bucket, and pour- 
ing it incessantly over the edge of the boat where the 
line runs, or in two minutes the friction would set' 
fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never coming back, 
but the crew know better. See, too, the line is nm- 
ning out more slowly every instant ; it ceases alto- 
gether now, and hangs slackly over the boat's side. 
He is coming up exhausted to breathe again. There 
are a few moments of suspense, during which the har- 
pooner is getting ready and poising one of the jave- 
lins. It is longer, lighter, and sharper than the har- 
poon, but it has no line attached to it. The harpoon 
is to catch, the javelin to kill. Slowly the whale rises 
agiain, but he is not within aim. " Pull again, boys," 
— ^while the boy is hauling in the line as fast as he 
can. We are near enough now. Again a whiz, again 
another, and the harpooner has sent two javelins deep 
into the creature's body, while the blood flows fast. 
Suddenly the whale dashes forward. No need of pull- 
ing at the oars now, — ^we are giving him fresh line as 
fa^ as we can, yet he is taking us through tb& ^^\ftx 

I 2 
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at the rate of twenty miles an hour at least* One 
would fancy that the harpoons and the javelins have 
only irritated him, and that the blood he has lost has 
diminished nothing of his strength. Not so, however ; 
the pace slackens now, — we are scarcely moving 
through the water. 

" Ptdl again, boys," — and we approach, while ano- 
ther deadly javelin pierces him. This time he seems 
to seek revenge. He dasl^es towards us, — what can 
save us? 

" Back water," cries the harpooner, while the cock- 
swain, taking the hint at the same moment, with a 
sweep of his oar the little boat performs a kind of 
curvet backwards, and the monster has shot past us 
unharming, but not unharmed, — the harpooner, cool 
as ever, has hurled another javelin deep into him, and 
smiles half-pityingly at his impotent rage, which, he 
knows full well, bodes a termination of the contest. 
The red blood is spouting forth from four wounds, 
" neither as deep as a well, nor as wide as a church- 
door," but enough to kill — even a whale. He rolls 
over heavily and slowly ; a few convulsive movements 
shake his mighty frame, then he floats motionless on 
the water, and the whale is dead 1 

Ropes are now made fast round him, and he is 
slowly towed away to shore, opposite the whaling 
establishment. A crowd is collected to see his huge 
body hauled up on the beach, and to speculate on his 
size and value. In two days all his blubber is cut 
away and melting in the coppers. Vultures are feed- 
ing on his flesh, and men are cleansing his bones. In 
two months barrels of his oil are waiting for shipment 
to England. The fringe-work which lined his mouth, 
and which we call whalebone, is ready for the uses to 
which ladies apply it; His teeth, which are beautiful 
ivory, are being fashioned into ornaments by the 
turner ; and his immense ribs are serving as land- 
marks on the diflerent farms about the country ; for 
which purpose they are admirably adapted. Mean- 
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while our friend the harpooher and his crew are 
reposing on their laurels, and looking out for fresH 
luck, while the proprietor of the establishment is 
^ye hundred pounds the richer from this " catching a 
whale." 



A WHALER'S INN, 

AT NEW BEDFOBD IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Having a night, a day, and still another night 
following, before me in New Bedford, ere I could 
embark for my destined port, it became a matter of 
concernment where I was to eat and sleep meanwhile. 
It was a very dubious-looking, nay, a very dark and 
dismal night, bitingly cold and cheerless. I knew 
no one in the place. With anxious grapnels I had 
sounded my pocket, and only brought up a few pieces 
of silver. " So, wherever you go, Ishmael," said I to 
myself, as I stood in the middle of a dreary street 
shouldering my bag, and comparing the gloom towards 
the north with the darkness towards the south, — 
" wherever in your wisdom you may conclude to lodge 
for the night, my dear Ishmael, be sure to inquire the 
price, and don't be too particular. With halting 
steps I paced the streets, and passed the sign of " The 
Crossed Harpoons," — ^but it looked too expensive and 
jolly there. Further on, from the bright-red windows 
of the " Sword-Fish Inn," there came such fervent 
rays, that it seemed to have melted the packed snow 
and ice fix)m before the house ; for everywhere else the 
congealed frost lay ten inches thick in a hard, asphaltic 
pavement, — rather weary for me, When I struck my 
foot against the flinty projections, because from hard, 
remorseless service the soles of my boots were in a 
most miserable plight. " Too expensive and jolly, 
again," thought I, pausing one moment to watch the 
broad glare in the street, and hear the sound of the 
tinkling glasses within. " But go on, Ishmael^" gaid 
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I at last, " don^t you hear 1 get away from before tlie 
door ; your patched boots are stf^ping the way." , So 
on I went. I now by instinct followed the streetH 
that took me waterward ; for there, doubtless, were the 
cheapest, if not the cheeriest, inns. Such dreary 
streets ! blocks of blackness — not houses— on either 
hand, and here and there a candle, like a candle moving 
about in a tomb. At this hour of the night, of the 
last day of the week, that quarter of the town proved 
all but deserted. But presently I came to a smoky 
light proceeding from a low, wide building, the door 
of which stood invitingly open. It had a careless look, 
as if it were meant for the uses of the public ; so, 
entering, the first thing I did was to stumble over an 
ash-box in the porch. * ♦ I picked myself up, and 
hearing a loud voice within, pu^ed on, and opened a 
second, interior door. It seemed the great Blac^ 
Parliament sitting in Tophet. A hundred black faces 
turned round in their rows to peer : and beyond, a 
black Angel of Doom was beating a book in a pulpit. 
It was a negro church ; and the preacher^s text was 
about the blackness of darkness, and the weeping and 
wailing and teeth-gnashing there. * * Moving on, 
I at last came to a dim sort of out-hanging light, not 
far from the docks, and heard a forlorn creaking in 
the air ; and looking up, saw a swinging sign over the 
door, with a white painting upon it, faintly repre- 
senting a tall, straight jet of misty spray, and these 
words underneath — ^"The Spouter Inn : — Peter Coffin." 
As the light looked so dim, and the place, for the 
time, looked quiet enough, and the dilapidated little 
wooden house itself looked as if it might have been 
carted here from the ruins of some burnt district, and 
as the swinging sign had a poverty-stricken sort of 
creak to it, I thought that here was the very spot for 
cheap lodgings, and the best of pea-coffee. It was a 
queer sort of place — a gable-ended old house, one side 
palsied, Bs it were, and leaning oversadly. Entering 
that gable-ended Spouter-Inn^ you found yourself in 
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a wide, low, draggling entry, with old-fashioned 
wainscots, reminding one of the bulwarks of some 
condemned old craft. On one side hung a very large 
oil-painting, so thoroughly besmoked and every way 
defaced, that in the uneqiial cross-lights by which you 
viewed it, it was only by diligent study and a series of 
systematic visits to it, and careful inquiry of the 
neighbours, that you could any way arrive at an under- 
standing of its purpose. The picture represents a 
Cape-Homer in a great hurricane ; the half-foundered 
diip weltering there with its three dismantled masts 
alone visible ; and an exasperated whale, purposing to 
spring clean over the craft, is in the enormous act of 
impaling himself upon the three mast-heads. The 
opposite wall of this entry was htmg all over with a 
heathenish array of monstrous clubs and spears. Some 
were thickly set with glittering teeth resembling ivory 
saws ; others were tufted with knots of human hair ; 
and one was sickle-shaped, with a vast handle sweeping 
round, like the segment made in the new-mown grass 
by a long-armed mower. You shuddered as you 
gazed, and wondered what monstrous cannibal and 
Bavage could ever have gone a death-harvesting with 
such a hacking, horrifying implement. Mixed with 
these were rusty old whaling lances and harpoons, aU 
broken and deformed. Some were storied weapons. 
With this once long lance, now wildly elbowed, fifty 
years ago did Nathan Swain kill fifteen whales be* 
tween a sunrise and a sunset. And that har]:)oon--^ 
so like a corkscrew now-^was flung in Javanseas, and 
run away with by a whale, years afterwards slain off 
the Cape of Blanco. The original iron entered nigh 
the tail, and like a restless needle sojourning in the 
body of a man, travelled full forty feet, and at last 
w<» found imbedded in the liump. Classing this 
dusky entry, and on through yon low-arched way — cut 
through what in old times must have been a great 
central chimney with fireplaces all round — ^you enter 
the public room. A still duskier place i& t\!^, ntS^Xsl 
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such low, ponderous beams above, and such old 
wrinkled planks beneath, that you would almost fancy 
you trod some old craft's cockpits, especially on such 
a howling night, when this comer-anchored old ark 
rocked so furiously. On one side stood a long, low. 
shelf-like table, covered with cracked glass cases, filled 
with dusty rarities ^thered from this wide world's 
remotest nooks. Projecting from the further angle of 
the room stands a dark-looking den — the bar — a rude 
attempt at a right whale's head. Be that how it may, 
there stands the vast arched bone of the whale's jaw, 
so wide, a coach might almost drive beneath it. Within 
are shabby shelves, ranged round with old decanters, 
bottles, flasks ; and in those jaws of swifb dest miction, 
bustles a little withered old man, who, for their money, 
dearly sells the sailors deliriums and death. * * 
Upon entering the place, I found a number of young 
seamen gathered about a table, examining by a dim 
light divers specimens of ahrimshand&r, I sought the 
landlord, and telling him I desired to be accommodated 
with a room, received for answer that his house was 
full — not a bed unoccupied. " But avast," he added, 
tapping his forehead, " you hain't no objections to shar- 
ing a harpooneer's blanket, have ye ? I s'pose you are 
goin' a whalin', so you'd better get used to that sort 
of thingf." " I thought so. All right ; take a seat. 
Supper — ^you want supper? Supper '11 be ready 
directly." — I sat down on an old wooden settle, carved 
aU over like a bench on the Battery. At one end a 
ruminating tar was still further adorning it with his 
jack-knife, stooping over and diligently working away 
at the space between his legs. He was trying his 
hand at a ship under full sail ; but she didn't make 
much headway, I thought. At last some four or ^\% 
of us were summoned to our meal in an adjoining 
room. It was cold as Iceland — no fire at all — the 
landlord said he couldn't afibrd it. Nothing but two 
dismal tallow candles, each in a winding sheet. We 
were fain to button up our monkey jackets, and hold 
to our lips cupa of scalding tea with our half-frozen 
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fingers. But the fere was of the most substantial 
kind — not only meat and potatoes, but dumplings. 
Good heavens ! dumplings for supper ! One young 
fellow, in the green box-coat, addressed himself to 
these dumplings in a most direful manner. — "My 
boy," said the landlord, " you'll have the nightmare to 
a dead sartainty.** — " Landlord," I whispered, " that 
ain't the harpooneer, is it ? " — " Oh, no," said he, 
looking a sort of diabolically funny, " the harpooneer 
is a dark-complexioned chap. He never eats dump- 
lings, he don't — he eats nothing but steaks, and likes 
'^m rare." The dark-complexioned harpooneer I 
found afterwards to be « cannibal, one Queequeg, — as 
sweet-tempered a savage as if he had been a prize 
vegetarian. Presently a rioting noise was heard 
without. Starting up, the landlord cried, ** That's the 
Grampuses crew. I seed her reported in the ofl&nff 
this moming ; a three years' voyage, and a fall ship 
Hurrah, boys ; now we'll have the latest news from 
the Feegees." — A tramping of sea-boots was heard in 
the entry ; the door was flung open, and in rolled a 
wild set of mariners enough. Enveloped in their 
shaggy watch-coats, and with their heads muffled in 
woollen comforters, all bedamed and ragged, and their 
beards stiff with icicles, they seemed an eruption of 
bears from Labrador. They had just landed from 
their boat, and this was the first house they entered. 
No wonder, then, that they made a straight wake for 
the whale's mouth — ^the bar — ^when the wrinkled little 
old fellow there officiating soon poured them out 
brimmers all round. One complained of a bad cold 
in his head, upon which the old fellow mixed him a 
pitch-like potion of gin and molasses, which he swore 
was a sovereign cure for all colds and catarrhs what- 
soever, never mind of how long standing, whether 
caught off the coast of Labrador, or on the weather 
side of an ice-island. The liquor soon mounted into 
their heads, as it generally does even with the 
arrantest topers newly landed from sea, and they 
began capering about most obBtrepeTO\X!^y« 
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NELSON AT THE NILE. 

The French fleet arrived at Alexandria on the 1st 
of July, and Brueys, not being able to enter the port, 
which time and neglect had ruined, moored the ships 
in Aboukir Baj, in a strong and compact line of 
battle ; the headmost vessel, according to his own 
account, being as dose as possible to a shoal on the 
north-west, and the rest of tlie £eet forming a kind of 
curve along the line of deep water, so as not to be 
tiu*ned by any means in the ssuth-west. 

The advantage of numbers, both in ships, guns, and 
men, was in &.voar of the French. They had thirteen 
ships of the line and four frigates, carrying 1,196 
guns and 11,230 men. The English had the same 
number of sliips of the line, and one fifty-gun ship, 
carrying 1,012 guns, and ^068 men. The English 
ships were all seventy-fours : the French had three 
eighty-gun ships, and one three-decker ofone hundred 
and twentv. 

During the whole pursuit, it had been Nelson's 
practice, whenever circumstances would permit, to 
have his captains on board the Vanguard, and explain 
to them his own ideas of the different and best modes 
of attack, and such plans as he proposed to execute 
on falling in with the enemy, whatever their situation 
might be. There is no possible position, it is said, 
which he did not take into consideration. His officers 
were thus fully acquainted with his principles of 
tactics ; and such was his confidence in their abilities, 
that the only thing determined upon, in case they 
should find the French at anchor, was for the ships to 
form as most convenient for their mutual support, 
and to anchor by the stem. " First gain your victory," 
he said, " and then make the best use of it you can." 
The moment he perceived the position of the French, 
that intuitive genius with which Kelson was endowed 
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displayed itself; and it instaDtlj struck him, that 
where there was room for an enemy's ship to swing 
there was room for one of ours to anchor. The plan 
which he intended to pursue, therefore, was to k«ep 
entirely on the outer side of the French line, and 
station his ships, as far as he was able, one on the 
outer bow and another on the outer quarter of each of 
the enemy'a Captain Berry, when he comprehended 
the scope of the design, exclaimed with tran^ort, " If 
we succeed, what will the world say 1 " " There is no i/^ 
in the case," replied the admiral ; ^' that we shall suc- 
ceed is certain — ^who may live to tell the story is a 
very different quesrtion." 

As the squadron advanced, they were assailed by a 
diower of shot and shell from the batteries on the 
island, and the enemy opened a steady fire from the 
starboard side of their whole line, within half gunshot 
instance, full into the bowB of our van ships. It wa« 
received in silence ; the men on board every ship were 
employed alofb in furling sails, and below in tending 
the braces, and making ready for anchoring :— a miser- 
able sight for the French, who, with all their skill and 
all their courage, and all their advantages of number 
and situation, were upon that element on which, when 
the hour of trial comes, a Frenchman has no hope. 
Admiral Brueys was a brave and able man ; yet the 
indelible character of his country broke out in one of 
his letters, wherein he delivered it as his private 
opinion that the English had missed him, because, not 
being superior in force, they did not think it prudent 
to try their strength with him. The moment was now 
come in which he was to be undeceived. 

A French brig was instructed to decoy the English, 
by manoeuvring so as to tempt them towards a shoal 
lying off the island of Beguieres ; but Nelson either 
knew the danger or suspected some deceit, and the 
lure was unsuccessful Captain Foley led the way in 
the OoUMth, outsailing the Zealous, which for some 
minutes disputed this post of honour with him. Hi^ 
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had long conceived that, if the enemy were moored in 
line of battle in with the land, the best plan of attack 
would be to lead between them and the shore, because 
the French guns on that side were not likely to be 
manned, nor even ready for action. Intending, there- 
fore, to ^x himself on the inner bow of the Gtierrier, 
he kept as near the edge of the bank as the depth of 
water would admit ; but his anchor hung, and, having 
opened his fire, he drifted to the second ship, the Con- 
qtierantf before it was cleared, then anchored by the 
stem, inside of her, and in ten minutes shot away her 
masts. Hood, in the Zealous, perceiving this, took the 
station which the Goliath intended to have occupied, 
and totally disabled the Guerner in twelve minutes. 
The third ship which doubled the enemy's van was the 
Orion, Sir J. Saumarez ; she passed to windward of 
the Zealous, and opened her larboard guns as long 
as they bore on the Gv^rrier ; then, passing inside 
the GoliMth, sunk a frigate which annoyed her, hauled 
towards the French line, and, anchoring inside be- 
tween the fifth and six ships from the Guerrier, took 
her station on the larboard bow of the Fromklin and 
the quarter of the Feuple Souverain, receiving and 
returning the fire of both. The sun was now nearly 
down. The Audacious, Captain Gould, pouring a 
heavy fire into the Guerrier and the Conquerant, fixed 
herself on the larboard bow of the latter, and when 
that ship struck, passed on to the Feuple Souverain, 
The Theseus, Captain Miller, followed, brought down 
the Guerrier^s remaining main and mizen-masts, then 
anchored inside the Spartiate, the third in the French 
line. 

While these advanced ships doubled the French 
line, the Vanguard was the first that anchored on the 
outer side of the enemy, within pistol-shot of their 
third ship, the Spa/rtiate. Nelson had six colours 
flying in diflTerent parts of the rigging, lest they 
should be shot away — that they should be struck, 
no British admiral considers as a possibility. He 
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veered half a cable, and instantly opened a tremendous 
fire, under cover of which the other four ships of his 
division, the Minota/wr^ B^lerophon, Defence, and 
Majestic, sailed on ahead of the admiral. In a few 
minutes every man stationed at the first six guns in 
the fore part of the VangitaTcTs deck was killed or 
wounded — these guns were three times cleared. Cap- 
tain Louis, in the Minotau/r, anchored next ahead, and 
took ofi" the fire of the Aquilon, the fourth in the 
enemy's line. The Bellerophon, Captain Darby, 
passed ahead, and dropped her stem anchor on the 
starboard bow of the Orient, seventh in the line, 
Brueys' own ship, of one hundred and twenty guns, 
whose difference in force was in proportion of more 
than seven to three, and whose weight of ball, from 
the lower deck alone, exceeded that from the whole 
broadside of the Bellerophon, Captain Peyton, in 
the Defence, took his station ahead of the Minotcmr, 
and engaged the FranMin, the sixth in the line ; by 
which judicious movement the British line remained 
unbroken. The Majestic, Captain Westcott, got en- 
tangled with the main rigging of one of the French 
ships astern of the Orient, and suffered dreadfully 
from that three-decker's fire j but she swung clear, 
and closely engaged the Heureux, the ninth ship in 
the starboard bow, received also the fire of the 
Tonnant, which was the eighth in the liue. The other 
four ships of the British squadron, having been de- 
tached previous to the discovery of the French, were 
at a considerable distance when the action began. It 
commenced at half-after six, about seven the night 
closed, and there was no other light than that from 
the fire of the contending fleets. 

Trowbridge, in the CuUoden, then foremost of the 
remaining ships, was two leagues astern. He came 
on sounding, as the others had done. As he advanced 
the increasing darkness increased the difficulty of the 
navigation, and suddenly, after having found eleven 
fathoms' water, before the lead could be Ilqn^ ^^g^bsi^ 
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lie was fast aground ; nor could all his own exertions^ 
joined to those of the Leander and the MtUine brig, 
which came to his assistance^ get him off in time to 
bear a part in the action. His ship, however, served 
aa a beacon to the Alexcmder and Swiftsv/re, which 
would else, from the course they were holding, have 
gone considerably further on the reef, and must 
inevitably have been lost. These ships entered the 
bay and took their stations, in the darkness, in a 
manner stiU spoken of with admiration by all who 
remember it. Captain Hallowell, in the SwiftstMre, as 
he was bearing down, feU in with what seemed to be a 
strange sail. Kelson had directed his ships to hoist 
four lights horizontally at the mizen peak as soon as it 
became dark, and this vessel had no such distinction. 
Hallowell, however, with great judgment, ordered his 
men not to fire. " If she was an enemy," he said, 
" she was in too disabled a state to escape ; but, from 
her sails being loose, and the way in which her head 
was, it was probable she might be an English ship." 
It was the BeUerophan, overpowered by the huge 
Orient. Her lights had gone overboard, nearly two 
hundred of her crew were killed or wounded, all her 
masts and cables had been shot away, and she was 
drifting out of the line towards the lee-side of the bay. 
Her station, at this important time, was occupied by 
the Sioift8ti/re, which opened a steady fire on the 
quarter of the Franklin and the bows of the French 
admiral. At the same instant. Captain Ball, with the 
Alexander, passed under his stem, and anchored 
within sight on his larboard quarter, raking him, and 
keeping a severe fire of musketry upon his deck. 
The last ship which arrived to complete the destruc- 
tion of the enemy was the Lea/nder. Captain Thomp- 
son, finding that nothing could be done that night to 
get off the CvModen, advanced with the intention of 
anchoring athwart-hawse of the Orient The Fran/din 
was so near her ahead, that there was not room for 
him to pass clear of the two ; he therefore took his 
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station athwart-liawse of the latter, in such a position 
as to rake both. 

The two first ships of the French line had been 
dismasted within a quarter of an hour after the com- 
mencement of the action j and the others in that time 
suffered so severely, that victory was already certain. 
The third, fourth, and fifth were taken possession of at 
half-past eight. Meantime Nelson received a severe 
wound on the head from a piece of langridge-shot. 
Captain Berry caught him in his arms as he was falling. 
The great effusion of blood occasioned an apprehension 
that the wound was mortal. Nelson himself thought 
so : a large flap of the skin of the forehead cut from 
the bone, had fallen over the eye ; and, the other being 
blind, he was in total darkness. When he was carried 
down, the surgeon, in the midst of a scene scarcely to 
be conceived by those who have never seen a cockpit 
in time of action, and the heroism wl^ich is displayed 
amid its horrors — ^with a natural but pardonable eager- 
ness, quitted the poor fellow then under his hands, 
that he might instantly attend the admiral "No !" 
said Nelson, "I will take my turn with my brave 
fellows." Nor would he suffer his own wound to be 
examined,. till eveiy man who had been previously 
woimded was properly attended to. Fully believing 
that the wound was mortal, and that he was about to 
die, as he had ever desired, in battle and in victory, he 
called the chaplain, and desired him to deliver what he 
supposed to be his dying remembrance to Lady Nelson; 
he then sent for Captain Louis on board, from the 
Minotaur, that he might thank him personally for the 
great assistance he had rendered to the Vcmgvxj/rd ; 
and, ever mindful of those who deserved to be his 
friends, appointed Captain Hardy from the brig, to the 
command of his own ship. Captain Berry having to go 
home with the news of the victory. When the sur- 
geon came in due time to examine the wound (for 
it was in vain to entreat him to let it be examined 
sooner), the most anxious silence prevailed \ and t^V^ 
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joy of the wounded men and of the whole crew, when 
they heard that the hurt was superficial, gave Nelson 
deeper pleasure than the unexpected assurance that 
his life was in no danger. The surgeon requested, 
and, as far as he could, ordered him to remain quiet ; 
but Nelson could not rest. He called for his secretary, 
Mr. Campbell, to write the despatches. Campbell had 
himself been wounded, and was so affected at the blind 
and suffering state of the admiral, that he was unable 
to write. The chaplain was sent for ; but, before he 
came, Nelson, with his characteristic eagerness, took 
the pen, and contrived to trace a few words, marking 
his devout sense of the success which had already been 
obtained. He was now left alone j when suddenly a 
cry was heard on the deck that the Orient was on fire. 
In the confusion, he found his way up, unassisted and 
unnoticed ; and to the astonishment of every one, 
appeared on the quarter-deck, where he immediately 
gave orders that boats should be sent to the relief of 
the enemy. 

It was soon after nine that the fire on board the 
Orient broke out. Brueys was dead ; he had received 
three wounds, yet would not leave his post ; a fourth 
cut him almost in two. He desired not to be carried 
below, but to be left to die upon deck. The flames 
soon mastered his ship. Her sides had just been 
painted, and the oil-jars and paint-buckets were lying 
on the poop. By the prodigious light of this con- 
flagration, the situation of the two fleets could now 
be perceived, the colours of both being clearly distin- 
guishable. About ten o'clock the ship blew up, with 
a shock which was felt to the very bottom of every 
vessel. Many of her officers and men jumped over- 
board, some clinging to the spars and pieces of wreck 
with which the sea was strewn ; others swimming to 
escape from the destruction which they momently 
dreaded. Some were picked up by our boats ; and 
some, even in the heat and fury of the action, were 
dragged into the lower ports of the nearest British 
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ships by the British sailors. The greater part of her 
crew, however, stood the danger to the last, and con- 
tinued to fire from the lower deck. This tremendous 
explosion was followed by a silence not less awfiil : 
the firing immediately ceased on both sides ; and the 
first sound which broke the silence was the dash of 
her shattered masts and yards falling into the water 
from the vast height to which they had been exploded. 
It is upon record, that a battle between two armies 
was once broken off by an earthquake : — such an 
event would be felt like a miracle : but no incident in 
war, produced by human means, has ever equalled the 
sublimity of this coinstantaneous pause, and all its 
circumstances. 

About seventy of the Orients crew were saved by 
the English boats. Among the many hundreds who 
perished were the commodore, Casa Bianca, and his 
son, a brave boy only ten years old. They were seen 
floating on a shattered mast when the ship blew up. 
She had money on board (the plunder of Malta) to 
the amount of six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
The masses of burning wreck which were scattered by 
the explosion excited for some moments apprehensions 
in the English, which they had never felt from any 
other danger. Two large pieces fell into the main 
and fore tops of the Stmftstire, without injuring any 
person. A port-fire also fell into the main royal of 
the Aleocander : the fire which it occasioned was 
speedily extinguished. Captain Ball had provided, as 
fer as human foresight could provide, against any such 
danger. All the shrouds and sails of his ship, not 
absolutely necessary for its immediate management, 
were thoroughly wetted, and so rolled up, that they 
were as hard, and as little inflammable, as so many 
solid cylinders. 

The firing recommenced with the ships to leeward 
of the centre, and continued till about three. At 
daybreak the GuiUattme Tell and the GhiSreuse, the 
two rear ships of the enemy, were the only shi^a q€ 

K 
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the line which had their colours flying ; they cut 
their cables in the forenoon, not having been engaged, 
aad stood out to sea, and two fdgates with them. 
The Zealous pursued; but as there was no other ship 
in a condition to support Captain Hood, he wa« re- 
called. It was generally believed by the officers that, 
if Nelson had not been wounded, not one of these 
ships could have escaped ; the four certainly could not, 
if the CvModen had got into action ; and if the frigates 
belonging to the squadron had been present, not one 
of the enemy's fleet would have left Aboukir Bay. 
These four vessels, however, were all that escaped ; 
and the victory was the most complete and glorious 
in the annals of naval history. « Victory," said Nelson, 
" is not a name strong enough for such a scene ;" — ^he 
called it a conquest. Of thirteen sail of the line, nine 
were taken, and two burnt ; of the four frigates, one 
was simk ; another, the Artimise, was burnt in a 
villanous manner by her captain, M. Estandlet, who, 
having flred a broadside at the Theseus, struck his 
colours, then set fire to the ship, and escaped with 
most of his crew to shore. The British loss, in killed 
and wounded, amounted to 895. "Westcott was the 
only captain who fell : 3,105 of the French, including 
the wounded, were sent on shore by cartel, and 5,225 
perished. 

Thus ended this eventful battle, which exalted the 
name of Nelson to a level at least with that of the 
celebrated conqueror, whose surprising success at the 
head of the French armies had then begun to draw 
the attention of the civilized world. Bonaparte had 
stained his laurels by the unprecedented baseness of 
his private conduct ; he had not scrupled to turn 
Turk, and all his public proclamations were disgraced 
by the absurd phrases of Mahometan superstition : 
Nelson, on the other hand, had no occasion of showing 
that he was an Englishman and a Christian ; the first 
words of his despatches on this memorable occasion 
prove his gratitude to that Providence which had pro- 
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tected him : — ^^ Almighty God has blessed his majesti/s 
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THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC. 

The first intelligent account we received of the 
multitudinous isles that lie in the Pacific Ocean was 
furnished us by our countryman Captain Cook, who 
eventually lost his life at Tahiti, in 1779. Since that 
time, through the many missionaries that have gone out 
to spread the Gospel of Christ among these benighted 
children of nature, we have received much curious in- 
formation ; but the fullest and most faithful account 
that has been afforded us is by the journal of the ex- 
ploring expedition sent out by the United States go- 
vernment, in 1838, under the command of Commodore 
Charles Wilkes. From this work we extract some of 
the more novel matter, prefacing it with a notice of 
the discovery of the Pacific Ocean. 

The island-world of the Pacific is presented to our 
contemplation in a great variety of interesting aspects 
and relations. The vast ocean in which it is em- 
bosomed, sweeping in latitude from pole to pole, and 
rolling in longitude over a whole hemisphere, exceeds 
the area of all the continents and islands of the globe, 
by ten millions of miles. Dotting it here and there, 
like stars in the air-ocean above, there are about six 
hundred and eighty islands of Oceanica, exclusive of 
New Holland, New Zealand, New Caledonia, New 
Ireland, and the Salomons. Yet such is the relative 
disproportion to the continental world, of these small 
islands of the deep, to which the winged messengers 
of Commerce and Christianity are now eagerly fiying 
on every breeze, that they are estimated to contain 
but forty thousand square miles, or less than the 
single state of New York ; and their population, by 
latest estimates, is but little over five hundred 
thousand. 

k2 
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THE DISOOYSSEBS OP THIL PAdFIO OCEAN. 

Early in September, 1513, Yasco de Nunez set out 
on his renowned expedition for finding " the other 
sea," accompanied by a hundred and ninety men well 
armed, and by dogs, which were of more avail than 
men, and by Indian slaves to carry the burthens. He 
went by sea to the territory of his father-in-law. King 
Oareta^ by whom he was well received, and, accom- 
panied by whose Indians, he moved on into Poncha's 
territory. This cacique took flight, as he had done 
before, seeking refuge amongst his mountains ; but 
Vasco Nunez, whose first thought in his present nn- 
dertaking was discovery, and not conquest, sent mes- 
sengers to Poncha promising not to hurt him. The 
Indian chief listened to these overtures, and came to 
Vasco Nuiiez with gold in his hands. It was the policy 
of the Spanish commander on this occasion to keep 
his word : we have seen how treacherous he could be 
when it was not his policy ; but he now did no harm 
to Poncha, and, on the contrary, he secin^d his friend- 
Bhip by presenting him with looking-glasses, hatchets, 
and hawks-beUs, in return for which he obtained 
guides and porters from among this cacique's people, 
which enabled him to prosecute his journey. Follow- 
ing Poncha's guides, Vasco Nunez and his men com- 
menced the ascent of the mountains, until he entered 
the country of an Indian chief called Quarequa, whom 
they found fiiDy prepared to resist them. The brave 
Indian advanced at the head of his troops, meaning to 
make a vigorous attack ; but they could not withstand 
the discharge of the fire-arms ; indeed, they believed 
the Spaniards to have thunder and lightning in their 
handft — ^not an unreasonable fiuicy — and flying in the 
utmost terror from the place of battle, a total rout 
ensued. The rout was a bloody one, and is described 
by an author who gained his information from those 
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who were present at it, as a scene to remind one of 
the shambles. The king and his principal men were 
slain, to the number of six hundred. In speaking of 
these people, Peter Martyr makes mention of the 
sweetness of their language, and how all the words 
might be written in Latin letters, as was also to be 
remarked in that of the inhabitants of Hispaniola. 
This writer also mentions, and there is reason for 
thinking that he was rightly informed, that there was 
a region, not two days' journey from Quarequa's terri- 
tory, in which Yasco Nunez found a race of black 
men, who were conjectured to have come from Africa, 
and to have been shipwrecked on this coast. Leaving 
several of his men, who were ill, or over-weary, in 
Quarequa's chief town, and taking with him guides 
from this country, the Spanish commander pursued 
his way up the most lofty sierras there, until, on the 
25th of September, 1513, he came near to the top of 
a mountain from whence the South Sea was visible. 
The distance from Poncha's chief town to this point 
was forty leagues, reckoned then six days' journey; but 
Yasco Nunez and his men took twenty-five days to do 
it in, suffering much from the roughness of the ways 
and from the want of provisions. A little before Yasco 
Nunez reached the height, Quarequa's Indians in- 
formed him of his near approach to it. It was a sight 
which any man would wish to be alone to see. Yasco 
Nunez bade his men sit down while he alone ascended 
and looked down upon the vast Pacific, the first man 
of the old world, so far as we know, who had done so. 
Falling on his knees, he gave thanks to God for the 
feivour shown to him in his being the first man to dis- 
cover and behold this sea ; then with his hand he 
beckoned to his men to come up ; when they had 
come, both he and they knelt down and poured forth 
their thanks to Grod. He then addressed them in 
these words : — " You see here, gentlemen and children 
mine, how our delires are being accomplished, and the 
end of our labours. Of that we ought to be cextA^SL^ 
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for, as it has turned out true what King Comogre's son 
told of this sea to us, who never thought to see it, so 
I hold for certain that what he told us of there being 
incomparable treasures in it will be fulfilled. God and 
his blessed Mother who have assisted us, so that we 
should arrive here and behold this sea, will favour us 
that we may enjoy all that there is in it." Every 
great and original action has a prospective greatness, 
not alone from the thoughts of the man who achieves 
it, but from the various aspects and high thoughts 
which the same action will continue to present and 
oaU up in the minds of others to the end, it may be, 
of all time. And so a remarkable event may go on 
acquiring more and more significance. In this case, 
our knowledge that the Pacific, which Vasco Nunez 
then beheld, occupies more than one-half of the earth's 
surface, is an element of thought which in our minds 
lightens up and gives an awe to this first gaze of his 
upon those mighty waters. To him the scene might 
not at that moment have suggested much more than 
it would have done to a mere conqueror ; indeed, 
Peter Martyr likens Yasco Nunez to Hannibal show- 
ing Italy to his soldiers. 



THE PAUMOTU ISLES IN THE PACIPIO OCEAN. 

Captain Wilkes, during his voyage, visited this 
group, of which we have had no previous accounts. 
He says that Clermont de Tonnerre, or Minerva Island, 
being the first low coral island they had met, naturally 
excited a great deal of interest. We had pictm^d 
them to ourselves as being a kind of fairy-land, and 
therefore looked for them with some anxiety. 

At first sight the island appeared much like a fleet 
of vessels at anchor, nothing but the trees being seen 
in the distance, and as the ship rises and sinks with 
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the swell of the ocean, these are alternately seen and 
lost sight of. On a nearer approach, the whole white 
beach was distinctly seen, constituting a narrow belt 
of land, of a light clay- colour, rising up out of the 
deep ocean, the surf breaking on its coi'al reefs, sur- 
rounding a lagoon of a beautiful blue tint, and per- 
fectly smooth. This island was twelve feet above the 
level of the sea, and 600 feet wide to its lagoon, and 
is composed of coral debris and vegetable matter. The 
shrubs are few, and not more than from twelve to fif- 
teen feet high ; the cocoa-nut, palms, and pandanus 
showing conspicuously above them. We found it, by 
our survey, to be ten miles long, by one and a half 
wide, lying in a west-north-west and east-south-east 
direction. The first sounding on the east side of the 
island, at 300 feet from the reef, was obtained in ninety 
fathoms (coral sand) ; at 180 feet, eighty-five fathoms 
(coral sand) ; at 130 feet, seven fathoms (hard coral) ; 
being at the edge of a nearly perpendicular shelf; 
thence to the shore, the bottom was uneven, decreasing 
to four, three, and two fathoms, until a second, or 
upper coral shelf arose, over which the water at high 
tide flowed. This extended to where the beach is 
composed of broken coral and shells, and arose on a 
gentle declivity to ten feet high. 

The Peacock sounded within three-quarters of a 
mile from the southern point of the island, at 350 
fathoms, the lead brought up for a moment, and then 
again descended to 600 fathoms without reaching bot- 
tom. When it was hauled up, it had a small piece of 
white and another of red coral attached to it. The 
west side of the island is a bare reef, over which the 
surf breaks violently. There is no opening or entrance 
to the lagoon. 

I saw some natives, five men and two women, and 
endeavoured to hold communication with them. The 
former were armed with long spears. They were cau- 
tiously watching our movements ; and after the boats 
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had left, they -were seen examining the beach for arti- 
cles that might have been dropped. Every inducement 
was held out to them to approach my boat, but with- 
out success ; and we were obliged to return on board 
for the night, not having succeeded in finishing the 
survey. Wishing to communicate with the natives, 
and effect a landing, we lay to, and by morning found 
that we had drifted off from ihe island eight miles to 
the north-west, and did not again reach our station 
until towards the afternoon. I then proceeded to the 
beach, taking with me, as interpreter, John Sac, a Kew 
Zealander, who spoke the TaJiitian language, deter- 
mined, if possible, to enter into communication with 
the natives, and to land to make observations. Seven- 
teen natives were now seen on the beach, armed with 
long spears and clubs, which they were brandishing 
with menacing attitudes, making motions for me to 
retire. As I approached them, with a white flag flying, 
many more were seen in the bushes, probably in all 
about 100. I told John Sac to speak to them, which 
he did, and found he was understood. The only 
answer he could get from them was, several of them 
crying out at the same time, " Go to your own land j 
this belongs to us, and we do not want to have any- 
thing to do with you." It was impossible to beach 
the boat without injury, on account of the surf and 
coral ; and in order to land, it was necessary to swim 
a short distance, which could not be done without our 
being attacked, and suffering injury, before we had 
established a friendly intercourse. I therefore had re- 
course to throwing presents to them — all of which 
they eagerly took — assuring them that we were friends ; 
but they still continued warning us off, and threaten- 
ing us with their long spears. I am rather inclined 
now to think our interpreter was partly the cause of 
my not succeeding in overcoming their fears and scru- 
ples. John Sac was truly a savage, although he had 
imbibed some feelings of discipline, and was generaUy 
a well-disposed fellow. He was a petty New Zealand 
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chief at the Bay of Islands, and had resided some time 
at Tahiti, where he said he was married. At times it 
was difficult to control John's movements. On this 
occasion he soon became provoked at the chief's obsti- 
nacy ; and the idea of their receiving all our presents 
so greedily, without even thanks in return, excited his 
native fire ; his eyes shone fiercely, and his whole 
frame seemed agitated. Half-naked as he was^ his 
tattooing conspicuous, he stood in the bow of the boat^ 
brandishing his boat-hook like a spear, with the dex- 
terity of a savage. It was difficiJt to recognise the 
sailor in the fierce, majestic-looking warrior before us. 
The chief and John kept passing words until both 
were becoming vociferous, the one appearing as savage 
as the other. * John's animated attitudes and gestures 
were the admiration of all. As we could not under- 
stand him, he may have said many things to irritate 
the savage chief before he could be silenced, although 
he afterwards declared his innocence in that respect. 
I had been engaged for upwards of an hour endeavour- 
ing to overcome their fears, when I was joined by 
several boats from the other vessels. The officers, be- 
ing anxious to have communication with the natives, 
were desirous of landing, and I readily gave them per- 
mis^on to do so, without arms. They passed a short 
distance from ns, hoping to effect their purpose with- 
out opposition ; but the natives separated, in order to 
oppose any landing. One or two officers swam through 
the surf, without arms, and were boldly set upon by 
the natives, when they made a hurried retreat. This 
evidently gave the natives confidence, and their con- 
duct became more violent. Mr. Couthouy requested 
permission to land with presents, under the protection 
of the boat, to which I consented. He swam on shore, 
pausing now and then, for the purpose of showing the 
trinkets. The chief motioned hun away ; but he landed 
on the rocks. The chief, retiring, appeared as if some- 
what alarmed, while Mr. Couthouy advanced towards 
him, holding out the presents. On being joined b^ 
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another native, the chief stopped, raised his spear, and 
with a shout and distortion of countenance, made a 
pass at Mr. Couthouy, who at once dropped looking- 
glasses, trinkets, &c. at his feet, and quickly made for 
the boat. The savage took no notice of the relin- 
quished offerings, but advanced to attack him with 
his spear. When he had reached the edge of the surf, 
the chief made another thrust at him, but fortunately 
without injury. This precipitate retreat gave them 
still more confidence ; they now began throwing pieces 
of coral, numbers of which struck the men in my boat. 
I felt no disposition to do them harm, and yet I had 
no idea of letting them see and feel that they had 
driven us off without landing, well knowing, however, 
if a forcible landing took place, and they made resist- 
ance, that injury would befall one side, and probably 
both. I therefore, thinking that they had no idea of 
fire-arms, ordered several blank cartridges to be fired ; 
but they took no notice of them. According to John 
Sac, they hooted at these arms, calling us cowards, 
and daring us to come on shore. I then fired a small 
charge of mustard-seed shot at their legs, which did 
not produce any effect. Then Mr. Peale, who was 
near by me, was requested to draw lus ball, and load 
with mustard-seed, which he did ; and Lieutenant 
North likewise fired, which caused the chief and all 
the rest to retreat, rubbing their legs. The officers 
were now permitted to land, under strict injunctions, 
in order to avoid all contact with the natives, not to 
leave the beach. 

The natives whom we saw appeared a fine athletic 
race, much above the ordinary size. Their colour was 
darker than that of our Indians, but their features 
resembled them. No tattooing was observed on the 
men, and the women were not seen close enough to 
distinguish them. The hair of the former was long, 
black, and straight. The chiefs had theirs drawn back, 
and tied in a knot behind ; the others had theirs hang- 
ing loose. They wore a small maro made of leaves, 
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and the chiefs a pandanus leaf around their necks, 
probably *to distinguish their rank. The women wore 
a piece of tapa as a petticoat ; they were not oiled, 
and the heads of some seemed filled with ashes or lime. 
They spoke and understood the Tahitian dialect. 

Immediately on their being driven from the beach, 
a large column of smoke was seen, no doubt a signal 
to the other inhabitants of the island. After being on 
the reef half an hour, we joined our boats, and re- 
turned on board near sunset. 

The vessel afterwards made Henuake, Honden, or 
Dog Island, which is uninhabited, and came up to it 
about noon. The boats were at once despatched, in 
order to ascertain if a landing could be effected, and 
the ships began the surveying operations. The num- 
ber of birds seen hovering over the island was an indi- 
cation that it was not inhabited, which proved to be 
the case. Several turtles were caught, and a number 
of specimens obtained. The survey of the island not 
having been completed, we lay by all night, and early 
in the morning despatched boats to complete the 
examination of it, and to effect a landing. The 
greatest part of the day was spent on the island. 

The landing on a coral island effectually does away 
with all preconceived notions of its beauty, and any 
previous ideas formed in its favour are immediately 
put to flight. That verdure which seemed from a dis- 
tant view to carpet the whole island, was in reality 
but a few patches of wiry grass, obstructing the walk- 
ing, and offering neither fruit nor flowers to view ; it 
grew among the rugged coral debris, with a little sand 
and vegetable earth. 

The principal trees and shrubs are the Pandanus, 
Boerhaavia, and Pisonia. It is somewhat surprising 
that a few trees, forty or fifty feet high, should have 
found sufficient soil to protect their growth. Most 
of the trees, however, are of stunted size, being not 
more than ten to fifteen feet in height, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. 
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The number of birds on the island was incredible, 
and they were so tame as to require to be pushed off 
their nests to get their eggs. The most conspicuous 
among them waa the frigate-bird {Tachypetis aquUua) ; 
many of the trees were covered with their nests, con- 
structed of a few sticks. The old birds were seen, as 
they flew off, inflating their blood-red pouches to the 
size of a child*s head, and looking as if a large bladder 
were attached to their necks. The gannets, sooty 
terns, and the beautiful tropic-bird, were in countless 
numbers ; the former guarding their eggs (which were 
laid on the ground without a nest) with care^ remain- 
ing by them, and even suffering themselves to be cap- 
tured without resistance. Their hoarse croaking was 
quite deafening. 

Some droll sights were seen of crabs walking off 
with snakes, and both again seized by some stout bird 
and borne away. Armies of soldier or piratical crabs 
(Paguri) were seen moving in all directions with their 
shells. "We enjoyed ourselves much, and found no use 
for our guns, powder, and shot ; as many specimens 
as we could desire were taken with the hand, both old 
and young. In some cases the tropic-birds were taken 
off their nests, and from others their eggs were taken 
without disturbing them ; indeed, I have never seen 
any barn-yard fowls half so tame. 

The various snakes, the many-coloured fish, the 
great eels, enormous and voracious sharks, large mol- 
luscs, curious lepidoptera, and spiders, with their webs 
stretching in every direction, and occasioning us much 
annoyance, seemed to have quiet possession : all gave 
a novelty to the scene, that highly interested and de- 
lighted us. In the afternoon we returned on board, 
loaded with specimens ; and the survey being com- 
pleted, we bore away on our course. 

There are no cocoa-nut palms on the island, nor is 
there any fresh water to be found. Some of our gen- 
tlemen saw on the beach some broken oars and remains 
of a boat, but nothing could be identified. 
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Two days after, we reached Wytoohee and Otooho, 
the Disappointment Islands of Byron. Wytoohee is 
formed of islets connected by a washed cond ree^ of 
irregular shape, with a lagoon having many knolls in 
it, of various sizes, some four or five feet above the 
surface. 

The natives, who had refused to allow us to land, 
were afterwards seen waving green boughs, which is 
the general sign of good-will, and a desire to have 
communication, and many were seen dancing on the 
beach, with their spears in their hands. The boats 
were sent to the shore, but on reaching it found them 
still adverse to our landing. They were extremely 
desirous of obtaining buttons, pieces of iron, and cloth. 
We gave them several small articles, but they could 
not be persuaded to part with their spears and clubs. 
The chief, who was a very old man, was seen lying 
under a pandanus-tree, close to the beach, and on 
being told I wished to see him, and make him a pre- 
sent, he arose ; his hair was quite gray, and he had a 
long and stiff white beard ; his legs were enlarged 
with the elephantiasis, the swelling being of a white 
colour, and so large and regular that many thought he 
had on sailors' trousers. About twenty natives were 
with him on the beach. After being diown the pre- 
sents I had for him, he was induced to wade into the 
water up to his neck to receive them. On coining 
alongside the boat, he seemed somewhat uneasy, until 
he had gone through the ceremony of rubbing noses, 
which I must confess was anything but agreeable with 
so dirty and diseased a person. He was extremely 
anxious to get hold of the presents, and amused us by 
at once plunging them under the water, seeming in 
no manner concerned about keeping them dry. He 
was all the while making a noise like the purring of a 
cat. In return for my presents, he at once offered 
me the short mantle of matting which he had over his 
shoulders. 

They understood the Tahitian language. The chief 
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gave his name as Korokoa, isind the name of the island 
as Wytoohee. He appeared about sixty years of age, 
and his teeth were all sound and good. 

His brother was the priest, to whom I also gave 
some presents. This man had a very remarkable head, 
the forehead being very high, and narrow almost to 
deformity, with a dark and suspicious bright eve. His 
hands were deformed, being destitute of joiits, and 
the lower part bent at right anglea The son of the 
chief was a remarkably fine-looking lad of fifteen. We 
saw no women, as they had all been hid. The colour 
of these natives was much darker than those seen 
before ; in some the hair was inclined to be frizzle, 
and the beard curly. All the grown men that I saw 
had mustaches : their featiu:es were strongly marked 
with a good-humoured expression of countenance ; 
they wore the maro, and some had a few feathers in 
their hair. 

At the east end of the island, some half-dozen 
natives were seen ; at first these seemed quite timid, 
meeting the advances made in a manner which showed 
that they were anxious to propitiate us, but still fear- 
ful They were reassured of our good-will by oflfering 
them some small presents, when two old men came 
forward, holding their arms upright above their heads, 
with their hands open, and became desirous of shaking 
hands, and even offered to rub noses. Each was armed 
with a stick (for it could not be called a spear), six or 
seven feet long : on some of them were fastened the 
jaws of the poi-poise. 

They appeared to be greatly astonished, and their 
looks bespoke amazement at our appearance. Occa- 
sionally, as if to satisfy themselves of the reality, they 
would put their hands on us. On receiving a few 
trifling presents, they broke forth into the same song 
or chant that was heard on their first coming towards 
the ship. The younger ones were the first to show 
confidence, and were much disposed to laugh and joke 
with the men. 
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On our gentlemen requesting to go to their huts, 
they seemed to be thrown into a kind of stupid won- 
derment ; but on being assured they had nothing to 
fear, their countenances brightened up, and they led 
the way through the wood to an open space, sur- 
rounded by pandanus and cocoa-nut trees. These 
natives had evidently had communication with vessels, 
but I very much doubt if any had landed before. 
They did not appear at all alarmed at the firing of 
guns, but were much surprised to see the birds killed, 
holding up their hands, and making ejaculations. 
They had no idea of the principles of barter, and 
allowed anything to be taken without opposition, 
receiving any articles in return with gratitude and 
delight. Iron was prized more than any other thing. 
On reaching the huts, inquiry was made of them for 
their women, when a general burst of laughter ensued, 
and they gave us to imderstand that they had pene- 
trated our motive for visiting their island — " that as 
we inhabited an island without any women, we wanted 
to have some." Nothing more was said to them on 
the subject. They accompanied us to the boats, and 
at parting went through the same ceremonies of rub- 
bing noses, shaking hands, and raising their arms with 
their palms towards us. According to the estimate I 
made of the inhabitants, the number was about ninety. 
From the great age of the chiefs, and the absence of 
wounded or scarred individuals, I should conclude they 
lived in peace. They, however, gave their neighbours 
on the small island to the west (which they called 
Otooho) a very bad name. 

Otooho lies west- north-west of Wytoohee, distant 
twelve and one-third miles, and is distinctly seen from 
it, like a round knoll. This appearance is owing to 
the trees upon it ; for the land is as low as coral islands 
usually are. 

The superficial extent of the island of Otooho is 
about a square mile ; it has no lagoon, is well covered 
with trees, and has fresh water. There were nineteen. 
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men counted, which would make the population about 
fifty souls. No women or children were seen. 

In the morning we bore away for Earaka, and 
shortly afterwards made it. As we approached it, 
another island was discovered, to the northward and 
westward, which was not laid down on any charts. 

On Baraka we soon discovered a party of natives, 
near the entrance to the lagoon, waving a Tahitian 
flag, three horizontal stripes, red, white, and red. They 
were partly dressed, some in shirts, without hats, others 
with vests, and others again with trousers of all colours. 
We landed at the entrance of the lagoon. 

Nothing could be more striking than the difference 
that prevailed between these natives and those of the 
Disappointment Islands, which we had recently left. 
The half-civilization of the natives of Baraka was very 
marked, and it appeared as though we had issued out 
of darkness into Hght. They showed a modest dispo- 
sition, and gave us a hearty welcome. "We were not 
long at a loss as to what to ascribe it ; the missionary 
had been at work here, and his exertions had been 
based upon a firm foundation; the savage had been 
changed to a reasonable creature. Among the in- 
habitants was a native missionary, who had been in- 
strumental in this work. If the missionaries had 
effected nothing else, they would deserve the thanks 
of all those who roam over this wide expanse of ocean, 
and incur its many imknown and hidden dangers. 
Here all shipwrecked mariners would be sure of kind 
treatment, and a share of the few comforts these 
people possess. No savage mistrust and fear were 
seen here. The women and children came about us, 
receiving our trifle& They showed much joy and 
curiosity at the sight of us, and were eager to supply 
our wants. 

I was particularly struck with the modest and quiet 
behaviour of the native missionary, who was a Tahi- 
tian. He kept himself aloof, whilst all the others 
were crowding round to partake in the presents we 
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were distributing, and seemed mucli gratified and 
astonished when I selected him out as the recipient 
of a present similar to the one I had given the chief. 

All the males' heads were shaven somewhat after 
the fashion of a Dominican friar. This practice is said 
to have been adopted by the missionaries at Tahiti, 
for the sake of cleanliness, and also to distinguish the 
Christian from the heathen party. The women have 
theirs cut close, and some are clothed in a pareu, con- 
sisting of three or four yards of cotton, others in a 
loose gown. They were anything but good-looking ; 
but the men were tall and well made. The variety of 
apparel was droll enough. As for the children, I have 
seldom seen finer ; all were well formed, and as cheer- 
ful as they could be. They were for the most part 
naked. 

This was the first island on which we observed the 
dawning of Christianity and civilization. The native 
missionaries, although they are yet ignorant of most 
of the duties enjoined upon a Christian, still do much 
good in preparing the way. Many learn to read, and 
some even to write, under their tuition ; yet they have 
many impediments thrown in the way of their efforts 
by the introduction of spirits by the whites. The old 
chief, and others, are much addicted to the use of it, 
and the vessels resorting here for the pearl-fishery 
generally employ native divers, and pay them for the 
most part in rum or whiskey. We found here an 
Englishman who had belonged to a schooner engaged 
in the pearl-fishery. He told me he had been left 
there sick by his captain, and had been kindly treated 
during his stay of three months on the island. I was 
in hopes of obtaining some information from him, but 
he knew little or nothing of the language, and was, 
moreover, a stupid fellow. I gave him a passage to 
Tahiti, whither he was desirous of going, in the tender. 

While at Ovulau, Captain Wilkes was visited by one 
whom at first he took to be a Feejee-man, but that his 
colour appeared to be lighter thaii that of any n&tvi^ 
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they liad seen. He was a short wrinkled old man, but 
appeared to possess great vigour and activity. He had 
a beard that reached to his middle, and but little hair, 
of a reddish-gray colour, on his head. He gave no 
time for inquiry, but at once addressed the captain in 
broad Irish, with a rich Milesian brogue. In a few 
minutes he made us acquainted with his story, which, 
by his own accoimt, was as follows : — 

His name was Paddy Connel, but the natives called 
him Berry. He was bom in the county of Clare, in 
Ireland ; had run away from school when he was a 
little fellow, and after wandering about as a vagabond, 
was pressed into the army in the first Irish rebellion. 
At the time the French landed in Ireland, the regi- 
ment to which he was attached marched at once 
against the enemy, and soon arrived on the field of 
battle, where they were brought to the charge. The 
first thing he knew or heard, the drums struck up a 
White Boys' tune, and his whole regiment went over 
and joined the French, with the exception of the 
officers, who had to fly. They were then marched 
against the British, and were soon defeated by Lord 
Cornwallis ; it was a hard fight, and Paddy foimd him- 
self among the slain. When he thought the battle 
was over, anJ night came on, he crawled off and 
reached home. He was then taken up and tried for 
his life, but was acquitted ; he was, however, remanded 
to prison, and busied himself in effecting the escape 
of some of his comrades. On this being discovered, 
he was confined in the Black-hole, and soon after 
sent to Cork, to be put on board a convict-ship bound 
to New South Wales. When he arrived there, his 
name was not found on the books of the prisoners, 
consequently he had been transported by mistake, and 
was therefore set at liberty. He then worked about 
for several years, and collected a small sum of money, 
but imfortunately fell into bad company, got drunk, 
and lost it aU. Just about this time Captain Sartori, 
of the ship Oeneral WeUe$ley^ arrived at Sydney.. 
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Having lost a great part of his crew by sickness and 
desertion, he desired to procure hands for his ship^ 
which was still at Sandalwood Bay, and obtained 
thirty-five men, one of whom was Paddy ConneL At 
the time they were ready to depart, a French priva- 
teer, Le Ghricmt, Captain Dubardieu, put into Sydney, 
when Captain Sartori engaged a passage for himself 
and his men to the Feejees. On their way they 
touched at Norfolk Island, where the ship struck, and 
damaged her keel so much, that they were obliged to 
put into the Bay of Islands for repairs. Paddy asserts 
that a difl&culty had occurred here between Captain 
Sartori and his men, about their provisions, which was 
amicably settled. The Gloriant finally sailed from 
New Zealand for Tongataboo, where they arrived just 
after the capture of a vessel which he supposed to 
have been the Port-mu-Prince, as they had obtained 
many articles from the natives which had evidently 
belonged to some large vessel Here they remained 
some months, and then sailed for Sandalwood Bay, 
where the men, on account of their former quarrel 
with Captain Sartori, refiised to go on board the 
GefMT(d Wellesley ; some of them shipped on board 
the Gloricmtf and others, with Paddy, determined to 
remain on shore with the natives. He added, that 
Ci^tain Sartori was kind to him, and at parting had 
given him a pistol, cutlass, and an old good-for- 
nothing musket ; these, with his sea-chest and a few 
dothes, were all that he possessed. He had now 
lived forty years among these savages. After hearing 
his whole story, I told him I did not believe a word 
of it ; to which he answered, that the main part of 
it was true, but he might have made some mistakes, 
as he had been so much in the habit of lying to the 
Feejeeans, that he hardly now knew when he told the 
truth, adding that he had no desire to tell anything, 
but the truth. 

Paddy turned out to be a very amusingJellow, and 
possessed an accurate knowledge of the c^ee^ee char 

L 2 
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racter. Some of the whites told me that he was more 
than half Feejee ; indeed, he seemed • to delight in 
showing how nearly he was allied to them in feeling 
and propensities, and like them seemed to fix his 
attention upon trifles. He gave me a droll account 
of his daily employments, which it would be inappro- 
priate to give here, and finished by telling me the 
only wish he had then, was to get for his little boy, 
m whom he doted, a small hatchet ; and the only 
irticles he had to ofier for it were a few old hens. On 
my asking him if he did not cultivate the ground, he 
said at once, No, he found it much easier to get his 
living by telling the Feejeeans stories, which he could 
always make good enough for them ; these, and the 
care of his two little boys, and his hens, and his pigs, 
when he had any, gave him ample employment and 
plenty of food. He had lived much at Rewa, and 
until lately had been a resident at Levuka, but had, 
in consequence of his intrigues, been expelled by the 
white residents to the island of Ambatiki. It ap- 
peared that they had unanimously come to the con- 
clusion, that if he did not remove they would be 
obliged to put him to death for their own safety. 
I could not induce the natives to inform me the cir- 
cumstances that occasioned this determination, and 
Paddy would not communicate more than that his 
residence on Ambatiki was a forced one, and that it 
was as though he was living out of the world, rearing 
pigs, fowls, and children. Of the last description of 
live stock he had forty-eight, and hoped that he might 
live to see fifty bom to him. He had had one hundred 
wives. 



A KOTAL VISrr IN POLYNESIA.. 



^ The Feejee group are some of the most beautiful 
islands on the globe ; they are all girt by white encir- 
cling coral reefe, wliich constitute natural harbours, 
Jmymg rarely more than one entrance. The great 
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A^atiety of picturesque beauty these islands possess, 
and being blessed with a prolific soil and exuberant 
vegetation, it is painful to bring the mind to realize 
the well-substantiated fact, that they are the abode of 
a savage, ferocious, and treacherous race of cannibals. 

The island of Ovulau, having a few white men resi- 
dents, the commander of the United States exploring 
expedition (Charles Wilkes), on his reaching there, 
directed the chief, Tui Levuke, to send a message to 
Ambau, to inform King Tanoa of his arrival, and to 
desire him to visit the ship. This was at once assum- 
ing an authority over him, and after the fashion of the 
people ; but it was doubted whether he would come, as 
he was old, and a powerful chief. 

However, about four days afterwards, the king of 
Ambau was discovered roimding the southern point of 
the island : his vessel had a magnificent appearance, 
with its immense sail of white mats ; the pennants 
streaming from its yard denoted it at once as belong- 
ing to a great chief It was a fit accompaniment to 
the magnificent scenery around, and advanced rapidly 
and gracefully along ; it was a single canoe, one hun- 
dred feet in length, with an outrigger of large size, 
ornamented with a great number (two thousand five 
hundred) of the Cyprcea ovula shells ; its velocity was 
almost inconceivable, and every one was struck with 
the adroitness with which it was managed and landed 
on the beach. 

Tanoa disembarked, accompanied by his attendants, 
who are generally Tonga-men, forty of whom had the 
direction and sailing of his canoe. Shortly after land- 
ing, he was met by Mr. Vanderford, who had formerly 
been shipwrecked here, and who had lived under hi 
protection for ten months. The meeting was a curious 
one j the old chief walked up to him, and stood look- 
ing, first on one side and then on the other, without 
noticing him, and pretending that he did not see him; 
Mr. Vanderford then walked up to him, clapped him 
^)n the backy and called him by name, when, ihe;^ V^^>3vi 
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b^an laUgbiiig heartily. Mr. Yanderford spoke much 
of the kindness of Tanoa to him during his residence 
among the people of Ambau : it is true that he robbed 
him of everything but his skin, but then he protected 
him from the attacks of others. Shortly afterwards 
a large double canoe arrived, entirely manned by 
Tonga people, under their two chiefs, Lajika and 
Tubou Totai, who were both of them, with about five 
hundred of their followers, paying Tanoa a visit at 
Ambau ; they were the sons of Tubou Ninha, and 
nephews of the celebrated Finau. Tubou Total told 
me that he and his brothers had been residing several 
years in the Feejees ; that they were employed build- 
ing canoes on some of the eastern islands, and that it 
generally took them seven years, from the time they 
left Tonga, to finish them and return. 

Tanoa took up his abode in the mbure, or council- 
bouse, which is the place where all strangers are 
entertained. Here he seated himself, with las prin- 
cipal attendants about him, when his orator, or prime 
minister, made a complimentary oration, at the end of 
which a clapping of hands took place ; to this oration 
one of the principal townspeople replied. This is the 
usual mode of conducting the ceremony : the guest, 
the moment he arrives, gives a condensed account of 
all his doings since they last saw each other, ending 
with many compliments ; to which the host replies in 
equally flattering terms, wishing him all kinds of 
happiness and prosperity. This ceremony being over, 
Tanoa despatched David Whippy on board to inform 
Captain Wilkes of his arrival, and immediately Lieu-r 
tenant Carr was sent to call upon him, and inform 
him that a boat would be at the shore in the morning. 
Food was then brought by the Levukians, according 
to their native custom : it consisted of two large 
baskets containing each a roasted pig, yams, tarc^ 
bread-fruit, <fcc., which were placed before the com- 
pany, This present was acoompaoied by another 
/speech, to which the prime minister again replied ^ 
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tlien came clapping of hands, and the feast ended 
with ava-drinking. 

On the following morning, when the boat landed, 
the three chiefs were waiting on the beach, and all 
came on board, the large canoe following the boat ; 
everything was prepared to give them a most marked 
reception, excepting the salute. Tanoa was the first 
to mount the side of the ship, where the captain was 
ready to receive him, with the officers at the gangway. 
When he reached the deck, he was evidently much 
astonished, particularly when he saw the marines, 
with their muskets, presenting arms, and so many 
officers. The novel sight, to him, of a large New- 
foundland dog, Sydney, who did not altogether like 
the sable appearance of his majesty, the noise of the 
drum and boatswain^s pipe, combined to cause him 
fiome alarm, and he evinced a disposition to retire, 
keeping himself close to the ship's side. He was^ 
after the fashion of his group, almost naked, having a 
email maro passed around his loins, with long ends to 
it, and a large turban of tapa-cloth in folds about his 
bead, so as almost to hide the expression of his coun- 
tenance ; his face was bedaubed with oil and ivory- 
black, as were also his long beard and mustaches, the 
natural hue of which was quite gray. From his be- 
grimed look he has obtained the sobriquet of " Old 
Snuff," among the whites ; he is about sixty-five years 
old, tall, slender, and rather bent by age ; on his 
breast, hanging from his neck, he wore an ornament 
made of mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, and ivory, not 
Tery neatly put together, and as large as a dinner- 
plate ; on his arms he had shell armlets, made of the 
irochus-shell, by grinding them down to the form of 
rings ; his countenance was indicative of intelligence 
and shrewdness, as far as it could be seen ; his mind 
is said to be quite active ; he is about five feet ten 
inches in height, and of small frame ; his features are 
rather inclined to the European mould, and not the 
lea^ allied to the negro ; his hair is crispy \ he «<^*d}2LS^ 
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through his nose, or rather, as if he had lost his 
palate ; his body is, like that of all his people, re* 
markably hairy. After being presented to the officers, 
and receiving the rest of his suite, he was led to the 
after-part of the deck, where mats were laid down, and 
all seated to hold a council, for the commander was 
anxious to finish first the business for which he had 
particularly sought the interview ; this was to procure 
the adoption of rules and regulations for the inter- 
course with foreign vessels, similar to those established 
in the Samoan group the year preceding. David 
Whippy became the interpreter ; but Tanoa had too 
much dignity about him to receive the interpretation 
through Whippy alone, although he understood all 
that he said perfectly, for Whippy speaks their lan- 
guage well ; but he had his " speech-explaining coun- 
sellor," Malanivanua Vakanduna^ or prime minister^ 
who was a remarkably good-looking, intelligent man. 
Whippy gave his name as Korotumvavalu, and said 
that he had great influence with the king. It was 
amusing to see their mode of conducting the business, 
and to understand that Tanoa's dignity would be 
offended by holding discourse with our friend Whippy 
as interpreter ; not, however (as it was explained to 
me by Tubou Total), from any objection he had to 
Whippy, but it would be derogatory to his rank and 
station. 

On the production of the rules and regulations, 
Tanoa seemed rather confused, and at first appeared 
dull and stupid ; this was imputed to his ava-drinking, 
in which they had all indulged to excess the night 
before. He did not seem to comprehend the object of 
them, or, as the interpreter expressed it, " could not 
talce the idea." This is not to be wondered at, when 
it is considered that this was the first act of the kind 
he had been called upon to do. Tubou Total, being a 
traveller of some note, readily \mderstood their mean- 
ing, and through his explanations, Tanoa soon com- 
prehended the object, and listened with attention (his 
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"whole suite sitting around) to the reading of them, 
sentence by sentence ; after which he made signs of 
understanding them, and gave his approval and con- 
sent to having them established, and the next day 
signed them, by making his mark. That which he 
was to keep was rolled up and put into a bright 
round tin case, which he seemed to regard with great 
pride. 

Although much immediate good was not anticipated 
from these regulations, yet it was thought they would 
be of use in restraining the natives. The captain 
talked to him much, through the interpreter, of the 
necessity of protecting the whites, and of punishing 
those who molest and take from them their goods in 
case of shipwreck. He listened very patiently, and 
said, "he had always done so; that my advice was 
very good, but he did not need it ; that I must give 
plenty of it to his son Seru, and talk hard to him ; 
that he would in a short time be king, and needed it." 
They now proceeded to show them the ship. Tanoa 
expressed great astonishment at the wheel, and the 
manner of steering the large canoe or man-of-war. 
The captain told him he was going to order some guns 
to be fired with balls, when he expressed his joy at it, 
saying that he thought the captain was offended, from 
there being no firing when he first came on board. 
On the commander being told it was not so, but that 
he must consider it more honourable to him to fire 
balls, he was well satisfied. It was amusing to see the 
curiosity excited among them all, when they under- 
stood the large gims were to be fired. On the firing 
taking place, they all made an exclamation of surprise 
and astonishment — ^followed with a cluck of the 
tongue in a high key, putting their fingers to their 
mouth, and patting it after the fashion of children, or 
one of our own Indians in giving the war-whoop. 
Tanoa would not at first look at the ball fiying along 
and throwing up the water. When the second was 
fired, he uttered the same marks of surprise as the 
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rest ; and after the third, lie begged that no more 
should be fired, as he was amply satisfied with the 
honour, and the noise almost distracted him. As they 
went about the ship, when they saw anything thai 
pleased them, they would say, Vi naka ! vi naka 1 
In expresaing their satisfeaion for many things, they 
repeat the words vi naka several times very quickly. 

Suitable presents were now distributed to Tanoa 
and suite. These were received with clappincf of 
hands. The marines were put through their exerdses, 
marched and countermarched to the music of the drum 
and fife, which delighted them extremely. After 
being three hours on board, hearing that the provisions 
for the feast had been sent on shore, they desired to 
depart, and were again landed. The Tongese sang 
their boat-song as they sculled his canoe \ but this 
custom, according to Whippy, is not practised by the 
Feejees. • 

A finer-looking set of men than composed the suite 
of Tanoa have scarcely been seen. There was a great 
contrast between the Tongese and Feejees ; the Ton- 
gese have small joints and well-developed and rounded 
muscles, while the Feejees' limbs are large and mus- 
cular j the latter are slender in body, and apparently 
inured to hard fare and living. The difierence in 
manner was equally great : in the Tongese there was 
a native grace combined with fine forms, and an ex- 
pression and carriage as if educated ; whilst there was 
an air of power and independence in the Feejees, that 
made them claim attention. They at once strike one 
as peculiar, and unlike the Polynesian natives, having 
a great deal of activity both of mind and body. 

After the king got on shore, they had much talk at 
the mbure-house, upon all they had seen, and among 
other things, he remarked, ''that my men might be 
good warriors, but they walked very much like Mus- 
covy ducks," a bird of which they had numbers. 

Tanoa sent word he would like to come and see 
things without ceremony, which was readily consented 
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to. The next day he came on board, as he said, to 
look and see for himself; he stayed some hours. 
When he entered the cabin, the captain was pouring 
out some mercury for the artificial horizon, of which 
he gave him seyeral globules in his hand. He com- 
plained of their being hot, and amused himself for a 
long time in trying to pinch them up, which of course 
he found it impossible to do, and showed some vexation 
on being foiled, nipping his fingers together with 
great vehemence to catch the metal. His actions 
resembled those of a monkey ; he kept looking at his 
fingers, and seemed astonished that they were not wet, 
and could not be made to understand how it could wet 
a button (which was silvered for him), and not his 
fingers. He talked a great deal of the regulations he 
had signed. He desired that when his son Seru paid 
a visit to the ship, to talk hard to him, and give him 
plenty of good advice, for he was a young man and 
frisky ; but he himself ^as old, and saw things that 
were good and bad. 



The Rev. H. Cheever, in his personal narrative, fiir- 
nishes us with a most graphic description of 

THE VOLCANO AT HAWAH. 

It was about four o'clock in the afbemoon that we 
arrived near the brink of this mighty crater of Kilauea^ 
at a place near the north-west end, where our screen 
was to be erected for the night. It being too late to 
explore the abyss that day, and our natives not yet 
ha^g come up with food and baggage, we went to 
visit a sulphur-bank a few hundred yards from the 
crater, out 'of which sulphureous vapour was issuing 
by various crevices, so hot in some places as instantly 
to scald the hand. It is 150 to 200 yards long, forty 
wide, and thirty or forty feet high. 

The mound seems to have been originally lava^ now 
decomposed by the powerful action of hot sulphureoua 
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gaaea, and made into a material not inappropriatelj 
called by the natives Teaka/epde^ or Pele's excrementfl^ 
hardened into a red crust at top, but moist under* 
neath, and all interlaid with shining crystals of sulphur, 
which you will hear curiously crepitate and rustle, 
whenever the outside is broken and the external air 
let in. 

This mound can be ascended and travelled over its 
entire length, only that it is very hot and enveloped in 
mineral vapours, and will shake sometimes rather 
alarmingly under the feet, like a patch of tenacious 
clay in spring, from which the frost is coming out. 
There are apertures all along its sides, whose edges 
are Mnged with the finest crystals, of a delicate yellow 
colour, but so fragile and soft, that a touch will crush 
them. At a few feet from the apertures the crust has 
somewhat hardened and cooled, and you may dig out 
with a staff some of the most beautiful specimens of 
crystallized sulphur that can be found the world over. 
They are of an orange-yellow, in the form of acicular 
prisms and tetrahedral pyramids, attached on one side 
as a bed to embossed cakes of joint mud and sulphur, 
that sparkle like anything powdered or fretted with 
gold. 

The trees and shrubs that grow on its sides as far 
down as you can look are completely whitened, and in 
some cases even crystallized over with sulphur. The 
genial heat and incessant condensation of steam there 
constitute a natural hot-house for those species of 
vegetation that can bear it. The entire hill, and re- 
gion of inflammable matter under it, forms undoubtedly 
one of the great reservoirs from which the volcano is 
fed, 

"With ever-burning sulphur unconsumed." 

Undermined as it constantly must be by the sub- 
duction of fuel for the volcano, and shaken by earth- 
quakes, it will not be strange if this hill, and the entire 
sunken plain on which visitors encamp, shall some day 
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slide off into the abyss. The rock there, in some 
places on the surface, shows a heat of 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and travellers have often slept within a 
foot of a fissure from which steam was escaping hot 
chough to cook their potatoes. Such seams are nu- 
merous and wide, extending undoubtedly down to the 
igneous bed in which the whole tract has its slippery 
foundation, like a vast iceberg in the sea. 

After much wearisome tossing and rolling, getting 
up and lying down, viewing now the salient jets and 
coruscations, and beautiful fire-works of the volcano, 
and now the placid moon and stars, I managed, with 
aching, flea-flayed fingers, to put together grass for a 
fire. It was so cold that ice had formed on a cala- 
bash that lay outside our screen. Our natives being 
wakened from sleep, which the ukulele did not care to 
harass when they had better blood for game, we soon 
despatched breakfast and other duties. 

Let a man only have a good stout pole to put before 
him and lean upon, and a descent may be accom- 
plished with tolerable ease by the north-eastern cliff of 
the crater, where the side has fallen in and slidden 
downward, leaving a number of huge out-jutting rocks, 
like giants' stepping-stones, or the courses of the pyra- 
mid of Jizeh. 

By hanging to these, and the mere aid of a pole, 
you may descend the first pali (precipice) to where 
the avalanche brought up and was stayed : a wild re- 
gion, broken into abrupt hills and deep glens, thickly 
set with shrubs and old ohias, and producing in great 
abundance the ohdo (Hawaiian whortleberry, formerly 
sacred to the goddess of the volcano), and a beautiful 
lustrous blackberry that grows on a branching vine 
close to the ground. Thousands of birds find there 
a safe and warm retreat ; and they will continue, I 
suppose, the innocent warblers, to pair and sing there, 
till the fires from beneath, having once more eaten 
through its foundations, the entire tract, with all its 
miniature mountains and woody glens, shall slide off 
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suddenly into the abyss Below to feed the hanger of 
all-deyouring fire. 

The path that winds over atd down through this 
tract, crossing some of these unsightly seams by a 
natural bridge of only a foot's breadth, is safe enough 
by daylight, if one wiU keep in it. But be careful that 
you do not diverge iar on either side, or let the shades 
of night overtake you there, lest a single misstep in. 
the grass and ferns, concealing some horrible hole, or 
an accidental stumble, shall plunge you beyond the 
reach of sunlight into a covered penstock of mineral 
fire, or into the heart of some deep sunken cavern. 

The way through this tract descends not abruptly 
for about half a mile, to a steep bank of partially de- 
composed lava, somewhat furrowed by water-courses, 
by which you go down some hundreds of feet more ta 
what everybody calls the Black Ledge. 

This is an immense rampart or gallery of grisly 
black scoria and lava, about half a mile wide, running 
all round the pit, slightly sloping inward, and not un- 
frequently overflowed in eruptions. By it you learn 
the dimensions of the great lake to which this is now 
the shore. It may be compared to the wide beach ol 
an ocean, seldom flooded all over except in very high 
tides ; or to a great field of thick shore ice, from under 
which the tide has retired, leaving it cracked and rent, 
but not so as to break up the general evenness of its 
surface. 

The upper crust is generally glossy, cellular, and 
cinderlike, brittle and crackling under the feet ; but 
directly underneath the superficies, hard and compact, 
as proved by inspecting the great seams and fissures, 
from some of which flickering currents of hot air, and 
from others scalding steam and smoke, are continually 
issuing. Pound on it, and you will hear deep, hollow 
reverberations, and sometimes your pole will break 
through a place like the rotten trap-door of some old 
ruin, and open upon you a hideous black hole without 
bottouL 
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Over this great Tolcanic mole or offset, we pro- 
ceeded to make our way toward the caldron in the 
south-east, pounding before us with our pole, like men 
crossing a river to find whether the ice ahead will bear 
them. We stopped every now and then to examine 
and get up on to some great cone or oven, which had 
been formed after the congelation of the crust, by 
pent-up gas blowing out from beneath the cooling 
lava, raising it as in great bubbles, and letting its 
bkck, viscous vomit dribble from the top, and flow 
down sluggishly and congeal before it had found a 
level, like ice in very cold weather over a waterfall. 
Thus it would flow over the Black Ledge, hardening 
sometimes in round streams like a cable, or in ser- 
pentine forms like a great anaconda : and again it 
would spread out from the foot of the cone a little 
way, in form like a bronze lion's foot. 

The surface was frequently broken, or ready to 
break, with the weight of one's body, from the fiery 
liquid having subsided after the petrifaction of the 
crust. Generally, too, the hardened lava seemed to 
have been flowed over, like ice near tlie shore when 
the tide rises and goes down, with a thin scum of lava 
that became shelly and crepitated imder the foot like 
shelly ice. 

Then, as we went further into the bed of the crater, 
gradually going down, we would come to places where, 
like as in frozen mill-ponds, whence the water has 
been drawn off, the congealed lava had broken in to 
the depth sometimes of fifty and one hundred feet. 
Everywhere, too, there were great fissures and cracks, 
as in fields of river ice, now and then a large air-hole, 
and here and there great bulges and breaks, and places 
from which a thin flame would be curling, or over 
which you would see a glimmer like that which 
trembles over a body of fresh coals or a recently- 
burned lime-kiln. Touch your stick there, and it 
would immediately kindle. 

There were also deep, wide ditches^ through which. 
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a stream of liquid lava had flowed since tbe petrifaction 
of the main hody through which it passed. Cascades 
of fire are saic^to be often seen in the course of these 
canals or rivers, as they leap some precipice, pre- 
senting in the night- a scene of unequalled splendour 
and sublimity. In some places the banks or dikes of 
these rivers are excavated and fallen in with hideous 
crash and ruin ; and often you may go up, if you dare, 
the edge on one side and look over into the gulf, and 
away under the opposite overhanging bank, where the 
igneous fluid has worn away and scooped it out till 
the cliff hangs on air, and seems to topple and lean 
like the tower of Pisa, just ready to fall. 

It would be no very comfortable reflection, if a man 
were not too curiously eager and bold, and intent 
upon the novelties he is drinking in by the senses, 
to have much reflection or fear at such a time, to 
think how easily an earthquake might tumble down 
the bank on which he is standing, undermined in 
like manner with that which you are looking at right 
opposite. 

On our left, as we passed on to the Great Caldron, 
we explored, as far as was possible between the heat 
and vapour, the great bank, or, more properly, moun- 
tain-side of sulphur and sulphate of lime (plaster of 
Paris), and obtained some specimens of no little 
beauty. There are cliffs of sulphur through which 
scalding hot vapour is escaping as high up above you 
as eight hundred feet ; and lower down there are 
seams from which lambent and flickering flames are 
darting, and jets of hot air will sometimes whirl by 
you, involving no Httle danger by their inhalation. 
Around these fissures are yellow and green incrus- 
tations of sulphur, which afford a new variety of 
specimens. 

When we had got to the leeward of the caldron, we 
found large quantities of the finest threads of metallic 
vitrified lava, like the spears and filaments of sealing- 
wax, called Pele's hair. The wind has caught them 
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from the jets and bubbling springs of gory lava, and 
carried them away on its wings till they have lodged 
in nests and crevices, where they may be collected like 
shed wool about the time of sheep-shearing. Some- 
times this is found twenty miles to the leeward of the 
volcano. 

The heat and sulphur gas, irritating the throat and 
lungs, are so great on that side, that we had to sheer 
away off from the brim of the caldron, and could not 
observe close at hand the part where there was the 
most gushing and bubbling of the ignifluous mineral 
fluid. But we passed roimd to the windward, and were 
thus enabled to get up to the brim, so as to look over 
for a minute into the molten lake, burning incessantly 
with brimstone and fire. 

But the lava which forms your precarious foothold, 
melted, perhaps, a hundred times, cannot be handled 
or trusted, and the heat even there is so great as to 
bum the skin of one's face, although the heated air, 
as it rises, is instantly swept off to the leeward by the 
wind. It is always hazardous, not to say foolhardy, 
to stand there for a moment, lest your uncertain foot- 
hold, crumbling and crispy by the action of fire, should 
suddenly give way and throw you instantly into the 
fiery embrace of death. 

At times, too, the caldron is so fuiiously boiling, 
and splashing, and spitting its fires, and casting up its 
salient angry jets of melted lava and spume, that all 
approach to it is forbidden. We stumbled several 
tunes near it, as a man will in the spring, who is walk- 
ing over a river of which the ice is beginning to 
thaw, and the upper stratum, made of frozen snow, is 
dissolved and rotten. A wary native who accompanied 
us wondered at our daring,, and would not be kept 
once from pulling me back, as with the eager and bold 
curiosity of a discoverer, all absorbed in the view of 
SQch exciting wonders, I was getting too near. 

At the time we viewed it, the brim all round was 
covered with splashes and spray to the width of teiv. 

H 
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or twelve feet, ^e surface of the lake was about a 
mile in its longest diameter, at a depth of thirtj or 
forty feet from its brim, and agitated more or less all 
over, in some places throwing up great jets and spouts 
of fierj-red lava, in other places spitting it out like 
steam from an escape-pipe when the valves are half- 
lifted, and again squirting the molten rock as from a 
pop-gun. 

The surface was like a river or lake when the ice is 
yoing out and broken up into cakes, over which you 
will sometimes see the water running, and sometimes 
it will be quite hidden. In the same manner in this 
lake of fire, while its surface was generally covered 
with a crust of half-congealed dusky lava, and raised 
into elevations, or sunk into depressions, yoa would 
now and then see the live coal-red stream running 
along. Two cakes of lava, also, would meet like cakes 
of ice, and their edges crushing, would pUe up and fall 
over precisely like the phenomena of moving fields of 
ice; there was, too, the same rustling, grinding noise. 



In the extracts from Captain Wilkes' account of the 
exploring voyage, mention is made more than once of 
a Feejee building called the mbwre ; this name, which 
no one can speak, no one can spell, means the spirit- 
house, the supposed residence of the great spirit of 
the people's idolatrous belief This structure is built 
on a raised and walled mound ; its proportions are 
uncouth, being nearly twice as high as it is broad at 
the base, and has a singularly high and sharp-peaked 
roof — a piece of timber, seiving as a ridge-pole, pro- 
jects four feet each end, and it is covered with white 
shells. 
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THE PERILS OF THE LAND, 

BY WAB AND IN THE WILDS. 



JOHN LEDYAKD, THE TRAVELLEK. 

Thb liistory of geographical discovery affords nume- 
rous examples of the indomitable spirit in man to 
persevere in accomplishing his settled purpose ; and in 
John Ledyard we have a remarkable instance of the 
power possessed by a mind confidently relying on its 
own resources, of attaining the object determined 
upon. When he had fixed his mind upon a thing, 
nothing turned him, and we shall find him, when dis- 
appointed of promised assistance, setting out with an 
axe, two dogs, and a tobacco-pipe, as his sole com- 
panions in exploring the wilds of America. It is not 
our intention to hold his character up as an object of 
unlimited admiration, for, not to speak of other idl- 
ings, — such as his impatience of control or reproof, 
and his unsettled habits, — ^the very excess of the 
quality by which he attaiied «uch^rising results, 
his self-confidence, frequently led him to act with a 
wilfulness and want of caution which did him much 
injury. Confident in himself, he took too little heed of 
the morrow, and thus was often obliged to encounter 
difiiculties which the exercise of a little piudence 
might have prevented. The result of these failings 
will be seen in the short narrative we are about to 
enter upon ; they are to be lamented and avoided. 
But his determined perseverance, which enabled him 
to triumph over obstacles which would have daunted 
and disheartened almost any other man, is to be ad- 
mired, and to be regarded as a worthy object of our 
imitation. 

M 2 
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John Ledyard was bom at Groton, a small village 
in Connecticut ; he was the eldest of four children^ 
who by the death of their father were early thrown 
upon the sole care of their mother, who was left in 
very straitened circumstances. She was a woman 
possessing excellent qualities and a well-informed 
mind^ and above all, emineut for piety and the religious 
virtues. Her early instructions were never forgotten 
by her son John, who was tenderly attached to her. 
Some years after his father's death, John Ledyard was 
taken charge of by his grandfather, who sent him to 
the grammar-school at Hartford, and subsequently 
placed him in a lawyer's office. This situation by no 
means suited John Ledyard, who, after a few months* 
trial, gave up the law. ^ Hk fondness for wandering 
and adventure was probably the cause of the choice 
he now made of a pursuit. A college had shortly 
before been established at Hanover, theu almost a 
wilderness, for the education of Indians and of young 
men designed as Indian missionaries. The priucipal, 
Df . Wheelock, offered to receive Ledyard, who accord- 
ingly repaired to Dartmouth College, where, however, 
he continued scarcely a year. Three months of this 
time were occupied in a i*amble among the Indians, 
which he undertook unaccompanied, and of which we 
possess no particulars, ftirther than that the time was 
spent in wandering through the forests, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in company with the various 
tribes with whom he fell in^ and that his excursions 
extended as far as Canada. 

The routine of the college duties was irksome to 
one for whom the forest had such charms; and though 
he could study the Greek Testament in his solitary 
canoe on the brink of a cataract, yet he could ill brook 
the confinement of a class-room. 

His conduct, though strictly moral, was in other 
respects so irregular as to call down reproof, which 
Ledyard could not endure. He determined to leave 
college^ and he effected his purpose in a manner the 
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most characteristic. He felled a large tree on the 
banks of the Connecticut, and with the aid of his 
oompanions shaped it into a canoe, fifty feet long and 
three broad, in which he embarked, with a good stock 
of provisions, a bearskin, a paddle, a Greek Testament, 
and an Ovid, and trusted himself upon a river inter- 
rupted by rapids and falls, with which he was totally 
unacquainted. Fourteen years afterwards he told 
Mr. Jefferson that he was deeply engaged in reading 
when his canoe approached Bellow's Falls, where he 
was suddenly roused by the noise of the waters rush- 
ing among the rocks through the narrow passage. 
The danger was imminent, as no boat could go down 
that &11 without being instantly dashed in pieces, and 
it was with difficulty that he gained the sJiore. He 
procured oxen, and having conveyed his canoe over- 
land past the falls, and continuing his solitary voyage 
without accident, surprised his friends at Hartford 
with his very unexpected appearance. 

Having totally abandoned the idea of the Indian 
mission, he now desired to devote himself to the 
ministry, in which he was (not very judiciously) en- 
couraged by some of his friends and several ministers 
to whom he applied. Their good-nature made them 
unwilling to discourage him in a pursuit in which his 
talents were fully equal to the labour, but for which 
his peculiar character rendered him very imfit. Some 
time, though not a long period, was spent in study, 
and he sought to obtain his object — ^immediate admis- 
sion to the ministry — with his accustomed energy ; 
but he was foiled in his efforts, and at length aban- 
.doned his design. He now fell in with an old friend 
of his father, a Captain Deshon, the master of a mer- 
chantman ; and on board his ship, about to sail from 
New London, bound to Gibraltar, the Barbary coast, 
and home by way of the "West Indies, he entered as a 
common sailor, although he was treated by the captain 
xather as a friend and associate than according to the 
zank he held on board the vessel This was not aa 
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unnatural step on the part of an ardent young man 
disappointed in the schemes which he had wished to 
realize^ and whose adventurous disposition made the 
sight of foreign lands desirable^ even in the humble 
station of a common sailor. Nothing very remarkable 
occurred during the voyage, save at Gibraltar, where 
during a short residence on shore he took a fancy for 
the army, and actually enlisted, in a British regiment, 
and was lost to his shipmates, until the captain acci- 
dentally discovered him on parade, going through the 
exercise with scrupulous accuracy. Captain Deshon 
remonstrated with him, and urged him to return to 
the ship. He said he enlisted because he was partial 
to the service, and thought the profession of a soldier 
well suited to a man of honour and enterprise. Even- 
tually he was released, and returned to America with 
Captain Deshon. 

When once more in America he found himself 
wholly without occupation, and saw no opening for 
pushing his fortune. The wandering mania appears 
I havf already ^ized him, a. in abetter he'^ote 
from Gibraltar he told his friends that he had allotted 
to himself a further seven years' wandering. He had 
heard from his grandfather that he had relations in 
England who were rich, and in the hope of discovering 
these, and by their means obtaining assistance in pro- 
secuting his favourite schemes of travel, he worked his 
passage to Plymouth, and literally begged his way to 
London, indulging all the time bright dreams of the 
future. He succeeded in discovering his relations ; 
but his claims being at first doubted, he indignantly 
lefr the house, and although assistance was afterwards 
tendered, he refused to accept it. 

Captain Cook was now preparing to set out on the 
voyage from which he was never to return, and Led- 
yard determined to make one of the expedition. With 
this view he enlisted in the marines, and then, con- 
triving to obtain an interview with Captain Cook, 
found no difficulty in persuading him to take him as 
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one of the complement. Cook promoted him to the 
rank of corporal, and in that capacity he served daring 
the voyage. He kept a journal during this period, 
but on his return to England it was, in common with 
all other journals and memoranda made by any one on 
board, taken possession of by the Admiralty, in order 
to prevent any mis-statements in the first public ac- 
count of the expedition. 

Ledyard subsequently published an account of the 
voyage in America ; but as this, although curious in 
some respects, especially as regards the circumstances 
of Gaptun Cook's death, relates to matters already 
well known, we shall not advert to it, except in one 
a£&ir in which he was personally engaged, and*which 
much affected his future course of life. After exploring 
Nootka Sound, where Ledyard made many observa- 
tions on the advantages to be obtained from a trade 
in furs with the natives, the vessels arrived at the 
island of Onalaska, where they were much surprised 
at meeting with many signs of European intercourse 
among the natives. This made Captain Cook very 
desirous of exploring the island ; but he was in doubt 
as to the best means of accomplishing his object. 
Ledyard volunteered his services, wHch were gladly 
accepted by Cook, who appreciated his character. He 
set out entirely unarmed, under the guidance of the 
natives, who, after a tedious journey on foot across 
the island, conducted him to a settlement made by 
the Russians, who had there established a station in 
communication with their establishment in Kamt- 
flchatka, for the purpose of carrying on the fui>trade. 
Ledyard succeeded in his mission, and an interview 
took place between Captain Cook and some of the 
Russians, who accompanied Ledyard back to the 
vessels. The observations he made here confirmed 
him in his views of the practicability of establishing 
a very profitable trade in furs, and which were still 
further strengthened when he became aware of the 
very high piice that might be obtained for them in 
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China. He made and carefully recorded very minute 
inquiries on this subject, which have since been appre- 
ciated, although the projector met nothing but dis- 
couragement. 

Ledyard returned to England with the expedition, 
and continued upwards of two years in the service, 
but, the American war having n6w broken out, he for 
some time decHned engaging against his countrymen. 
He, however, at length embarked on board a vessel 
destined for America, but he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to desert. After visiting his Mends, and suffer- 
ing sufficient time to elapse to prevent the probability 
of a seizure from the English powers, he bent all the 
energies of his mind, and they were great, to the 
accomplishment of the scheme he had formed, of 
establishing a trade with the north-west of America. 
Everything he proposed has been since shown to be 
well founded ; but the difficulties he encountered pre- 
vented him and his country from reaping the reward. 
Upwards of two years were consumed in attempts to 
effect this object. The scheme was repeatedly taken 
up and abandoned by different merchants. Ledyard's 
exertions were extreme. New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and New London, were again and again 
visited ; and repeatedly the cup of hope was raised 
to his lips, but to be dashed away. 

At length, finding all hope of support in America 
vain, he resolved to expend the slender stock of money 
he possessed, derived from the remuneration he re- 
ceived for his losif time, from the merchants who had 
withdrawn from the enterprise, in visiting France, 
with the intention of engaging some of the merchants 
of L'Orient in his design. At L'Orient he was de- 
tained a whole year ; his scheme was at first enter- 
tained, and he appeared to be on the point of realizing 
all his expectations. But the season was unpropitious, 
and after delays most vexatious to his ardent mind, it 
was abandoned. Yet undaunted, he proceeded to 
Paris ; he knew he was right, and that the timidity 
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which made his supporters, one after another, draw 
back, was unreasonable. " In Paris," thought he, " I 
shall surely find some who will duly value the plans I 
propose." 

Mr. Jefferson, who was at this time mmister from 
the United States to the court of France, at once 
perceived the advantages that would flow from such a 
voyage as Ledyard proposed, and approved highly of 
his design ; but he took no steps in promoting it at 
present, although the expedition under Lewis and 
Clarke, which he projected twenty years afterwards, 
had its origin in the views suggested by Ledyard. 

He had not been many days in Paris when he met 
the celebrated adventurer Paul Jones, at that time 
acting under a commission from the United States, 
and who had come to Paris for the purpose of re- 
covering the value of several prizes he had taken and 
sent into French ports. Jones's ardent spirit eagerly 
caught at the schemes proposed by Ledyard. He 
joined heartily in forwarding them ; proposed to engage 
two vessels, store them with a fitting cargo, proceed 
with Ledyard to the north-west coast, spend six 
months in building a fort and stockade and collecting 
furs, and then, leaving Ledyard in charge of this 
establishment, proceed with a cargo of fur to China ; 
barter them for Chinese produce, and then proceeding, 
by way of the Cape of Grood Hope, either to Europe, 
or the United States, sell his cargo, and taking oh 
board articles fit for the Indian market, return to the 
fort. Jones was so earnest in the business, that he 
advanced money to Ledyard for the purchase of cargo 
for the outfit ; but just at this crisis he was called 
away to L'Orient, where he was detained some months. 
Either unexpected obstacles occurred, or his ardour 
cooled, for he abandoned the scheme he had been so 
earned in, and Ledyard once more had the mortifica- 
tion to see his dearest hopes blighted at the very 
moment when his prospects seemed to be brightest. 
Ledyard next endeavoured to organize a company in 
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Paris, for the purpose of carrying out his darling 
scheme ; and in the plan he proposed to them, he 
designed to return himself overland to the United 
States, after despatching a vessel to China. After 
months of unayailing efforts, this scheme proved abor- 
tive, and Ledyard foimd himself once more cast loose 
on the world. 

Nothing daunted, he now proposed to apply to the 
empress of Russia for permission to travel across 
her dominions to Behrmg's Straits. Mr. Jefferson 
approved his plan, and introduced him to Baron 
Grimm, the confidential agent of the empress, by 
whom the application was forwarded to Petersburg ; 
but five months elapsed without bringing an answer, 
during which time Ledyard subsisted on supplies 
levied on "vice-consuls, consuls, ministers, and pleni- 
potentiaries." At length, just when he was thinking 
of setting off without the permission of the empress, 
a proceeding from which his friends dissuaded him, 
he received a letter from Sir James Hall, who had seen 
and befriended him at Paris, which induced him to go 
to London. He there found an English ship in com- 
plete readiness to sail for the Pacific Ocean. Sir 
James Hall introduced him to the owners, who imme- 
diately offered him a free passage in the vessel, with 
the promise that he should be set on shore at any 
place on the north-west coast which he might choose. 
The merchants, no doubt, hoped to profit somewhat by 
his knowledge and experience. One of Cook's officers 
was also going out in the same vessel. The day 
before he was to go on board, he thus wrote to 
Mr. Jefferson : — " Sir James Hall presented me with 
twenty guineas ; I bought two great dogs, an Indian 
pipe, and a hatchet. My want of time, as well as of 
m^W, will prevent my icing any otherwise than in- 
differently equipped for such an enterprise ; but it is 
certain that I shall be much more in want before I see 
Virginia." 

When the anchor was raised, and the sails were 
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spread to a fair wind, Ledjard believed that at last 
the wish of his heart would be fulfiUed ; but he seemed 
bom for disappointment. The vessel was not out of 
sight of land, when it was brought back for some 
breach of the revenue laws, and ultimately condemned. 
This was a severe blow to poor Ledyard : he rallied 
manfully against it, and renewing his project of a 
journey through Siberia, and thence to America, a 
subscription was raised for the purpose of enabling him 
to carry his design into execution. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Hunter, Sir James Hall, and Colonel Smith were 
his chief patrons. The amount rfdsed could not have 
been very large, since we find that, on his arrival at 
Hamburg, he had but ten guineas left. Here he found 
that Major Langbain, a very eccentric American tra- 
veller, had recently been at the hotel where Ledyard 
lodged, and that he had gone off to Copenhagen without 
his baggage, taking with him only one spare shirt, and 
very few other articles of clothing. His trunks were 
to be sent after him, but, being accidentally delayed, 
he had written for them in terms which induced Led- 
yard to believe he was in want of money. Ledyard 
hastened to relieve the imagined distress of his coun- 
tryman, and, although it was far out of his way, he 
went straight to Copenhagen, where he found Lang- 
bain in a very awkward situation, without money or 
Mends, and shut up in his room for want of decent 
apparel to appear abroad in. Ledyard's ten guineas 
soon vanished. He spent two weeks with Langbain, 
but could not persuade him to join him in his expedi- 
tion even as far as Petersburgh; Langbain refused, 
saying — " No ! I esteem you ; but I can travel in 
the way I do with no man on earth." Ledyard con- 
sequently prepared to set out for Petersburgh by him- 
self ; but how was he to do this without a farthing ? 
He drew a small bill on Colonel Smith, and he had the 
good fortune to meet with a merchant who consented 
to cash it for him. A sum had been left in the 
colonel's hands to answer such an exigence, but not to 
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the iiill amount of the bill ; which was, however, duly 
honoured when it came to hand. Thus furnished, he 
set out, and arrived at Stockholm about the end of 
January, 1787. The common route from Stockholm 
to Petersburgh is across the Gulf of Bothnia to Abo in 
Finland, touching at the isles of Aland on the passage 
— ^a journey performed over the ice in winter ; but the 
season was so mild that the ice was too insecure to 
risk a passage, and no alternative remained but tra- 
velling round the gulf into Lapland, and thence 
through the whole extent of Finland to Petersburg, 
or staying at Stockholm till the passage to Abo was 
open. He did not long hesitate, but set out at once, 
alone and on foot, for Tomea, at the head of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, but a few miles south of the arctic circle, 
and thence he proceeded to Petersburgh, where he 
arrived before the 20th of March, without money, 
and almost destitute of clothes. How he performed 
this surprising journey is not known, nor even the 
route which he took from Tomea ; but, in a letter to 
Mr. Jefferson, he speaks of passing through the most 
unfrequented parts of Finland ; from whence it is con- 
cluded that he did not follow the usual coast road to 
Abo. It is a most astonishing fact, that he was able 
to accomplish this formidable journey within seven 
weeks of the time of leaving Stockholm, making the 
average distance travelled about two hundred mSes a 
week. 

He had letters of introduction with him, and soon 
found friends at Petersburgh, and, venturing to draw 
for twenty pounds on Sir Joseph Banks, was (for him) 
well supplied with money. Mr. William Brown, a 
Scotch physician, was proceeding to the province of 
Kolyvan, in the employment of the empress. Led- 
yard joined him, and thus had a companion on his tour 
for more than three thousand miles. From this 
arrangement he enjoyed an important advantage, for 
Dr. Brown travelled at the expense of the government ; 
and, as Ledyard went with him by permission of the 
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proper authority, his travelling charges were probably 
aefrayed — in part at. least — ^from the public funds. 
The party left Petersburgh on the 1st of June, and in 
six days arrived at Moscow, where they hired a person 
to go with them to Kazan, a distance of 550 miles, 
and drive their kibitka with three horses. 

They stayed a week at Kazan, and then commenced 
their journey to Tobolsk, where they arrived on the 
11th of July, having crossed the Ural mountains, and 
passed the frontiers of Europe and Asia. 

It was arranged that he should travel from Bamaoul 
to Irkutsk, a distance of 1,732 versts, or 1,155 miles, 
three versts being equal to two miles, with the courier 
who carried the mail. This was another fortunate 
circumstance, and enabled the traveUer to proceed 
much more rapidly than it would otherwise have been 
possible, and it appears that all the expenses were 
defrayed by the government. Between Bamaoul and 
Tomsk, the first halting-place, a distance of about 300 
miles, passed over in two days and three nights, the 
effects of the violent winds, which frequently desolate 
whole districts, were very perceptible. At Tomsk, a 
miserable town, the abode of the vilest and most 
wretched convicts, they were detained two or three 
days, but were hospitably entertained by the governor, 
a Frenchman. In ten days from the time of leaving 
Tomsk, they arrived in Irkutsk, over a road of which 
he speaks in no terms of commendation. From Tomsk 
to Yenessey the country exhibited rather an agreeable 
aspect and marks of cultivation, and in this region he 
firat found the " real craggy peaked hill or mountain," 
and from Krasnojarsk to Irkutsk was the first stony 
zpad which he had passed over in the Bussian domi- 
nions. The streets of Tobolsk, and some of the other 
towns on his route, were paved with wood. 

From Irkutsk, where he was delayed for some days 
waiting for the post, he proceeded to the river Lena, 
and there embarking in a bateau, arrived at Yakutsk, 
affcer a fittiguing voyage of twenty-two days. When 
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he left Irkutsk, it was jnst in the midst of harvest- 
time, and the reapers were in the fields ; but when he 
entered Yakutsk, the snow was six inches deep, and the 
boys were whipping their tops on the ice. Here his 
travels in prosecution of his fiivourite scheme were put 
an end to. Under pretence that the season was too 
far advanced, the governor at first threw difficulties in 
his way, and at length absolutely prevented him from 
proceeding. Ledyard made several unavailing attempts 
to proceed, as he believed, and truly, that the difficul- 
ties were exaggerated ; but he was forced to give way, 
and occupied himself during his sojourn in inquiries 
upon the condition of the country and its mhabitants; 
holding ever before his eyes his favourite idea, that 
the Tartars and the North American Indians were the 
same race ; he was also curious in his inquiries re- 
specting the variation of colour in different races, and 
the causes of those variations, as he felt a strong de- 
sire to prove that these were caused by exterior cir- 
cumstances, and not from an organic distinction. His 
notes on this subject are loose and undigested ; and 
we cannot afford room for them at present. Whilst 
at Yakutsk he met with Captain Billings, the com- 
mander of a Russian expedition of discovery, and an 
old fellow-companion in Cook's voyage. Billings had 
been assistant to Bayly, the astronomer attached to 
Cook's expedition, and had had the good fortune to 
be employed by the empress Catharine in the explo- 
ration of the north-eastern regions of her territories. 
Billings was going up to Irkutsk, and, without any 
idea of the fete that awaited his fidend, persuaded him 
to accompany him, merely to pass away the time in 
society. One evening Ledyard was suddenly arrested 
by the Russian police, acting imder an order just 
received from the empress; he was hurried into a 
kibitka, and carried as fast as post-horses could convey 
him to the frontiers of Poland, where he was coolly 
turned adrift, and told that it was at the risk of his 
life if he ever attempted to enter Russia again. At 
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first sight such a proceeding, after the great facilities 
that had been afforded to him in the earlier part of 
his journey, appears strange ; but it is easily accounted 
for. When Ledjard obtained his passport and go* 
vemment protection, the court was abroad, and occu- 
pied by amusements, and probably the empress thought 
that by showing a trifling favour to an American, she 
would engage him in her service ; and she was at that 
time extremely anxi6us to retain men of talent of any 
nation, and to spread abroad a good idea of her own 
administration ; consequently, she considered it good 
policy to show favour to Ledyard, who was represented 
as a mere traveller, and from whom no harm was to 
be dreaded. The governor of Yakutsk must have 
Jknown well that the views of Ledyard would, if re- 
alized, very much weaken the Russian power in eastern 
Asia, and, at least, very much interfere with the 
establishments already made, and still extendinfi:, by 
which they then enjoyed a monopoly of the fur-tkdi 
with the North-western American Indians. No wonder 
that he held Ledyard £&st, till he could send home and 
get a ukase of banishment against our unfortunate 
traveller. Is it possible to conceive the feelings of a 
man, who, after triumphing over every difficulty, after 
penetrating from London to Yakutsk, one-half of the 
circumference of the globe, or nearly so, in the earnest 
pursuit of a purpose on which his mind was set ; for 
the sake of which he had hazarded everything ; for 
which he had suffered cold, hunger, and fe-tigue, when 
he found himself at length, after being trained on by 
flattering hopes, disappointed 1 Who that reads this 
narrative, and believes himself of sufficient spirit to 
have gone through what Ledyard suffered, would have 
borne up as he did 1 

He was turned adrift on the frontiers of Poland, 
without a penny, and commanded never to set foot 
again in Hussia. He managed to raise Ave pounds on 
a draft on Sir Joseph Banks, and with these slender 
means contrived to reach London, where he arrived in 
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the beginning of May, "disappointed, ragged, and 
penniless." He was received with great kindness by 
Sir Joseph Banks, who gave him a recommendation to 
the African Association, who were then seeking for a 
traveller willing to explore the interior of Africa, and, 
if possible, discover the source of the Niger. Led- 
yard at once acceded to the proposition, and, on being 
asked when he should be ready to set out, promptly 
replied, " To-morrow morning." 

He left London on the 30th of June, and proceeded 
without accident to Cairo ; but just as he was on the 
point of setting out with the caravan to Sennaar, he 
was attacked by iUness, occasioned by exposure to the 
sun, and, notwithstanding the efforts of the best physi- 
cians at Cairo, he expired towards the end of Novem- 
ber, 1788, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 



THE WILDS OF THE FAR WEST. 

Through the central part of North America there 
runs an immense tract of country, which Humboldt 
has estimated to amount to 2,500,000 miles, contain- 
ing those extensive grass-covered regions, the Savan- 
nahs and Prairies. Prior to their occupation by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, these woods and plains were only 
traversed as himting-grounds by the red man ; and the 
numerous herds of cattle and game that abound there, 
still furnish sport for the wild and reckless adven- 
turer. 

From the numerous well-substantiated narratives 
that are in existence, we have gathered such as will 
afford our young readers an idea of the perils that 
surrounded the early hunter in those wilds. 



DANIEL BOONE'S ESCAPE. 

This celebrated pioneer into the Indian wilderness 
— Colonel Boone, as he afterwards became — ^was a 
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native of Maryland ; and at the age of eighteen, with 
rifle on shoulder and a hunting-knife at his belt, set 
off alone for the wilds of western Virginia. 

Audubon, the naturalist, relates an anecdote of his 
unerring shot, and Boone's own account of an escape 
from a party of Red-skins : — 

Barking off squirrels is delightful sport, and in my 
opinion requires a greater degree of accuracy than any 
other. I first witnessed this manner of procuring 
squirrels whilst near the town of Frankfort. The 
performer was the celebrated Daniel Boone. "We 
walked out together, and followed the rocky margins 
of the Kentucky river, until we reached a piece of flat 
land thickly covered with black walnuts, oaks, and 
hickories. As the yield of mast was a good one that 
year, squirrels were seen gambolling on every tree 
around us. My companion, a stout, hale, and athletic 
man, dressed in a homespun hunting-shirt, bare-legged 
and mocassined, carried a long and heavy rifle, which, 
as he was loading it, he said had proved efficient in all 
his former undertakings, and which he hoped would 
not fell on this occasion, as he felt proud to show me 
his skill. The gun was wiped, the powder measured, 
the ball packed with 600-thread linen, and the charge 
sent home with a hickory rod. "We moved not a step 
from the place, for the squirrels were so numerous that 
it was unnecessary to go after them. Boone pointed 
to one of these animals which had observed us, and 
was crouched on a branch about fifty paces distant, 
and bade me mark well the spot where the ball should 
hit. He raised his piece gradually, until the bead (that 
being the name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) 
of the barrel was brought to a line with the spot which 
he intended to hit. The whip-like report resounded 
through the woods and along the hills, in repeated 
echoes. Judge of my surprise, when I perceived that 
the ball had hit the piece of the bark immediately 
l>eneath the squirrel, and shivered it into splinters, the 
ooncQSsion produced by which had killed the animal^ 

N 
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and sent it whirling through the air, as if it had bieen 
blown up by the explosion of a powder-magazine. 
Boone kept up his firing, and, before many hours had 
elapsed, we had procured as many squirrels as we 
wished ; for you must know, kind reader, that to load 
a rifle requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped 
once after each shot, it will do duty for hours. Since 
that first interview with our veteran Boone, I have 
seen many other individuals perform the same feat. 

Colonel Boone happened to spend a night with me 
under the same roof, more than twenty years ago. 
We had returned from a shooting excursion, in the 
course of which his extraordinary skill in the manage- 
ment of the rifle had been fully displayed. On re- 
tiring to the room appropriated to thai remarkable 
individual and myself for the night, I felt anxious to 
know more of his exploits and adventures than I did, 
and accordingly took the liberty of proposing nume- 
rous questions to him. The stature and general appear- 
ance of this wanderer of the western forests approached 
the gigantic. His chest was broad and prominent ; 
his muscular powers displayed themselves in every 
limb ; his countenance gave indication of his great 
courage, enterprise, and perseverance ; and when he 
spoke, the very motion of his lips brought the impres- 
sion that whatever he uttered could not be otherwise 
than strictly true. I undressed, whilst he merely took 
ofl* his hunting-shirt, and arranged a few folds of 
blankets on the floor, choosing rather to lie there, as 
he observed, than on the softest bed. When we had 
both disposed of ourselves, each after his own fashion, 
he related to me the following account of his powers 
of memory, which I lay before you, kind reader, in his 
own words, hoping that the simplicity of his style may 
prove interesting to you. 

" I was once," said he, " on a hunting expedition 
on the banks of the Green River, when the lower parts 
of this state (Kentucky) were still in the hands of 
nature, and none but the sons of the soil were looked 
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upon as its lawful proprietors. "We Virginians had 
for some time been waging a war of intrusion upon 
them, and I, amongst the rest, rambled through the 
woods in pursuit of their race, as I now would follow 
the tracks of any ravenous animal. The Indians out- 
witted me one dark night, and I was as unexpectedly 
as suddenly made a prisoner by them. The trick had 
been managed with great skill ; for no sooner had I 
extinguished the fire of my camp, and laid me down 
to rest, in full security, as I thought, than I felt myself 
seized by an indistinguishable number of hands, and 
was immediately pinioned, as if about to be led to the 
scaffold for execution. To have attempted to be 
refractory, would have proved useless and dangerous 
to my life ; and I suffered myself to be removed from 
my camp to theirs, a few miles distant, without utter- 
ing even a word of complaint. You are aware, I dare 
say, that to act in this manner was the best policy, as 
you understand that by so doing, I proved to the 
Indians at once that I was bom and bred as fearless 
of death as any of themselves. 

" When we reached the camp, great rejoicings were 
exhibited. Two squaws and a few papooses appeared 
particularly delighted at the sight of me, and I was 
assured, by very unequivocal gestures and words, that, 
on the morrow, the mortal enemy of the Red-skins 
would cease to live. T never opened my lips, but was 
busy contriving some scheme which might enable me 
to give the rascals the slip before dawn. The women 
immediately fell a searching about my hunting-shirt 
for whatever they might think valuable, and, fortu- 
nately for me, soon foimd my flask, filled with monon- 
gahela (that is, reader, strong whiskey). A terrific 
grin was exhibited on their murderous countenances, 
while my heart throbbed with joy at the anticipation 
of their intoxication. The crew immediately began 
to beat their bellies and sing, as they passed the bottle 
from mouth to moutL How often did I wish the 
.^ask ten times its size, and filled with aquafortis ! I 

K 2 
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observed that the squaws drank more freely than the 
warriors, and a^n my spirits were about to be 
depressed, when the report of a grin was heard at a 
distance. The Indians all jumped on their feet. The 
singing and drinking were both brought to a stand, 
and I saw, with inexpressible joy, the men walk off to 
some distance and talk to the squaws. I knew that 
they were consulting about me, and I foresaw that in 
a few moments the warriors would go to discover the 
cause of the gun having been fired so near their camp. 
I expected that the squaws would be left to guard me. 
Well, sir, it was just so. They returned ; the men 
took up their gims, and walked away. The squaws 
sat down again, and in less than five minutes had my 
bottle up to their dirty mouths, gurgling down their 
throats the remains of the whiskey. 

"With what pleasure did I see them becoming 
more and more drunk, until the liquor took such hold 
of them that it was quite impossible for these women 
to be of any service. They tumbled down, rolled 
about, and began to snore : when I, having no other 
chance of freeing myself from the cords that fastened 
me, rolled over and over towards the fire, and after a 
short time burned them asunder. I rose on my feet, 
sti«tched my stiffened sinews, snatched up my rifle, 
and, for once in my life, spared that of Indians. I 
now recollect how desirous I once or twice felt to lay 
open the skulls of the wretches with my tomahawk ; 
but when I again thought upon killing beings unpre- 
pared and imable to defend themselves, it looked like 
murder without need, and I gave up the idea. 

" But, sir, I felt determined to mark the spot, and 
walking to a thrifty ash sapling, I cut out of it three 
large chips, and ran off I soon reached the river, 
soon crossed it, and threw myself deep into the cane- 
brakes, imitating the tracks of an Indian with my 
feet, so that no chance might be left for those from 
whom I had escaped to overtake me. 

" It is now nearly twenty years since this happened. 
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and more than five since I left the whites' settlements, 
which I might probably never have visited again, had 
I not been called on as a witness in a lawsuit that 
was pending in Kentucky, and which I really believe 
would never have been settled, had I not come forward, 
and established the beginning of a certain boundary- 
line. This is the story, sir. 

" Mr. Eoss moved from Old Virginia into Kentucky, 
and having a 4arge tract granted to him in the new 
state, laid claim to a certain parcel of land adjoining 
Green River, and as chance would have it, took for 
one of his comers the very ash tree on widch I had 
made my mark, and finished his survey of some thou- 
sands of acre^ beginning, as it is expressed in tlie 
deed, ' at an ash marked by three distinct notches of 
the tomahawk of a white man.' 

"The tree had grown much, and the bark had 
covered the marks ; but, somehow or other, Mr. Ross 
heard from some one all that I have already said to you, 
and thinking that I might remember the spot alluded 
to in the deed, but which was no longer discoverable, 
wrote for me to come and try at least to find the place 
or the tree. His letter mentioned that all my expenses 
should be paid, and, not caring much about once more 
going back to Kentucky, I started and met him. 
After some conversation, the afl&ir with the Indians 
came to my recollection. I considered for a while, 
and began to think that, after all, I could find the very 
spot, as well as the tree, if it was yet standing. 

" We then mounted our horses, and off we went to 
the Green River Bottoms. After some difficulties, for 
you must be aware, sir, that great changes have taken 
place in those wooJU, I found at last the spot where I 
had crossed the river, and waiting for the moon to 
rise, made for the course in which I thought the ash- 
tree grew. On approaching the place, I felt as if the 
Indians were there still, and as if I was still a prisoner 
among them. Mr. Ross and I camped near what I 
conceived the spot, and waited imtil the return of da.^« 
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« At the rising of tlie sun I was on foot, and after 
a good deal of musing, thought that an ash-tree then 
in sight must be the very one on which I had made 
my mark. I felt as if there could be no doubt of it, 
and mentioned my thought to Mr. Ross. * Well, 
Colonel Boone,' said he, * if you think so, I hope it 
may prove true ; but we must have some witnesses ; 
do you stay here about, and I will go and bring some 
of the settlers whom I know.* I agreed. Mr. Ross 
trotted off, and I, to pass the time, rambled about to 
see if a deer was still living in the land. But ah ! sir, 
what a wonderful difference thirty years makes in the 
country ! Why, at the time when I was caught by 
the Indians, you would not have walked out in any 
direction for more than a mile without shooting a buck 
or a bear. There were then thousands of buffaloes on 
the hills in Kentucky ; the land looked as if it never 
would become poor ; and to hunt in those days was a 
pleasure indeed. But when I was leffc to myself on 
the banks of Green River, I dare say for the last time 
in my life, a few signs only of the deer were to be seen, 
and as to a deer itself, I saw none. 

" Mr. Ross returned, accompanied by three gentle- 
men. They looked upon me as if I had been Wash- 
ington himself, and walked to the ash- tree, which I 
now called my own, as if in quest of a long-lost trea- 
sure. I took an axe from one of them, and cut a few 
chips off the bark. Still no signs were to be seen. So 
I cut again until I thought it was time to be cautious, 
and I scraped and worked away with my butcher knife, 
until I did come to where ray tomahawk had left an 
impression in the wood. We now went regularly to 
work, and scraped at the tree wifli care, until three 
hacks, as plain as any three notches ever were, could 
be seen. Mr. Ross and the other gentlemen were 
astonished, and, I must allow, I was as much surprised 
as pleased myself. I made affidavit of this remarkable 
occurrence in presence of these gentlemen. Mr. Ross 
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gained his cause. I left Green River for ever, and 
came to where we now are ; and, sir, I wish you a 
good night." 



A KENTUCKY HUNTEB. 



One of the earliest settlers in Kentucky was James 
Harrod, the founder of Harrodsburg ; he was well 
fitted by nature for the achievements he performed, 
being of giant frame, and capable of great endurance 
of fatigue. He was the noblest of the early com- 
panions of Daniel Boone. Harrod was one of those 
persons who make their appearance in the world much 
as an oak-tree comes into it : nobody hears it grow, 
sees it grow, or knows that it is, and has a bqing, 
until suddenly a people look up and find themselves 
sheltered beneath its boughs, and nourished by the 
nuts it rains in benediction upon their heads. 

So little was known of the youth James Harrod, 
that the histories of that time do not even name the 
colony from whence he came, nor even the precise year 
in which he emigrated ; they only know that he came 
early with Boone, was most probably a Virginian, 
went back to that state and returned to Kentucky in 
1774 ; joined Colonel Lewis and his followers on the 
way, and was with them in the battle at the mouth of 
the Kenhawa, and that in the next year he settled 
himself on the site of the present town of Harrods- 
burg. This is about the extent of the chronology 
bearing upon that early period of his history. 

But for years before this period the name of the 
stalwart young hunter was familiar along the borders, 
and associated with that of Boone in many a feat of 
self-denying hardihood and generous chivalry. He 
was taU, strong, modest, and simple. He had read no 
book but that of nature, knew no art but wood- 
craft, hated nothing on earth but an Indian and 
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a pole-cat, and never said, " Boys, you do it !" but, 
" Boys, come on I" His rifle was the longest, the 
heaviest, and the surest ; his calm, frank eye was never 
at a fault to mark the distant game, to meet the gaze 
of deadly foe, or smile back true to friend. His arm 
resistless, as his tongue was slow. How can you make 
a hero out of a block so rough as thisi "We had 
nothing to do with the manufacture ; God made him a 
hero, if he was one ! 

The imwritten history of that time tells many a 
touching narrative of the deeds of this young hunter ; 
his skill on the war-trail, his vigilance and his wonder- 
ful powers of endurance, soon made him one of the 
chief supports of the feeble and shattered settlements, 
which then, in the name of God and civilization, dared 
presume to hold and occupy this wide land, which for 
its richness and its beauty had for many centuries been 
the golden apple of dispute between powerful tribes 
of savages, on the north and the south. The hardiness 
and simplicity of his habits, his fresh and imbroken 
constitution, his great frame, endowed with a natural 
strength remarkable, everywhere gave him supremacy 
even over those border sons of Anak, among whom he 
seemed to move as peer. 

Such were his habits of incessant activity, and so 
cool his self-reliance, that he never waited for com- 
panions, on the longest and most dangerous of his 
expeditions. He would often be gone for weeks, and 
even months together, no one knew whither, or for 
what end, and the first thing heard of him would be 
his sudden appearance, to put the settlements on their 
guard against the approach of some Indian war-party. 
During these long absences his industry was untiring ; 
all the game that he could kill was cured and stored, 
afler the manner of the Indians, beyond the reach of 
wild beasts, or even of the sagacity of his teachers. 
To these stores he could resort at any time of scarcity, 
for supplies for the block-houses. 

His knowledge of Indian life, and confidence, was 
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snch that he frequently continued to hunt alone, when 
he knew well, by the signs around him, that Indians 
were hunting on the same ground. The proud hunter 
would not give way, but took the chances with his red 
foe. 

On one such occasion he had perceived several fine 
deer, grouped, feeding in a small open glade in the 
forest, near the Kentucky river. He had approached 
them with much precaution, for a shot, and having 
gained the desired point, was kneeling behind a tree, 
and in the act of raising his rifie to take aim, when 
the buck of the herd lifted its head suddenly, and 
uttered the peculiar shrill whistle which indicates that 
they have either seen or smelt danger. 

Harrod was too prompt a woodsman not to perceive 
instantly, from the direction in which the deer turned 
its head, that there was another foe present than him- 
self. He remained motionless, holding his breath, 
when, at the sharp crack of a rifle from the opposite 
side of the glade, the startled buck sprang into the 
air and fell dead. 

The report of Harrod's rifle followed so instantly, 
that it seemed a mere prolongation of the first sound ; 
a nobler quarry bit the dust, the ball of the back- 
woodsman met the proud heart of a Shawanee chief, 
who had leaned forward from his covert to fire. Har- 
rod had known for several days that there was a 
hunting-party of Shawanees in the neighbourhood. 

At another time his own wary game was nearly 
played successfully upon himself. He was on a great 
buflalo- trail, leading to the Blue Licks. He had been 
hunting for several days with great success, and this 
time had seen no Indian sign, and was not aware that 
any had come down. He had wounded a large bull 
that had lefb the herd, and stood at bay several miles 
distant, in a thick wood ; Harrod was obliged to ap- 
proach it with great precaution, for the animal was 
now very dangerous, as is always the case when it is 
badly wounded. 
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He had gained his position, and when in the very- 
act of firing, caught glimpse of a warrior taking aim 
at him from behind a tree. He fired, for it was too 
late to help that, but in the same instant dropped as 
if killed. The warrior fired, of course, and his ball 
made a hole through the wolf-skin cap of Harrod as 
he fell. He lay perfectly still, while the Indian, after 
stopping to load his rifle, as they always do before 
leaving cover, now approached him to get his scalp, 
but did so with characteristic wariness, leaping from 
tree to tree ; he came near, and seeing that the body 
lay perfectly still, sprang forward, scalping-knife in 
hand, and as he stooped to grasp the scalp-lock, quick 
as lightning the long and powerful arms of Harrod 
were clasped about his neck, and with the sudden 
throe of a waking panther, the warrior was crushed in 
his herculean hug, and writhed helpless on the ground 
beneath him. 

There is yet another anecdote of his individual 
prowess, with something of the same character as those 
given above, which, although a household story in 
Kentucky, is not so well known elsewhere. 

The Shawanees had made several attacks upon 
Boone's station, against which settlement they had 
always expressed the bitterest animosity, on account, 
no doubt, of its having been the first white settlement 
held in the country. Boone was absent at the Licks, 
with a great part of the men of the 'station, making 
salt ; the prowling parties of Indians had killed their 
cattle, driven in their hunting-parties, and so short- 
ened their supplies of meat, that the little garrison 
was reduced to great straits. 

At this juncture Harrod made his appearance un- 
expectedly, on his return from one of his long expe- 
ditions. Finding the condition of things, he first 
proposed to some of the remaining men, that they 
should accompany him to one of the nearest of his 
depots of meat. The risk was very great ; and Harrod 
perceiving, from the hesitation, that the men were not 
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willing to go, left the station that night alone, telling 
the "women to be of good cheer, that he would bring 
them meat on his return. 

He found game very shy in the morning, and as 
there was plenty of Indian sign about, he determined 
to have the first meat he could get, and return with it 
as soon as possible to the relief of the station. He 
came in sight of a small herd of deer, which were 
moving as if they had been lately startled, and were 
still on the look-out ; this caused him to use great 
circumspection. It was not long before he came 
across signs, which induced him to think that there 
were several Indians close at hand. The daring 
hunter cared nothing for the odds, but coolly resolved 
to have one of those deer or lose a scalp ; and of the 
latter there surely seemed to be a sreat likelihood. 

This would have been fool-hardiness with any other 
man, but with Harrod it was entirely a matter of 
course. He had never turned aside from his path for 
the red man, nor did he ever intend to do so. He 
claimed those hunting-grounds, too, and those deer 
were his, if he could win them, and his he intended 
they should be. 

His circumspection was not a little increased on 
perceiving the marks of the mocassin on the trail of 
the deer. These were before him, and he might come 
upon them at any moment. This did not deter him, 
for he saw at a glance his advantage, as he was on the 
look-out for them, while they were on the look-out for 
the deer, and evidently, from the carelessness of the 
sign they left, entirely unconscious of his proximity. 
He had followed on in this manner for several miles, 
taking care to expose his body as little as possible, and 
indeed, advancing from tree to tree all the time, as if 
in a bush-fight. 

The sudden whistle of a deer, followed instantly by 
the ring of two rifles close on his left, gave him warn- 
ing that the time for business had come. The Indians 
kept close, and as he was peeping cautiously round a 
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tree, endeavouring to get a sight of tLem, a rifle-ball 
from the right whizzed through the heavy mass of 
black hair that fell down over his shoulders, stinging 
his neck sharply as it grazed past. He crouched in- 
stantly, and all was as still as death for a long time, 
for the two on the left had taken the hint, and lay 
close, while the Indian on the right did the same, 
while he reloaded and watched for another chance. 

Here was a G^ certainly for any common man be- 
leaguered on two sides, and it might be on every side 
for all he could tell. But from what is known of 
Harrod's character, I have no doubt he enjoyed the 
fix ; for it was just such a one as he delighted to get 
himself into, for the pleasure of getting himself out 
again. 

The foot of the tree at which he crouched was sur- 
rounded by bushes or shrubs about three feet high, 
and he wJ obUged to lift his head above theae befor^ 
he could fire. He wore his famous wolf-skin cap, as 
usual ; and after waiting till he was convinced that 
there was no chance of getting a sight of the cautious 
foe, he placed it upon the muzzle of his rifle, and, 
after some prefatory manoeuvring among the shrubs, 
to show that he was getting restless, gradually and 
cautiously elevated the cap. 

The ring of the three rifles was almost simultaneous, 
as it rose a little above the bushes, and before the 
echoes had died away, the death-shriek of the warrior 
on the right followed them into the shadows. Harrod 
lay still for a long time again before he concluded to 
try the manoeuvre over ; the cap was cautiously 
elevated again, and this time drew but one fire, for 
the Indians had taken warning. It effected all that 
Harrod required, however, for it disclosed the exact 
position of these two. He had only known the direc- 
tion before, but not the position, as his eyes had been 
occupied in watching the one on the right — in less 
than half a minute, the Indian who had fired, exposed 
part of his body in sending home his rod. Harrod 
jshot Mm through the heart. 
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The otlier Indian commenced a rapid retreat. He 
got off ; but Harrod thought he carried a third ball 
with him. They had been entirely deceived by the 
manoeuvre of the cap, and the survivor was clearly of 
opinion, that, as they had killed two, there must be 
several white men there yet. Harrod proceeded at 
his leisure to dress the two deer they had brought 
down, and that night entered the station, to the great 
joy of all, with a full load of meat. 

The benevolence of Harrod seems to have been 
equal to his energy. His hut, one of the first erected 
in the country, became at once the nucleus of a 
station — thither the surveyors, the speculators, the 
hunters, and emigrants flocked for shelter and pro- 
tection, and the names of Harrodsburg and Boones- 
borough became the first identified in the minds of 
weary adventurers of every grade, to this dangerous 
region, with the prospect of rest and the hope of 
security. Other huts had rapidly grown up aroimd 
his, untn more secure defences had become necessary, 
and a fort was bmlt. ^ 

Thus, under the shelter of these two names, Boone 
and Harrod, the permanent occupation of Kentucky 
by the white race commenced. 

These men, though both comparatively young, seem 
to have reproduced in themselves perfectly the primi- 
tive type of the ancient patriarchal character, which 
was so much needed in the elementary condition of 
the society they were organizing. All new comers 
were their children — ^they were received as such with 
open arms, they were watched over, guarded and 
guided, until they learned to stand alone, and take 
care of themselves ; and, what was still more remark- 
able, were allowed, without a murmur or a thought, to 
avail themselves of nearly all of the extraordinary 
labours and sufferings of their noble and unselfi^ 
guardians. 

For example, Boone, who might, as I mentioned 
before, have been the richest man in the whole west^ 
had he been as grasping as he waa goo^ «xA ^^r\sfife> 
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entered no land, and died in wandering poverty, with 
no claim to one spot in that paradise into which he 
had led his countrymen. Harrod exhibited the same 
unselfish traits, as we shall see. 

When a new settler came, he inquired for a locality ; 
Harrod's knowledge of the surrounding country was 
at his service ; he shouldered his axe, and helped the 
new comer to run up a hut — the family out of meat, 
Harrod, by some necromancy peculiar to himself, had 
found it out. He was off to the woods, and soon a 
fine deer, or fat bear, or quarters of a buffalo, were 
placed at their disposal. Their horses had strayed in 
the range, with which the husband was not yet familiar, 
and no ploughing could be done — Harrod's incessant 
activity had made the discovery in passing, and some- 
thing was wrong in the new clearing — his frank and 
manly voice is heard shouting from the fence, " Hilloa, 
Jones ! What's the matter 1 No ploughing done yety 
I see ! Nothin' wrong, I hope ?" 

" Well, yes ! — the old horse been gone these five 
days — can't find him down thar in that cane-brake 
range — been lost myself already two whole days in 
looking for him, and I've jest about gin it up." 

" Never mind, Jones, you'll get used to that range 
some time before long — that horse of your'n is a blood- 
bay, ain't he ?" 

" Yes — snip down the nose, and left hind-foot wliite 
^ — collar marked bad on the shoulders." 

" Good morning, Jones !" 

A few hours afterwards, Jones's horse, with his snip 
on his nose, is quietly driven up to the fence and 
turned in — James Harrod walks on. 

News comes into the station that the Indians have 
attacked the house of a settler, five miles distant, and 
murdered all the family but the two daughters, whom 
they are hurrying off to a brutal and perilous cap- 
tivity — the war-cry of Harrod is instantly heard. 

" Come, boys ! come, boys ! we must catch those 
rascals — ^we can't spare our girls ! " 
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While his dark complexion glows with enthusiasm, 
and his black eye flames again — the men know their 
leader, for he is off without them in a moment, and 
they are soon ready. 

The swift and tireless pursuit, the wary approach 
to the camp, the night attack, with its short, fierce 
struggle, the rescue, the return, were all the not un- 
usual incidents of their wild life. 

In the capacity of spy, guide, or ranger captain, 
his excursions into the Indian country were very 
daring and frequent. There was no enterprise too 
audacious for his enthusiasm, none requiring patience, 
dexterity, endurance of hunger, thirst and fatigue, too 
serious for his cool self-reliance to undertake, and that 
most frequently alone. He avoided, when possible, 
having other men with him, for, he said, they always 
complained of the hardships or the dangers before the 
fun was fairly commenced with him, and therefore it 
cost him more trouble to take care of them, than to 
do all there was to be done himself, twice over. This 
extraordinary love of solitary adventure was one of 
the marked characteristics of James Harrod. Indeed, 
the Indians christened him the " Lone Long-Knife," 
and dreaded his mysterious prowess very greatly. 

He on several occasions entered their villages in the 
night to ascertain their plans ; and once, when dis- 
covered by a yoimg warrior, struck him to the earth 
with his huge fist, and then threw himself into the 
neighbouring forest, not though without being seen 
and pursued ; twenty or thirty warriors followed him, 
and so close were they upon his heels at the start, 
that their rifle-balls showered like hail about him. 

The swiftness of Indian runners has passed into a 
proverb ; but they had a man before them more swift 
and tireless than they. He gained so much upon them 
that by the time they reached the Miami, which was 
ten miles distant, there were only three warriors who 
seemed to be continuing the chase. 

Harrod swam the river without hesitation ; as he 
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reached the opposite bank they came up, and fired at 
him as he climbed the bank ; the river was wide here, 
and the balls fell short. He now took a tree upon 
the edge of the forest, and removing the water-proof 
cover of deer's bladder fi'om the lock of his rifle, pre- 
pared for them, should they attempt to cross the 
river. The Indians hesitated a moment, for it had 
now been some time full daylight, and they seemed to 
have some apprehension that he might make a stand, 
but hearing at this instant the coming yells of those 
who had flsdlen behind, they replied, and plunged into 
the stream. 

Harrod waited until they were more than half 
across, when at the crack of his rifle, the foremost 
sank ; the other two paused, then turned to go back, 
but before they could get out of range, he wounded a 
second desperately, who gave himself up to the current 
and waa swept down. The third, by a series of rapid 
dives, like the manoeuvres of a wounded wild duck, 
succeeded in baffling the aim of Harrod, even, and 
got out of range. 

Harrod heard the furious howl of the main body of 
his out-witted pursuers, who had reached the river as 
he was making off" again through the forest ; the 
chase was not continued further. 

What adds not a little to the dramatic interest of 
this adventure is, that when, two hours afterwards, 
Harrod struck the bank of the Miami again, he saw 
upon a pile of drift wood, which had collected at the 
mouth of one of the small tributaries of the stream, 
some living object, which he took for a large turtle 
glistening in the sun, as he struggled to drag his un- 
wieldy body upon the logs to bask. 

He stopped to gaze; and imagine his astonishment, 
when he saw a tall Indian drag his body slowly from 
the water, and Anally seat himself upon the los^s. He 
liad lost Ua gun, and commenced endeavouring to stifle 
the bleeding from a bullet-wound in hia shoulder. 
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H^rrod knew that it was the second Indian he had 
shot, and who had most probably reached one of the 
piecU of drift wood of which the swollen river was 
at present fiiU, and sustained himself by it all this 
distance, badly wounded as he was. 

Here wa« a trial for such a man as Harrod ; his foe 
was wounded and helpless ; take him prisoner he 
feared would be impossible, and letting him escape he 
felt to be contrary to his duty to his own people. 
He thought within himself some little time before 
deciding upon his course, for shoot the poor wretch 
he could not. 

His determination formed, he made a wide circuit, 
and crept cautiously upon the wounded warrior from. 
behind ; a large tree stood close to the drift, which 
being gained, Harrod laid down his gun, then sud- 
denly stepping into full view from behind the tree, 
raised his hands to show that he was unarmed. 

" Uguh ! " grunted the astonishing warrior, making 
a sudden movement as if to plunge into the water 
again. Harrod placed his hand upon his heart, spoke 
two words in the Shawanee tongue, when the Indian 
paused, and looking at him a moment earnestly, 
bowed his head in token of submission. Harrod 
helped him to the bank, tore his own shirt, and bound 
up the wound with cooling herbs ; and then, as he 
found the savage unable to walk, threw him across his 
bro€ul shoulders^ and bore him, not to the station, but 
to a cave which he used as one of his places of deposit. 
No one knew of the existence of this hiding-place but 
himself, and he had discovered it by the accident of 
having driven a wounded bear into it. 

The entrance was very small, and covered with 
briers ; pushing these aside, you looked down into 
what seemed a deep well; when the eye became 
accustomed to the darkness, you could gradually dis- 
cover a dry, white bottom. Harrod had descended 
nto it by means of a pole ladder which he had let 

o 
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down : this ladder, which is essentially a frontier con- 
trivance, consists merely of a stout sapling, which is 
thick-set with limbs ; the sapHng being cut down, the 
limbs are chopped off within six inches from the 
trunk ; thus leaving excellent foothold to climb by. 

When you reached the bottom, which was about 
twelve feet below the surface, you found yourself in a 
small, but irregularly-shaped room, the ceiling of 
which was hung with many beautiful and fantastic 
stalactites, from among which, and at the farther 
extremity of the room, a small clear stream poured 
steadily Iwn into a 'white round basin. w4h it 
had worn into the solid limestone. 

The little stream, after passing across the length of 
the chamber, found vent through a dark hole in the 
wall, about large enough to admit a man crawling in 
on his hands and knees. Here, over the whitest sand, 
it escaped into unknown caverns beyond. From the 
point of every stalactite on the ceiling a drop of water 
fell slowly upon stalactites rising to meet them, many 
of which had assumed the most extraordinary shapes. 
About twelve feet square of the ceiling and floor of 
this singular subterranean chamber was as dry as 
tinder. 

I am thus particular in describing this cave, having 
once visited it, and been singularly impressed with the 
quaint peculiarities of the place. Among other things, 
the steady dropping of the water upon the white and 
ringing stalactites formed a sort of low harmonicon, 
the sweetness of which I shall never forget. 

In this strange hiding-place, as the story goes, 
Harrod concealed his wounded foe ; for, the generous 
hunter having once determined to aid him, possessed 
too much magnanimity to subject the proud warrior 
to the humiliation, worse to him than death, of being 
paraded before his white foes as a prisoner. Harrod 
took care of him till his recovery, visiting him regu- 
larly on his hunting excursions. When the warrior 
^ew strong again, Harrod gave him a supply of 
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provisioiis, and pointing towards the north, bade him 
return to his people, and tell them how the " Long- 
Knife " treats his wounded foe. 

Nothing was ever heard directly from this warrior 
again, though Boone, who was aware of the circum- 
stance, and who was taken prisoner by the Shawanees 
a short time afterwards, always attributed the kind 
treatment he received from the Indians, and their 
good faith to eighteen of his men, to the good offices 
of this grateful savage. These men were engaged, 
under his command, in making salt at the saline 
springs, and surrendered at his own suggestion, he 
having been surprised and taken prisoner, while hunt- 
ing, and the promise of kind treatment and release 
having been pledged to him by the Indians. They, 
after taking their arms, ammunition, &c., permitted 
the men to return to the station unharmed. They 
took Boone with them, however to Canada, where he 
was shortly ransomed. 

The popularity of Harrod became very great ; for 
these many extnwrdinaiy feats and k&d acts were not 
his only claims on the now rapidly increasmg popu- 
lation of Kentucky, for their respect and gratitude. 
His manly wisdom and counsel was fully equal to his 
efficiency in the field ; for though to the last he could 
barely write his name, and continued to be a man of 
few words,— one short sentence of his, dh-ect, as it 
always was, and to the purpose, was of greater value 
in those times than all a mouthing demagogue could 
utter in a year. 

He was elected colonel, married happily a genuine 
Kentucky girl, and was universally venerated and 
idolized, though yet scarcely past his prime. His 
modesty was unconquerable, and he shrunk frx>m all 
honours wHch he could possibly avoid. 

Strange to say, not even the endearments of this 
happy home, the love of his fellow-citizens, or the 
charms of a society daily increasing in refinement, 
could win him from that singular passion for oic^^i^asr} 

2 
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hunting, wluch seems to be general and peculiar to 
the Hunter-Naturalist, in whatever guise he may be 
found, — for which Harrod was so remarkable. He 
would still, rifle in hand, bury himself for weeks, aud 
even months, in some unpenetrated fastness of the 
wilderness, from whence he would return as unex- 
pectedly aB he went, laden with the trophies of the 
hunt. 

Once he thus disappeared, never to return ! By 
what casualty of the chase, or in what deadly contest 
with his Indian foes, no one could ever more than 
conjecture. 

Thus died a true hero ! — as he would no doubt 
have chosen best to die, — amidst those wild, stem 
scenes he had so dearly loved, and in fair battle with 
the chances that he gloried most in daring; his 
noble heart was stilled, and his strong arm fell 
nerveless ! 

The wintry winds have moaned through stately 
mausoleums, indeed, but never yet wailed they a 
grander requiem, above a nobler grave, than that wild 
spot of rocks and forest where James Harrod lies ! 
He left, I believe, one daughter ; and a large and 
respectable family, descended from her, still live in 
Hsorrodsburg and the neighbourhood. 



THE BOT HIJNTEB. 



Me. Webber, in his Romance of Natural History, 
says, — 

1 must surely have been intended for a hunter, as 
the first thing I can remember was an animal. 

I have often tried to trace as far back as possible 
into the days of my childhood, the period when con- 
sciousness first became linked with external things ; 
or in other words, my memory of life began. Cu- 
riously enough, I have never been able to get further 
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back than to a time when I was kicking and scream- 
ing in my nurse^s arms, in ecstasied and uncontrollable 
eagerness to get my bands upon a beautiful little 
white rabbit which had been sent home by my father 
in a basket. 

The picture of that snowy creature, with its " pink 
eyne," and long ears laid back, couched and trembling 
amidst the tow on which it had been placed, in its 
rough wicker cage, is to this hour as distinct as a 
scene of yesterday. It was the sweet surprise of that 
soft vision that startled my new life into full awaken-- 
ing. I have no memory of the dull dawn before, — ^it 
is here my actual being commenced. 

Who has not noted the joyful amazement lighting 
upon an infant's eye when you hold a bird before it, or 
a sleek-furred squirrel just from its leaf-cradle. How 
it screams with the novel joy, as its shrinking fingers 
feel the strange soft touch. Its first impulse— the 
royal patron roused already ! — ^is to fondle and caress 
the little prisoner, and though the chubby, awkward 
fist of the young Hercules may strangle his delicate 
vassal at the first grasp, yet it is not from cruelty, 
but from the eagerness of the new delight. 

All children are enthusiastic naturalists so long as 
the happy time of innocent free impulse lasts, and 
well do I remember all that mellow time with me ! 
Then was my faith in the beautiful most mighty ; then 
gave it a charmed life to me ; then was it my dintless 
shield, — ^the sigil of my necromance ; by it did I 
*^ strange deeds upon the clouds,'' and fauy fantasies 
of earth, and air, and sea, came in my dreams obedient 
to its spell ; it made to me a world of God's free 
nature, wherein its creatures wore his glories for a 
garment, the light of his own eternity in their clear 
eyes, and syllabled in most sweet voices the language 
of his own harmonious tongue ! 

I knew these for my twip-bom brothers, for with 
the common forms about me I grew weary, — ^they did 
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not fill my longmgs for — ^I knew not what ! but when 
the wild bird, gleaming past, told me of the beautiful, 
the vivid, and the free, I no longer tarried with dull 
sense ! I wore no wings, but yet I followed it, beat- 
ing the air with visionary plumes, to fling the sun- 
shine off; mine were no mellow pipes, but yet T felt 
a carol in the blossoming tree, and sung by shady 
streamlets a low, rippling thrill — ^wild among flowers 
and vines, darting through shadows in tameless shine. 
I went with the swift thing in riot through our joy ! 
Ah, it flUed me with the freshness of untameable 
delight, and set my spirit free on its gem-dusted 
wings ! 

As for that young squirrel, out from deep woods, 
where some old oak had nursed it, rocking the soft 
sprite in his rigid arms, it won my very soul, with its 
dark glistening eyes and feathery brush ! I felt the 
frosty patriarch of shades embrace it gently and warm 
within his knotted bosom, when the battle- wind of 
^ter had come forth, and saw its airy boundings 
lend a frolic grace to his gray poll, when gay spring 
breezes wooed him. Enchanted now, and eager of 
sweet mysteries, I entered where its leafy bed was 
rolled, and where the garnered stores lay fragrant in 
dim chambers of that oaken heart. 

And then I smiled in dreaming, for I saw it here 
with strange surroundings ! It had troops of little 
friends, the leaf-winged elves, that came into its 
chambers when the moon went down, and were all 
a-shiver with the cold, raw morning ; and with puffy 
cheeks straining at the load, they brought it round 
fa.t nuts an armful each, and threw them on the little 
heaps within its gamer ; some rare acoras, too, and 
some triangled beech-nuts, or purple wild-grape, or a 
bursting bud, — ^this was for love and — breakfast ! Then 
they would creep in bed with folded wings, and I 
could plainly see them pulling its sofb brush aside to 
get beneath the cover, and it would stir a bit as if in 
rmon it saw the dainties they had brought, and snuff 
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drowsily at the perfume. Now they all lay so warm 
and cozy, rolled delicately snug in that ftirry ball.; 
and when daylight came, and it went forth to play, 
they would keep the bed warm for it through the 
glaring time of sunshine ! 

There's no use saying I could not, for I could see 
thoto little fellows just as plain as the squirrel itself; 
and when night came, I could see them, too, at their 
airy antics plainly against the moon as it rose up, and, 
at playing bo-peep, I have caught them kissing the 
sleeping flowers, sure enough ! 

They used to fight with the old owls, too, and thrust 
sharp spear-grass in their moony eyes, that would 
stare murder at gay, heedless chip-munck, or pretty 
little panting wood-mouse pattering on the withered 
leaves below ! Indeed, I saw them often gathering 
from afar in arms,— troop after troop, in snaU-sheU 
helms, to drive such monsters bodily away when they 
had ventured near that squirrel's house ; and then, the 
battle over, they would throw aside their arms, and 
take ^olian instruments they frame, and, with stealthy 
footing round the oriole's hanging nest, make creeping 
music steal into her happy dreams, until she twitters 
in her sleep of the dim sweetness, fitfully ! 

All this I saw with that young squirrel, — ay, and 
much more, too 1 I have not told you yet about its 
friends that live in the cold shade of little mossy 
grottos down the deep glen, where it must go to drink. 
They are grotesque little fellows with fin-like wings, 
and you might any time see squirrels play with them, 
whether you could see them or not, jumping from 
rock to rock, darting imder dark old mossy roots, to 
l^de in gurgling water underneath,— diving in still 
pools where it will fear to follow, or shooting a swift 
rapid to some island pebble in the midst, where master 
bushy-tail with all his long bounds cannot reach ! If 
I should go on to tell you of all these doings, and of 
ever so much more, you would know him just as well 
aa I did ; but I don't tell everything ; we had ous 
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secrets between ns, and I am bound over about some 
of the damtiest of them ! 

Whether you believe all this or not, it*s just the 
same to me, for I did, and that even before I was big 
enough to go into the woods alone to see for myself 
When I did go, I found it was all the same, exoept 
that I couldn't see the little Mends very plain, though 
I could see squirrel plain enough. 

Then, when I went out by myself into the deep 
wood, I sat down on the moss at the root of an old 
tree to watch for him. When everything was still 
again. I would eee him after a while poking his nose 
filily out of the hole, — snuff 1 snuff! Then out his 
hjead would pop to rest his chin upon his fore-paws, 
and he would look all around, above and below, very 
cunning, to see if it was all right. Then out, like a 
thought, he would glide, and I could see his lovely 
brush quickly curled and spread all so grand above his 
head as he sat upon a limb, still, for the moment. Lo t 
there is another snuffing nose, and then great shining 
eyes filling the round black knot-hole, and out another 
pops, and then another and another, — three of them, 
his brothers and sisters. 

Hark ! listen, — Qua ! qua ! quagh ! That is another 
one over on another tree. He answers it, and then 
such a time ! such whisking of tails, darting along 
limbs, and bomiding from swinging twig to rustling 
tree-tops, until they all meet, — ^two families of them. 

Now the frolic begins in earnest, and round and 
round the rough trunks, rattling the bark down as 
they chase each other. Their taols are spread now as 
wide as they can, as if they were badly scared, and 
that young lady he makes love to, you may be sur^, 
for now he has chased her out to the very end of a 
great high limb, and hard pushed, here she comes 
right off into the air I down almost into my face, — the 
white of her arms underneath spread wide like her 
stiffened tail, — into the leaves head-foremost, and 
then up and away, patter ! patter 1 patter ! Here he 
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comes, too, sailing down after her, plump ! and rattles 
off along the old logs and swinging vines in hot 
chase ! 

So they all would frolic, chasing one another, and 
one would see me,* and stop and stamp his tiny feet, 
and bark hoarsely at me, jerking his tail in comic 
wrath. Sometimes another would dart away suddenly, 
as if possessed, scurrying round and rpund the tree 
after nothing ; and then I knew well enough that it 
was not its tail that it was chasing, but one of its 
little airy friends, only it was of too transparent sub- 
fltance for me to see it by the daylight ! 

Nor were these all the sights I saw out there in 
those quaiutly-peopled woods. There was saucy chip- 
munck. with bLk and white stripes down his^bro^ 
back ; he was a spry fellow, too, upon the ground, and 
lived in the prettiest house under an old stump. He 
would show his stiiped nose pushing through the long 
moss hanging over his little hole under the decaying 
root. How bright his soft, vivid eyes, and how his 
long black whiskers tremble as he pricks his short 
ears to listen 1 Then quick as lightning he mounts 
the stump, frisking his pert tail at a great rate ; you 
can see his little white bosom beating fast, like a toy 
watch in a flurry, as he glances sharply round; then 
away he darts, pit-a-pat, leaping on another stump to 
look again ; now he is satisfied the coast is clear, and 
with a soft chirping squeak dives down into the leaves, 
scratching them aside, and pushing under them his 
inquisitive nose. Ha ! another soft chirp, and he darts 
back upon the stump again, and you can see his small 
cheeks are all puffed out. In a moment one of the 
acorns he has found is in his paws, and, sitting up 
straight as a little goblin man, you can soon hear his 
sharp teeth creak, creak, against the hull 

He, too, has friends that lived with him ; that are 
kin to the gnomes ; they are a very funny sort of 
people. They cannot see at all after day, and they 
are sq fond of their antics, that sometimes light over* 
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takes them, and they have to crawl under shelter of 
the first stone they can find, until night comes again. 
"Whenever you happen to turn over the stone and see 
a blind sluggish creature under it, looking like a brick- 
dusted lizard, don't hurt the wee, helpless thing, for 
^hen dark comes it will dart about and sparkle in 
the most beautiful manner, like a living carbuncle, 
among th« strange* night-flowering fungi that droop 
like it in the morning. You often see them at play, 
and if you do not notice, will think they are nothing 
but fire-flies. 

There were many more creatures that these gnome- 
people loved very well, and which lived under the 
earth, too. They lighted the long galleries of the tiny 
shrews, and when the star-nosed moles held their root 
festivals in domed chambers, they were there to blaze 
amidst the velvet-eoated throng, right merrily at mid- 
night. And .the soft mice ! they had some games 
with them, too, and loved mightily their warm round 
nests beneath the stubble, or in leafy hollows of dead 
trees. As for the gaunt and Woody weasels, they 
firight them with a sudden glare in those dark passages 
where they dig, nosing for murder; and blind, too, the 
sttll^i mink with splendour in his earthy prowls ! 

So at first I went forth among the creatures of 
earth, in peace, and saw them in my simple faith ; and 
all my pleasantest memories of calm, unmixed delight 
are associated with that time of innocent wonder and 
loving familiarity with these fresh articulations of 
God's thought in forms. 

But as my passions grew, this harmless wonder 
changed into curiosity, that became insatiable for a 
more intimate knowledge. I yearned to know them 
better, to see them more closely, to feel them, to 
possess ! I became jealous of that graceful freedom I 
had at first admired so much, because it took them 
away from me just when my heart was overflowing 
towards them; I reached forth my arms to clasp them 
to my bosom, the empty air I folded chilled me at 
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first, and then anger arose. The pride of a despotic 
wiU, the rights of the natural lord, were wounded from 
the tender side, and thus became aroused to an em- 
bittered consciousness of strength, and a wilful purpose 
to use it against my gentle playfellows. 

It was not that I grew cruel suddenly, and sought 
them with the dark curse of Cain in my heart, at once ; 
but that I was impatient of this liberty that could 
taJce them from me when they willed, and desired to 
restrain them to come to me when I willed. 

I had no thought of murder at first, when I learned 
to ensnare them. It would have broken my heart 
then to have slain one ; and^ so full was I of love for 
them, that I oouM not fulty realize how much they 
suffered in being deprived of freedom. Though they 
did struggle desperately, and cry aloud in fear and 
sorrow, I comforted myself in thinking that it was 
because they did not understand what I desired ; that 
when they came to* know of the good I intended, what 
a nice littte house I should build for them, what deli- 
cate food I would bring, and above all, how dearly I 
should love them, that then they would learn to love 
me, and become reconciled to everything; sjnd happy 
as I was m having them. 

So, in my simplicity, I tried to believe, imtil the 
whole thing became as real as if it were true; and- the 
simny attie I proudly called my room, soon^ became a 
sort of caravansary, filled with these captive travellers 
of air and earth. What a happiness it was to me to 
familiarize each new prisoner with my presence, and 
sit and watch in low-breathed quiet all their ways, as 
I used to in the woods, and laugh oiit suddenly, until 
the whole house rang, at some odd whimsicality of 
passionate gesture. How I loved to have them on my 
person, to caress me, to feed from my hands and mouth, 
to peck at me in feigned wrath, or seize my hands with 
harmless teeth in fierce dissembled savagery. Ay, I 
was lordly proud then,-— even happy as a king. 

When the snow came, too, what a joyful time that 
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was to be, — ^for now I was to capture many more 
lovely Mends. 

When the gray heavy cloud gathered over-night, 
and a few broad flakes came scattering slowly down 
through the twilight, then I knew there would be a 
heavy snow in the morning. What a restless, fidgety 
fever I was in ! I went to bed early that night, that 
I might get up early, and meanwhile sleep away the 
suspense. 

I forgot to say my prayers — for I did say them 
nightly in those sinless times — and lay tossed in rest- 
less visions of traps, and snares, and dead-Mis ; of 
monstrous hares, as big as my dog Milo, swung up by 
the neck at the end of a pole ; of great flocks of 
quails, with strange beautiM birds among them, flut- 
tering and peering their heads through the sticks of 
my traps; of white foxes and black foxes, or of a great 
opossum, lying with crushed heads beneath my dead- 
falls ; or of tracking some creature that lefb the foot^ 
mark of an elephant on the fresh snow for miles and 
miles through the bowed and foreign-looking woods, 
imtil I had tree'd it at last ; when, after toiling and 
tugging, with sweaty brows, I had drawn it forth from 
the hollow, and held it in my hand, I saw, without the 
least surprise, that it was a soft little wood- mouse ! 
Ah ! delicious fantasies were they ! 

When at cock-crow I bounded out of bed and ran 
to the window, the first thing — how I clapped my 
hands and danced with joy, and waked everybody 
with my shoutings — " The snow 1 the snow ! a deep 
snow!" 

Then what a fussing time ! — making new traps, 
stealing clap-boards, and every other kind of boards 
that were available, to be split into trap-pieces ! What 
a teasing my father for triggers, to make me triggers 
for spring-fails, nooses, partridge- traps, traps for little 
birds, and all ! How I wondered I could not get the 
old gentleman to understand that I should be ruined I 
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dead ruined ! if I did not get my traps ready to be set 
early — even by breakfast-time — for the other boys 
would be setting theirs, too, and take all the best places. 

Little did I care for the hot coffee and cakes that 
morning, but snatching a sup and a bite, was off, 
whistling for Milo, and shouting for Pompey, the negro 
boy, to accompany and help me. Eagerly did we dis- 
cuss, by the way, as we lugged our heavy traps 
through the deep snow, whether the sink-hole in the 
pasture, the thicket in the corn-field fence-row, the 
blackberry patch in the comer, or on the edge of the 
woods, were the surest places for " Bob Whites,** 
(partridges), or " Molly Cotton-tails" (hares). There 
was no deciding between them, so, to settle the matter, 
a trap was set at each place, and one in addition for 
larks, doves, red- birds, and sparrows, by the old wheat- 
stack behind the bam. 

Pompey, who carried the spade, dug away the snow 
from each sagaciously-chosen place, and exposed the 
black earth beneath, so that our tempting bait might 
show from afar. Then was the trap placed over it on 
the bare spot, and set with such careful nicety ! Now 
with many a wistful look behind to see if the birds 
were not at it already, we went on to set the next. 

When this first and most important business was 
got through with, then came hare-hunting under the 
snow. 

Ah, that was the sport ! Molly Cotton would sit 
still wherever the storm overtook her, and when the 
snow began to cover her over, she would keep 
crowding, and pushing gently back" aud forth, pressing 
it to one side until she had formed a roomy little 
chamber all about her. The snow would go on 
heaping and heaping until a domed arch grew over all, 
with just one little round hole, kept open through its 
top by the warm air of her breathing ; and there she 
would sit, snug as a Bussian princess in her palace of 
ice, and dreaming of luscious cabbage-leaves and 
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tender apple-shoots in the neighbouring garden. Bnt 
Molly's golden visions were as subject to be rudely 
dispelled as those of other people ! 

See ! Milo*s keen nose has scented one of those very 
breathing-holes on the smooth, glistening surface of 
the snow — ^he had stopped suddenly on the plunge, 
with his foot raised ! " Steady ! steady, boy !" We 
are up with him in long leaps ! Now for it ! " Hie 
on, boy!" and helter, skelter, here we come ! I, Milo, 
Pompey, all together, tumbled heels over head upon 
the snowy roof of Mistress Molly's palace ! There 
she is — I feel the soft, warm fur ! Squeak ! quai ! 
quai ! quai ! — ^her plaintive cry sings out ; we have her ! 
" Hold hard, Pompey ; she kicks so with her strong 
hind-legs, that she will surely get away ! — Down, 
you MUo ! — There now ! — ^we have her tied — she is 
secure !" 

Every hour or two the traps near at hand are visited, 
and those at a distance twice a day. We start upon 
our round. From afar we can see that one is down ! 
My heart jumps ! I long sorely to run ! — Pompey 
starts off, I call him back ! It is necessary I should 
be dignified — should prove to him and all the world, 
by my unhurried calmness,- 
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that my demerits 



May speak unbonneted to as proud a fortune 
As this that has befallen." 

I walk slowly and stately, feeling exalted by my 
self-denial — speculating after what manner the fates 
are about to reward me — thinking of a whole dozen of 
partridges, a splendid male red-bird — or, it may be, a 
large fat pheasant, or some entirely new and wondrous 
creature, as best befitting my just claims. 

We are close at hand — we can see the little tene- 
ment shake — hear the heavy beat of struggling wings. 
Too much for my stoicism is that sound ! With flut- 
tering pulse I spring eagerly forward — ^bah ! — it is 
nothing but a common thieving jay. 
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I almost staggered with the revulsion of my soaring 
aspirations — while Pompey proceeds to get out the 
poor bird with sundry abusive epithets and gabbled 
threats of neck-wringing. " Yah ! yah ! ole feller ! — 
cotch at last ! Carry sticks to de debbil, to make 
fire, burn dis child wid, will you ! Da ! now you 
carry sticks to debbil !" and away flutters the ob- 
noxious jay's headless body over the bloodied snow. 

I have said I was not cruel, and it was a perfect 
agony to me to witness the death of any of my pri- 
soners ; but the shock of the fall of my high-flown 
hopes was too much for me, and in this case I did not 
recover in time to save the unlucky victim of a super- 
stition universal among our negroes, and to which, if 
I were not ashamed of the confession, I might admit 
having been more than half-inclined myself I 

Bat this was not all our sport on the snow, either ! 
If it grew damp towards evening, then the cold night- 
winds would freeze its untrampled surface, and by the 
time morning came again, there would be a hard crust 
over all — ^hard enough to bear Molly Cotton's weight, 
at any rate. 

Now, such grand chases as we would have after her 
upon the crust ! Milo's nose was to find her in the 
old stubble-field, by the little breathing-holes through 
the top of her palace under the snow ; then we had all 
the little dogs from the quarter, who were not much 
heavier than she, to chase her on the crust. 

Ah ! this was the greatest affair of all ! — ^greater 
than catching her at once in her house, for here we 
gave Molly a fair start, and could see the whole chase 
to the end. 

Before sunrise, Pompey had assembled from the 
quarter the other yoimg darkies, Dick, Sambo, and 
the rest, with their cur-dogs, fices, terriers, and all 
other kinds of light dogs, each one led by a tow-string 
around its neck ; for it would spoil the fun and inter- 
fere with Milo, to have them loose until the time 
came. Such a gabbling and a yelping as they made, 
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the darkies and their dogs between them, when Milo 
and I came rtmning ont, and took the lead through 
the deep crackling snow towards the great field. 

Sometimes the snow would bear ns for a momenfc, 
and then up somebody's heels would fly, and such a 
shrieking and tumbling about, with the laughter, as 
there would be ; then the eager mongrels, when they 
saw Milo run ahead with long high plunges through 
the snow, would yell with anger at being tied, and 
leap against their tow-leashes, or, darting between the 
holder's legs, would trip him up, and break away. 
Then there was no catching the little wretch, for he 
would be cunning enough not to come when his 
master called, just to be caught again ; so I would have 
to order a halt, and call in my obedient Milo, and then 
the runaway would be decoyed in reach of some one 
who would snatch the trailing tow-string, and make 
him prisoner once more. 

So, at last with all our stoppages in this way, and 
in climbing the half-buried fences, where the negroes' 
dogs would be sure to get nearly hung to death in 
jumping through the wrong places, we would come to 
the old stubble just about when the sunrise scattered 
the purple dawning, and eyeiything was a-glitter with 
the yellow blaze. We veiled our eyes from the dazzle 
with our coat-sleeves and caps when the white glare 
of the wide, unbroken surface was thrown into our 
faces. 

But my eyes would soon bear it when I caught a 
gHmpse of Milo's flying ears almost disappearing in 
his deep plunges through the snow, then rising again 
with his high leaps. He knew the time for action had 
come in earnest, and the little dogs, straining on their 
leashes, would whine and shift their feet, and yelp to 
get away, while they watched him, with great white 
eyes almost popping out of their heads with their 
choked eagerness. 

We all stand still, in breathless watching, as he 
covers his ground right and left, scientiflcally, as if 
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there were no snow to hinder. But standing still 
over the knees in the snow is very hard for boys, and 
I begin to stamp with the cold and impatience, and 
rub my hands, while Pompey and his darkies gradually 
draw their breaths and commence gabbling away as 
noisy as ever. 

" Yah ! yah ! Massa Charles, — see dat Milo jump ! 
He long ear down dat sink-hole dar look jes like de 
big pheasant fly 'long de snow. He hab dat Molly 
Cotton soon, now. ! " 

" Keigh ! hush you nigger, dar ! d' ain't no cotton* 
tail down dat brier-patch 't all ! " 

" Sambo, what you know ? Milo knows more 'n 
ten sich nigger ! He find him ! " 

" There ! he stops ! that's a point ! " 

" Whoop ! yah I yah ! told you nigger ! dar dat 
cotton — ! " 

" Hushy our noise ! Steady, boy ! steady ! silence ! 
Hold on to your dogs ! come on quietly ! Steady, 
boy ! steady, steady ! " 

Bursting almost with impatience, I have great trou- 
ble to hold back my rabble, for we must get close 
before Milo is hied on, so as to have a fair run of it. 

" Steady, boy ! steady ! Hold back there, Dick, 
you rascal ! hold the dogs ! Steady, old boy 1 " 

I can see the point of his tail shaking, and his ears 
quiver with restramed excitement. We are in ten 
steps, now for it ! 

" Hie on, boy 1 " One long bound — he plunges 
beneath the snow amidst the briers ! — one breathless 
moment ! there she is ! 

From beneath his very feet she bursts through the 
powdered snow, and shaking it &om her fur, at one 
leap she is clear upon the firm crust, and after slipping 
up once or twice makes steadily off. 

Such a burst of yells, yelps, and screeches ! Such 
a jumble together, helter-skelter, heels-in-the-air start 
as we make of it. I, little dogs, negroes and all ! such 
fedls, and such tripping up ! such crackling and crash- 

p 
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ing 1 Now the little dogs, that have at first slipped 
up and rolled over each other, all in a yelling heap, 
gather their legs together and stretch away with fierce 
cries after poor Molly Cotton, who is g<Hng off like a 
bird, with her black shadow on the snow. 

We are wild, frantic with the excitement, and whoop 
and screech as if tearing oat onr very lungs, as we 
follow, throwing each othec down in the jostle, and 
leaving soon the smalls ones hr behind, 

" They are clofling on her ! she slips up ! Whoop ! 
hurrah ! " 

« Golly ! dat's Snap ! yah, yah 1 he be dog ! ** 

** You Pomp, dat's my Sanch ! O, you nigger, 
dat's no Snap ! Da, now ! he got her ! " 

" You Sanch ! you Snap 1 get out, you dogs 1 get 
out ! begone ! " I shriek ; but it's too late now to save 
poor Molly Cotton from bemg torn. 

" Hoo-ey ! dat my Snap ! yah ! yah ! " 

'' You nigger, dat Sanch, fust ! Massa Charles, 
dat Sanch ? Yah ! yah I dis nigger's dog ! Hoo— ray ! 
hoo — ^ray 1 " 



CAPTAIN D4N HENBIE*S ADVBNTUBB WrTH WOLVES. 

Among the noted hunters of the prairies in the 
neighbourhood of Texas, there was one Daniel Henrie, 
who, from his having been engaged in the Mexican 
war, bore the cognomen of Captain Dan Henrie, 
whose adventures with wolves we now relate. 

This reckless and daring ranger probably passed 
through a greater number of perilous and singular 
adventures than any other man of the same age in the 
service. Though one of the most light-hearted mortals 
that the warm sun ever smiled upon, yet he had a 
careless knack of getting into the most desperate 
scrapes on every possible occasion, and then, of course, 
fought his way out again with the most dashing 
gallantry. 
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Mark you, Dan never got into scrapes with his own 
people ; he was far too kindly and generous for that ; 
but he had a hatred for the " yaller-bellies," and 
** copper-heads," as he called the Mexicans and 
Indians, which was refreshingly orthodox. His hatred 
of the Mexicans was amusingly bitter and contemp- 
tuous while you listened to him talking of them ; but 
when this hatred came to be expressed in action, it 
was of the most savage and deadly character. At 
Encamacion, when the little band found themselves 
surrounded by the heavy masses of Minon's cavalry, 
the proposition, which, we believe, originated with 
Cassius Clay, was made to staad to their arms and 
fight it out with the Mexicans, to the last gasp, 
in spite of the disparity of numbers. Lieutenant 
Dan, who was then their guide, seconded this proposi- 
tion warmly, and went about among the men, urging 
them '* to stand up to the rack," as he called it, repre- 
senting that they could hope for nothing but bad faith, 
resulting in cold-blooded massacre, if they surrendered 
to the Mexicans. After showing, to his own satis- 
£Eu;tion, that the resolution of $ghting their way 
through was the only possible chance of safety or 
honourable death left them, he concluded, .with a 
characteristic piece of savage advice : ** Shoot low, 
boys — shoot them through, so that their groans will 
frighten their comrades — one groaner is worth half a 
dozen duQimies ! " 

His perfect knowledge of the Mexican character, as 
well as his mortal hatred of them, was fully displayed 
in this advice. Dan knew perfectly that there would 
be no chance for him, for he had already been re- 
cognised as one of the Meir men by several Mexicans, 
whose' faces he remembered well; the surrender, 
therefore, placed him in a desperate predicament. 
He knew, i>erfectly, that whatever &ith they might 
keep with other prisoners, they would keep none with 
him, although his safety had been provided for in an 
ezpreu stipulation of the t^nns of surrraidot, TV^ 
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mode of hb eicape has nerer before been oorreedT 
fidatedy io that it k worth wbile to gire it in his own 
renrioiL 

The Mexicana hare a mortal hatred ci the Meir 
priiODeniy one and all — ^bnt most particalarl j do thej 
deteat those of them who rose at the Salado and 
etoafied from Perote. Dan had, nnfortanately, not 
onlj been prominent in both these a^Surs, bat from 
the £m^ of epealdng the language as well as a native, 
he had always acted as interpreter, and thus been put 
forward more conspicoonsly than any one of the other 
prisoners. Besides this, he had previonslj made him- 
self very notorious, too, as a ranger. All these causes 
combined to make his recognition general and sure at 
almost any point on the whole route to Mexico ; and 
if it had not» occurred immediately, there was no 
telling at what moment it might occur^ and of course, 
when his body might be niade the target of their 
cowardly hate. 

He saw those men who had recognised him whisper- 
ing among themselves, and from hiis knowledge of the 
Mexican character, felt sure that so soon as the com- 
manding officers had retired, and left them in charge 
of the guard, he would be shot from the ranks. It 
fortunately occurred, that when they were started, 
Minon and his staff were moving in the same direction 
down the lines of the Mexican force. Colonel Gaines 
rode a very swift and beautiful mare. Dan rode up to 
his side, and whispered to him the discoveries he had 
made, his fears, and his determination. Graines at 
once, with a generous promptness, proposed that he 
should take his mare to maJce the attempt upon, as 
her higli'blooded mettle would distance any Mexican 
horse with ease. This was precisely what Dan re- 
quired, and he eagerly accepted the offer. The officers 
had not yet been deprived of their pistols, and the 
holsters of Gaines remained on the saddle. 

The mare was very spirited and fiery, and Dan slily 
roused up all her mettle by touching her with the 
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spur. She began to pitch and plunge, and throw out 
her heels. This compelled the escort, or rather guard, 
which rode on either side of the prisoners, to open 
their line occasionally. Dan kept it up for some 
minutes, so as to remove all suspicion, and watched 
his chance, untH he saw the guard were beginning to 
become careless, and regard those unruly capers rather 
with amusement than otherwise ; then, seeing his 
way open as they moved slowly through the squadrons 
of green-coated cavalry, he suddenly reined up the 
mare in the midst of her capricolings, and plunging 
the spurs into her, she darted off like an arrow 
loosened from the bow, while he stooped, laying himself 
close along her side, after the manner of the Comanche 
Indians. A shower of balls was fired hurriedly after 
him, but without effect, as they all passed over him. 

The plain to the foot of the mountains was very 
narrow just here ; and he had observed, before he 
made his break, that they were opposite a road which 
came down a narrow valley. He made for this gap, 
running the gauntlet between several squadrons of 
cavalry, before he reached its shelter. Just as he was 
diving into it, he wheeled in his saddle, and amidst the 
whistling of balls, shook his clenched hand at them, 
and shouted back his defiance. This sudden escape 
caused great uproar and confusion among the Mexicans, 
and several hundred men started at full speed in the 
pursuit ; but the gallant mare soon left them all far 
enough behind, as she clattered with sparkHng hoofs 
along the deep ravine. Before the first two miles had 
been passed, the pursuit was out of sight in the 
rear. 

The valley road, which he had taken at hap-hazard, 
without the slightest idea of where it led, now opened 
upon a small plain of table-land, which was occupied 
by a hacienda of considerable extent. As he swept 
by in front of the buildings, he saw a number of 
green-coats hastily mounting, and in another moment 
heard the clatter of their pursuing horses coming dor^TG^ 
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the Dood. He looked over his ghoplder and saw that it 
waa probablj a finagmg party of about ten lancers. The 
first agonj was over now, and he jMt sore of the game 
and speed of his mare ; and with his nsnal andacitj, 
he determined to give the '^yaller-bdlies" something 
to remember him by before he took his final leave. 
He accordingly reined up his mare gradually, and let 
them gain upon him. They thought she was fidling, and 
raised a yell of triumph as they urged their horses to 
yet greater exertion& 

He looked behind again, and the officer, with one of 
his men, was now considerably in the advance, and 
closing rapidly upon him. He loosened a pistol firom 
the holster. The officer was foremost, and was already 
shouting to him, with many '' Cranichoes," to sur- 
render, when he wheeled suddenly in his saddle and 
shot him dead. The lancer, who was close behind, 
and coming on at furious speed, attempted in vain to 
rein up his horse. It was too late — he was carried by 
the impetus of his speed within ten feet of Dan, who 
had by this time drawn his other pistol, with which he 
shot him through the head, and then galloped leisurely 
along, feeling sure that the remainder of his pursuers 
would be stopped effectually by this bloody barricade 
he had left across their path. He was not mistaken, 
for they halted there, and this was the last he saw of 
their green coats. 

All that day long he kept the noble beast in swift 
motion, since at every little rancho or village he came 
to, it would be necessary for the fugitive to make a 
desperate run for it, before a pursuit could be 
organized. The roads were filled, too, with scouting- 
paxties of the enemy, and it required all his know- 
ledge of their sort of tactics to enable him to dodge 
them. He several times very narrowly avoided rush- 
ing headlong into the very midst of these advance- 
pc^e& The Mexicans are usually very noisy troops, 
and he would hear them talking on the march in time 
to dodge to one side and let them pass^ for he had no 
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£mc7 to try the hacienda trick over again with empty 
pistols, since he had nothing to load them with again. 
He finally threw them away as so much "make 
weight/' that was useless to him, and embarrassing to 
his mare. 

So he hurried on, not daring to pause a moment to 
rest or obtain food, until the next day, when, in a 
deep, wild gorge among the mountains, his game and 
gallant mare fell beneath him, dead ! The ravenous 
and filthy galapotes (turkey-buzzards) were gouging 
at her fawn-like eyes before they were fsiirly glazed, 
and before her stiffened and staggering rider was out 
of sight. Now came the most terrible part of this 
wild and remarkable- atJventure. He was totally with- 
out food, except wh»t little fruit of the cactus he 
could gather during^^ the* d!ay, while he was skulking, 
for he only ventured to travel at night now. This 
was scarcely enou^ ta keep body and soul together ; 
while his clothea soon became torn to pieces, and hung 
about his bleeding Mmbs like broad and tattered 
ribbons. He, however, still continued making his 
way steadfastly, ia the direction of General Wool's 
camp. At last, some of his scouts picked the poor 
fellow up when almost speechless with thirst and 
hunger ; — he waa yet feebly reding along like a 
ghostly and haggard drunkard. 

This affair very properly got him his promotion to 
a captaincy. But strange, perilous, and even wonder- 
ful as this escape seemts^ it is only one of many others 
quite as remarkable, by which his most eventful life 
has been checkered. In the Texan war with the 
Cherokees, which was a very bloody business while it 
lasted, he passed through scenes as bad, if not worse, 
than this. Then his adventures as a ranger are very 
remarkaUe ; and of his cruel su£ferings and headlong 
daring during the Meir imprisonment all the country 
has been, to a certain degree, made aware. 

It is our purpose to relate one of the drollest of his 
many personal afiairs, as nearly as possible in his own 
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way, though it will be very difficult to preserve the 
raciness of his rattle-pate and peculiar maimer. It 
was before he joined the Meir expedition, and while 
yet with the Bangers, under the command of McCul- 
lough. 

Dan, whose excellence as a guide was well known 
io the captain, was despatched by him, along with 
three others of the troop, on a scouting expedition, 
toward the head-waters of the Nueces. This was in 
the early winter of the year before the Meir expedi- 
tion, and the Mexicans were in many ways annoying 
and threatening the weak settlements along that riyer. 
This state of things had encouraged the Indians, as 
well, to make very bold descents. McCuUough had 
on his first arrival given them both a severe lesson, 
upon which the marauders had taken the hint, and 
nothing ftirther had been heard from either party for 
several months. Unwilling that his men should lie in 
camp at such a place as Corpus Christi, with nothing 
to do but drink and carouse, the prudent captain of 
Hangers had thought best to despatch all the most 
restless spirits on tours of observation in various 
quarters. Besides, the aspect of affairs in that part of 
Texas generally had begun to seem rather forlorn, and 
seemed to call for unremitting vigilance. 

Dan and his companions had reached the foot of the 
mountains in which the western branch of the Nueces 
takes rise, without meeting any other sort of incident 
than those which are common to prairie travel. Here 
they formed their camp, and as they had yet discovered 
no signs of Indians, it was concluded that they would 
take each his own course the next day, and after 
traversing as much ground as possible, return to camp 
and report ; and if it should then appear that no sign 
had yet been discovered by any of them, it was agreed 
they should spend several days in a regular buffalo- 
hunting frolic, as these animals seemed to abound 
greatly in this region. 
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Accordingly, they were under way quite early, each 
man following the bent of his own humour and fancy 
for the time. 

Dan had been travelling in a leisurely sort of a way 
until noon, when he came upon a scene of such re- 
markable beauty that he involuntarily stopped to gaze 
upon it. He had, without observing it, followed up 
the west branch of the Nueces, until he now found 
himself at its very head -spring. In front of him a 
bold and broken mountain stood out somewhat from 
the chain, at the foot of which he had been riding all 
the morning. The front of this mountain was almost 
a square perpendicular, and looked as if it had been 
cleft from crest to foot by a bolt of thunder, and 
hurled from out the ranks of its peers. The huge 
masses of stone with which it seemed built were 
seamed with a sort of eccentric regularity, and ever- 
greens were rooted along these seams. As the eye 
descended, these masses became more broken, and 
assumed a fantastic resemblance to the lines and forms 
of Gothic architecture in decay — while from the prairie 
level sprung a broken arch, one side of which was per- 
fect in outline, and the other concealed by the over- 
hanging masses of evergreen shrubs. At a distance, 
this seemed the arched gateway of some huge cavern ; 
but when he approached it, he found that the rock 
slanted in at just sufficient angle to give it, at a 
distance, the appearance of shadow. Instead of an 
enormous cavern, it proved to be only a recess or 
slanting niche, some twenty feet deep at the bottom — 
from the back part of which, a bold spring burst a 
little above the level of the prairie, and rushed down 
and out from the shadow, rejoicing over the white 
sand, until it sparkled in the checkered sunlight, be- 
neath the overhanging evergreens outside — then it 
coursed away toward the chain of mountains and 
wound about their feet. All off to the left, and be- 
yond this remarkable mountain, seemed an inter- 
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minable stretch oi rolling pndrie^ over which, amidst 
clumps of cactus, were scattered herds of deer, mus»- 
tangs, and bufi^o, in view at once. 

Dan has not much poetry in him, but he could not 
help being both astomahcHi and enchanted by the 
strange, wild loveliness of this scene. He slid from 
his saddle, and stood leaning against it for only a mo- 
ment or two of wrapt coivtemplation, when the habi- 
tual instinct of watchfulness^ peculiar to the Ranger, 
caused him to change his position and turn his head. 
As he did so, he perceived! one of the droves of mus- 
tangs (wild horses) moving slowly towards him. They 
were a long way ofi^ and there appeared nothing pecu- 
liar abo^t them — ^but it served to iremind him that he 
had a short time before seen the unshod tracks of 
horses and mules moving at a gallop,— or that, though 
they might be nothing more* than mustangs, yet the 
simple fact of their going at a gallop was in itself 
suspicious of another fact or so— either that they were 
the traces of Indian horses and mules, or of mi^tangs 
that had been chased or otherwise frightened by them ; 
so that whatever of enchantment there may have been 
for him in the sceae, it now gave place quickly to 
caution, and his head turned rapidly from side to side, 
with the habitual manner of an old spy. 

His eye now and then fell upoo the advancing drove, 
but not with any consciously defined suspicion. At 
length they disappeared slowly down a long valley, 
like the sway of the prairie undulations, and were out 
of sight so long that he had quite £)rgotten them, 
when suddenly they appeared again on this side, 
moving directly towards him, at a swift gallop. He 
bounded into his saddle as quick as thought, supposing 
that, may be, one or two Indians who were mustang- 
hunting, had lain in wait for this herd, in the deep 
grass of that prairie valley, and were now chasing 
them with the lassa He urged his horse behind one 
of the many clumps of cactus around him, with the 
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intention of lying in wait to give these dusky wild- 
horse hunters a trial for their scalps as they went past 
him. 

As he changed his position, the figures which were 
approaching became more distinctly defined against 
the back-ground of sky, for they were descending to- 
wards him 1 He saw, what sent his heart into his 
throat, that each animal had an IiMlian sluns: alonsr its 
side, by one hand and foot, holding to either hom of 
the saddle ! This i» a common tri«k of theirs in ap- 
proaching an enemy by daylight, on the prairies ; and 
it is difficult of deteetion at a distaiaee, by the most 
experienced eye, as they ride close together, and no 
part of the body is shown above tlue outline of the 
horse*. 

Dan was off in a twinkling ! The^ tables were very 
suddenly turned ; for mstead of taking a scalp or two 
himself, as he had expected, it would now reqfuire the 
best he knew to* save- his owm It was well that he 
could trust his horsey lor they had got so close to hinfi 
that his escape at aU must be* a matter of sheer speed 
— he must run away hom them or be run through by 
them. " To be, or not to be," was the questioa now 
with poor Dan, while- he desperately urged hi& good 
horse with quirt and spur. So soon as they saw him 
start, the rascals had wheeled up into their saddles 
a^ain, and yelled their war-whoop like exulting; devils. 
T^was a sound which, though it came to hi» ears 
somewhat softened by the distance, was by no means 
calculated to diminish the energy or urgency of the 
calls upon the speed of his horse, which were made by 
Dan. He glanced furtively over his shoulder and saw 
that they were spreading out into the prairie with the 
• intention of hemming him in against the mountains. 
He instantly perceived that his only chance was a 
desperate run for an elbow of the chain, which, if he 
could reach and turn first, h% thought would secure 
his scalp for the present, a» aroimd it the stream 
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became heavily timbered, and he knew they would not 
follow him into it for fear they might come upon his 
friends. 

It was a tremendous race, for the Indians knew the 
advantage as well as he ; and Dan vows that his long 
curly hair began to straighten and lift his cap on its 
ends before he reached the point, they pushed him so 
close and hard. By the skin of his teeth he got by 
before they surrounded him, and now he says his " hair 
fell as smooth and sleek as if a pint of bear's grease 
had been poured over it ;" but not until he had 
reached up and taken dmitm his cap off the stiff ends 
to wave as he shouted back at them in derisive 
triumph, and then darted beneath the shades of the 
friendly wood. They left him here, as he expected ; 
but as this was most evidently a dangerous neighbour- 
hood, he concluded it would be safest not to tarry 
here, but get out of it as fast as possible ; for there was 
no telling what new whim might take these fellows 
when they had spread around on his trail and found 
him to be alone ! So away he went through the woods 
five or six miles without halting. 

The hurry and necessities of his flight had taken 
him off his course back to the rendezvous of his com- 
panions. He now first discovered this as he emerged 
from the timber upon the prairie again, and founa 
himself far enough away from the course of the stream. 
He paused but for a moment, to collect himself and 
try and get back the true idea of his direction. Think- 
ing he had it, he urged his horse into a swift run 
again. This was kept up for several hours, until night 
began to close around him, and his horse to give un- 
mistakeable indications that he must have rest before 
he went much further. He came at last to a small • 
rivulet trinkling along a deep, rough cut, and as he 
supposed, in the direction of the west branch of the 
Nueces. He had passed the camp far enough, he 
knew ; but this would set him right if he followed it 
up when daybreak came. So he selected a small piece 
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of meadow ground which was covered with musquit 
grass, and well protected from view by the great 
clusters of cactus which surrounded it on three sides. 
Here he stripped his fedthful horse and turned him 
loose to graze, and then taking for supper a hearty 
draught of water, threw himself upon his blanket to 
sleep. 

He had lost his provision-wallet in the chase, and it 
was more than he dared venture upon to shoot game, 
for fear of betraying his hiding-place ; and though 
hungry enough, he was fain this time " to go to bed 
supperless." He thought of home before sleep came, 
of course, and wished himself there most heartily, that 
he might attack the well- stocked pantry, the contents 
of which danced in most tantalising visions before him 
during the whole night. This was too much a com- 
mon predicament, however, to make any very strong 
impression upon him otherwise. 

He was mounted and oflf very early the next morn- 
ing, and was by no means delighted to perceive that 
his horse was considerably wasted by the yesterday's 
hard work and the somewhat narrow commons of the 
night, ^oweve^, he moved on with something less of 
a hurry, as there were no indications of pursuit appa- 
rent. Following the rivulet, he soon reached the west 
branch, and turned up this with a brisker movement, 
spurred by the cheerful hope of soon rejoining his 
companions and finding them safe. In an hour he was 
in sight of the ground, and put his horse into a swift 
gallop in his eagerness to pass over the interval quickly. 
On coming up, he saw, instead of his comrades, the 
dead body of an Indian warrior lying across the very 
ashes of their camp-fire, all gashed and hewn with 
bowie-knife cuts. All around the earth was deeply 
broken up with the evidences of a desperate hand-to- 
hand struggle. The breech of a rifle, which he recog- 
nised, and a number of arrows, with a broken lance 
and shield, were scattered around. He felt a choking 
sensation, and his blood ran cold at this sight. 
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His comrades liad been surprised, no doubt, hj the 
flame party which had porsaed him, bnt with what 
result it was impossible for him to tell certainly, 
though he had little choice but to believe and fear the 
worst. Amid the multitude of the tracks of unshod 
horses, he could distinguish the few tracks of their 
shod horses. There was no trace of their bodies in 
the hasty survey he had time to make, and it seemed 
very strange that this dead warrior should be lefb 
belund, so contrary to their well-known custom ! He 
followed the trail for some time with great caution, 
but could make no discovery, except a great deal of 
blood on the ground, until towards noon, when rising 
the comb of a steep ridge, he looked down into the 
plain below upon a large body of Indians, encamped 
about a mile distant. 

This was a startling sight, and they perceived him 
at the same moment. Now he felt he would have 
indeed to run for his life. One glance, as he wheeled, 
was sufficient to show him warriors mounting the 
horses of his friends ! He did not dread a race with 
the horses of the Indians so much, because his horse 
was more than a match for the best of theirs ; but the 
horses of his comrades were as swift, and in every 
sense as good as his — ^now they were to be turned 
against him ! He cursed the rashness that had in- 
duced him to follow up their trail, but this was no 
time to pause for regrets — ^he was off, down the hill, at 
the best speed his horse, already somewhat fagged, 
could raise. AU depended upon getting back to the 
timber and losing them ! He could hear their pursu- 
ing yells, distinctly, for a moment, and this was no 
siren's music to draw him back ! He had a good mile 
the start ; but that was no great matter, if^ as he sup- 
posed, their horses were fresher than his own ! He 
had not now time to feel any alarm, but only that 
there was hot work befoi'e, and he had it to attend to ! 
His object was to get out of sight as soon as possible, 
for he gained a great deal by compelling them to run 
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on his trail. He strained his horse tremendously, and 
succeeded ; for when the sudden burst of their voices 
came from time to time, proving that they had reached 
the comb of the ridge, he looked back, and could not 
see it for them. 

He felt a little less tight about the heart now, and 
had time to think something of his best course. It 
seemed a forlorn chance for an escape — he was over 
six miles from a wood. He suddenly remembered that 
he had observed, for several days past, a heavy smoke 
off towards thVsouth, and looking noV in that direc- 
tion, saw it filling the whole horizon with gloomy 
masses, which seemed to be rising but a few miles off. 
Observing that it waa not very high, it instantly oc- 
curred to him in his extremity — ^for he felt sure, from 
the action of his horse, that he would not last much 
longer in the hard run before them — that the safest 
course for him would be the most desperate, and this 
was to make directly for the approaching line of this 
fire, and take his chance of being able to force his way 
through it alive. With such a barrier between him- 
self and the Indians, he was safe ! Acting upon this 
stem and strange alternative, he urged his horse 
steadily towards the fire. It was jpot long before he 
met the dark advance-guard of the smoke, as it rolled 
along the grass, and rode beneath its stifling shelter, 
the fire being yet a mile off. 

He was now securely enough out of sight of the 
Indians, and springing from his horse, proceeded to 
prepare himself for a trial of the fiery sea. He cut 
his blanket into pieces, with one of which he blind- 
folded his horse ; another he tied in a loose bag about 
the lower part of its head, enveloping the mouth and 
nostrils. He then enveloped his own face in a loose 
vizor of the same material. The blanket was coarse, 
and let in air enough to barely sustain life for a short 
time, while it kept out the smoke. He could hear the 
yells of his pursuers seemingly close at hand. He was 
now in utter darkness, and mounting quickly again^ 
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headed his horse directly for the fire. On he went, 
not knowing where ; the reins were tightened, 
and the lash and spur applied with the energy of 
desperation. 

Hotter and hotter the air hecame; but on he 
careered, heady and blind. The fire has struck him 
with a roaring surge ! His hair fiames crisply, and the 
flesh of his body seems to be burning ! The frantic 
and panting horse attempts to shy : but no, the fierce- 
ness of the agony has turned that rider's arm and 
will to iron ! 

It comnot shy — ^the poor horse ! On ! on ! scorching 
through the stifling blaze 1 A few bounds more and 
the terrific surges are past ! The fresh air has met 
him ! He tore the envelope from his face, and leaped 
from the staggering horse upon the charred hot 
ground. The blanket is torn away from its mouth, 
and the animal begins to revive quickly, though it 
shivers and can scarcely stand for the mortal terror ! 
He is safe I He has accomplished an unparalleled 
feat ! 

He hears faintly above the crackling and roar of 
the retiring flames a howl of triumph from his pur- 
suers, who imagine they have driven him into the fire, 
and that he is burnt, horse and alL He makes a 
feeble attempt to answer them defiantly, but can 
scarcely hear his own voice. Stunned, and gasping to 
recover the use of their almost stifled lungs, he and 
his horse stand, side by side, upon that blackened 
plain, ^thout moYing a Lp foV moi« than an hour. 

But the perils of the day were by no means passed. 
Before him, as far as the eye could reach, there was 
only one charred, level, smouldering waste, which had 
to be crossed before he could reach water, for which 
both himself and horse were now almost perishing. 
He started on at last, taking his course at random ; 
for one seemed to his bewildered sense about as good 
as another. He did not ride at flrst, but mercifully 
led his poor horse, until the heat of the ground, and 
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the still smouldering stubs of grass became insofiTer* 
able to his feet, and then he turned to mount. He 
now, for the first time, looked at the animal carefully, 
and, to his horror, saw that nearly every hair upon its 
body was gone, and little but the bare skin lefb, and 
that was so badly scorched in places as to come off at 
the slightest touch. 

This was dreadful enough, but — water ! water ! 
water ! he must 4iave that, or they would both dia 
He sprang into the saddle, and urged the wretched 
creature along with the last energies of his sinking 
life. In an hour he had begun to grow dizzy, and the 
blackened earth swam round and round, and tossed 
him to and fro ! Now a strange noise was about him ; ; 
and as the lifting waves of the earth would almost 
seem to leap up into his face, he would catch glimpses 
of huge wolves careering on them, turning up their 
fiery eyes to his, and howling at him with red-hot 
open mouths and lolling tongues ! Suddenly his horse 
rushed down a steep bank, and there was a greafc 
splashing. Water ! Blessed God, water ! He tum- 
bled from his saddle into the cold delicious fluid. 

In an instant his senses had returned, and he saw 
himself surrounded by thirty or forjy prairie wolves, 
some of which were swimming in the water afber him^ 
while the others sat upon the bank of the small lake^ 
and howled their gathering cry. He struck tiiose 
which were nearest with his gun-barrel and beat them 
off, while he had time to draw his heavy knife. One 
of them had seized his passive horse, who, while it was 
endeavouring to pull lum down, stood still and drank 
— ^the long eager draughts. He split the wolTs head 
with his knife, and soon sent the rest back out of the 
water, yelling with their wounds. But those upon 
the bank only howled the louder, and they were 
answered near at hand, and from afar, by himdreds of 
others, who were swiftly gathering in at the well- 
known call to a banquet. 

He now remembered that these weird aad infernal 
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brutes always ooDect in large niimbeis» to follow in 
tiie wake €i a great piairie fire, and tear the carcasses 
of those animals that are killed ; <Nr band together to 
chase and drag down those that come through alive^ 
but scorched, blinded, and sta^ering, as was his poor 
horse. They become very savage with Uood, impunity, 
and numbers, and very few creatures which have 
escaped from the hungiy flames can escape from their 
yet more ravenous jaws. The creature at other times 
is utterly coi^mptible for its cowardice ; but he shud- 
dered when he called to mind the dreadful stories he had 
heard of its deadly fierceness on such occasions as this. 

Moaning aloud — " Wasn't it bad enough for me to 
pass that hell of flames back yonder ! and have I only 
escaped that, to meet a &te a thousand times more 
hideous t" 

He looked at his horse ; the animal was now, too, 
partially refreshed, and began to be conscious of the 
new dahger as it gazed around with staring eyebaUs 
upon the eager and swifUy-gathering crowd that 
howled along the bank. He snorted in affright, and 
lifted his head with a wildly mournful neigh, that 
seemed to poor Dan the most piteous sound that ever 
rung upon his ey before, lliere was some comfort 
though ; the horse had life enough in him to make one 
more run for safety. 

He mounted, and after having fired his rifle with 
deliberate aim into the thickest of them, charged right 
through at full speed. They leaped at his feet, and 
attempted to seize his horse's legs, but the animal was 
too mortally frightened for them to impede his way 
for an instant. Through he trampled, and away across 
the prairie he flies, snorting with terror, and moving 
with as great speed as if perfectly fresh ; and away, 
too, in pursuit, swept the yelling herd of wolves. 
There were more than a hundred now, and seemed 
increasing in numbers at every jump; for as Dan 
glanced his frightened eyes around, he would see them 
straightened out with speed, and their mouths wide 
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open, coming to join the terrible rout from every direc- 
tion over the prairie. He looked behind him, — ^they 
were close upon his heels. The great part of them, 
particularly those in front, and who seemed most fierce 
and ravenous, were scorched nearly naked ; and with * 
the white foam flying, their long red tongues, their 
fiery glaring eyes, they presented the most hideous 
picture of uneaiihly terror that ever mortal lived to 
be chased by, unless by the horrible phantasmagoria 
of madness. 

He fired his pistols back at them, but it made no 
difference ; they only yelled the louder, and came on 
the more fiercely, while five joined their long train for 
each one that he had killed. J£ his horse sl^ould fall 
or give in they would both be torn to fragments in 
an instant. This appalling conviction caused him to 
give all of eye and nerve that were left him in the 
mortal fright to stead3mig and guiding his horse ; for 
the only hope now lay in him. He soon perceived, 
however, that he was leaving the pack fer behind ; for 
there is little comparison between the speed of a horse 
and that of the prairie wolf 

He now began to feel something of hope ; and as 
the frantic speed of his horse placed yet a greater dis- 
tance between them, the unimagincrole dread seemed 
to be lifting from his life. Now he could not hear 
their yells, and could barely distinguish, £ar in the 
rear, the long snake-like train yet moving on in the 
relentless chase, over the undulations of the bare 
plain. He sees timber ahead, and shouts in an ecstasy 
of joyful relief; for then he himself at least is safe. 
He can climb a tree, and in the delight of that 
thought, he has no time for thinking that his poor 
horse cannot climb trees. 

The horse sees, and is inspirited too, for to all crea- 
tures on the prairies there seems to be a vague feeling 
of safety in the sight of woods. But alas, poor horse ! 
They have reached the timber, but scarcely a hundred 
rods have been passed over, when the futhful creature ' 

«2 
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gives in; and after a few ineffectual efforts still to* 
obey the urging spur, can only lean against the trunk 
of a tree, and pant and groan with exhaustion. Dan 
ascends the tree, tying the lariat of his horse to one 
of the lower limbs. He then loaded his arms in the 
forlorn hope of defending him if they came up. All 
was still as death, but the loud panting of the ex- 
hausted animal. He ascended higher to look out for 
the approach of the wolves, for he had a faint hope 
that they had given up the chase. But, alas ! his 
heart sinks again. There they come, the long yellow- 
ish-looking train ; and several large white wolves have 
joined them now. He knows well the tameless and 
pitiless ferocity of these red-eyed monsters, and feels 
that his true, his noble horse must go ! 

Now he can hear their cry ! They are in the wood. 
The poor horse shivers, looks back, and utters that 
wild and wailing neigh, as they rush upon him in a 
body. Dan fires down among them ; but what avail 
is it ! In a twinkling his gallant beast is down, and 
has been torn to atoms ! The halter of the lariat 
hangs empty beside the tree. 

Now they lie panting round the foot of the tree, 
with their fiery eyes turned wistfully up at him, for 
the horse had been only a mouthful apiece. When- 
ever he makes a movement, they rise with eager yells, 
and leap up towards him as if to meet his fall. Dan 
says, that in the utter and dreadfully hopeless despe- 
ration of his position now, a grotesque sort of humour 
possessed him of a sudden, and he commenced delibe- 
rately firing down at the red glaring eyeballs of the 
white wolves, and would roar with laughter, and fairly 
dance upon his ticklish perch with glee, when he saw 
the creature tumble over with a shrill death-cry, and 
then the whole pack rush on it and tear it into shreds 
in an instant, with gnashing cries. 

He says he amused himself in this way for an hour, 
and made them tear to pieces every white wolf that 
bad joined the chase. This sport delighted him so 
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much, that lie became careless, and narrowly escaped 
falUng. He only saved himself by dropping his gun, 
■which they seized, and almost tore its stock to pieces 
before they discovered it was not eatable. I saw the 
dents of their teeth in the barrel afterwards. Dark- 
ness was coming on, and they seemed not in the least 
disposed to go ; and he felt that he must tumble out, 
from the faintness of hunger and fatigue, if he was 
compelled iio spend another hour in that tree without 
food. He had become entirely reckless now, and 
loaded up his pistols, determined, if he must &I1, to 
bring death with him for Some more of them. 

Suddenly he heard a distant yelling on the prairie, 
like that wUch had sounded so dreadfully behind his 
flight. The wolves sprang to their feet in a body, and 
with pricked ears listened. He looked out towards 
the prairie, and could faintly discover a large buf^o 
bull plunging along over the plain, surrounded by a 
great heard of wolves, who were tearing him at every 
jump. He could even hear the low bellowing of the 
creature's agony. Another victim I and his thirsty 
guardians started to join the chase. One after 
another they went, while those who stayed behind 
would turn their heads to look back wistfilly.at him, 
and whine and lick their dry chaps. When the chase 
came in sight though, off they started in a body with 
savage yells. He fired his pistols after them in fare- 
well, and killed one of the hindmost, while another 
with a broken shoulder kept on yelling with the 
pack. 

He knew he would be safe now if he could get a 
fire kindled before they returned, if they did so at all. 
Before they were out of sight, he had reached the 
ground, and with trembling eagerness proceeded to 
light a fire with the help of his flint and steel, which 
every ranger carries. He soon had a great flre blazing, 
and then cutting a piece from the last wolf he had 
killed, proceeded to roast it for food. When he had 
eaten, he felt so much refreshed that he ooxvLd. ^^^^'^ 
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proceed to make provision for the night's rest. He 
gathered a great deal of dried wood, and built a large 
fire in a circle about the spot he had selected to sleep 
upon. The wolves came back in about an hour after 
he had finished his arrangements for the night ; but 
he now felt perfectly secure ; for though he could see 
their hungry eyes shining all round the outside of the 
circle, and they kept up a continued howling all night 
long, he laid himself down, and slept soundly until 
morning. 

When he woke up the wolves were all gone but 
one or two, cranching at the bones of yesterday's 
feast. He shot one of them with his pistol, and made 
his break&st of it. He picked up the gun, and 
found that, though very much torn, it could still be 
used. He now took his course, and started to foot it 
into the settlements. After a week of almost incre- 
dible suffering he got in safe, and saw nothing more of 
the wolves or of his comrades, who are thought to 
have been carried off prisoners, and afterwards mur- 
dered by the Indians on their attempting to escape. 

Dan was sick of a fever for several weeks at Corpus 
Christi after he got in, and raved incessantly about 
wolves. 



THE SILENT HUNTEB. 

The most fertile source of story-telling among 
settlers in the new states and backwoods of America, 
and furnishing a never-failing fund of excitement, is 
to be found in the adventures of the early pioneers 
into the wild prairies and forests. One of the more 
noted of these reckless spirits bore the name of Bill 
Smith, and of whose history we are enabled to relate 
some particulars, as gathered by a hunter in the 
state in which he was known. 

In furnishing this relation, it must be expressly 
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understood that the whole necessarily consists of 
scraps and patch narrative, the general. tone of which, 
and many of the important facts besides, have been 
obtained in conversation with some of the elderly 
survivors of that period, and who, too, had been 
associates of Smith. Other circumstances of interest 
picked up in Washington city, and otliers more private, 
were gleaned in North Carolina. 

Bill Smith seems to have been an orphan boy, thrown 
upon the charities of the kind world when quite young, 
by the sudden death of parents, whose only child he 
was, and who had lately come over with a ship-load of 
other emigrants from old England. 

It was not to be expected that a child with such an 
unfortunate patronymic as Smith was ever to be in- 
quired after. He Vas lost in the undistinguishable 
and innumerable multitude of that great ^mily. Of 
course, the fate of the poor nameless child — ^for Smith 
can hardly be called a name ! — ^was apprenticeship 
under the system of indenture which prevailed quite 
generally among the colonies. "We hear of him as 
indentured to an old farmer in the northern part of 
Korth Carolina. He must have been eight years old 
or thereabouts at this time. 

This old farmer, we suspect, was a veritable brute ; 
for although the terms of indenture, besides a suffi- 
ciency of food and clothing, together with comfortable 
lodgings, expressly stipulated that the apprentice, 
thus bound for a term of years, for and in con- 
sideration of his services, was to be afforded the 
opportunity and allowed the necessary time for the 
acquisition of a good common school education ; this 
part of his bond and duty, it seems, the old cur- 
mudgeon never did or would fulfil, thinking, we sup- 
pose, that learning was only one of the worldly 
vanities, and would most likely turn the boy's head. 
William seems to have been, from the beginning, 
remarkable more for wilfulness than any other trait ; 
and we suspect it was quite as much because old 
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Saunders refused to send him to school, as from any 
inherent love of learning, that he determined to learn 
to read any}iow. 

Little blue-eyed Mattie Saunders, who seemed a 
stray angel by the fireside of the old beast who called 
her chUd, somehow or other divined the wishes and 
purpose of the young Smith ; and as her excellent 
mother had taken care to teach her to read as soon as 
she could speak, from a sort of melancholy presenti- 
ment that she had not long to tarry with her, she 
proved a very capable and certainly remarkably suc- 
cessful instructress. Certain it is, that if he did not 
take to learning for learning's own sweet sake alto- 
gethw, there proved to be a most salutary attraction 
in that little white and dumpy finger, gliding from 
letter to letter, to fix the attention of the wilful and 
headstrong boy. 

He made such rapid progress that he soon became 
the teacher of his young mistress in turn ; and as this 
relation between the young ones had to be kept 
scrupulously private, the pleasures of such stolen in- 
tercourse were greatly lightened. 

This , condition of things, charming enough, no 
doubt, to both parties, was most unpleasantly broken 
up by the accidental discovery of its existence by the 
old man, who, it seems, was furious thereat, and from 
that time commenced a series of petty and abominable 
persecutions, which almost drove the forlorn and 
wretched child mad. 

The gentle consolations which he had heretofore 
received from sweet little Mattie were now denied 
him. He was banished, in mid-winter, to the barn to 
sleep On the hay, with only a single thin and tattered 
blanket to cover his shivering body. 

The heroic boy bore all this for eighteen months 
without a murmur, and all for the sake of his little 
mistress, with whom, in spite of the vigilance of the 
father, he managed to obtain occasional interviews, in 
which, with many tears on both sides, the testimonials 
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of their pure and innocent affection were hurriedly 
exchanged. 

Old Saunders had but the one child ; and having 
amassed a considerable fortune by the most parsimo- 
nious and usurious practices, he was constantly haunted 
by the apprehension, even in her childhood, that 
every one who approached little Mattie did so with 
an eye to her money. The child was tender-hearted, 
meek, and confiding, as her poor mother had been 
before her ; and the wretch remembered how even he 
had wrought upon the isolation of that poor woman, 
and induced her to confide to him her little all, as 
well as life, and he very properly concluded, that if 
such a creature a^ himself could thus win upon the con- 
fidence of the mother — even though it had only lasted 
for a few days after marriage — ^oho might not aspire 
to win that of the child, that resembled her so 
closely. 

He therefore watched her most jealously, and cut 
her off* as much as possible from all intercourse with 
the outward world — even in the distant perspective of 
womanhood — the idea of her marrii^ge and a dower 
was alDiost death to him. To part with any portion 
of his precious and ill-gotten gold was like wringing 
the drops of his heart-blood upon the thirsty sands. 
He at once became furious the moment he discovered 
the intimacy and childish sympathy between the boy 
Smith and his child. There was no knowing what 
such a thing might come to ; and the starveling, 
whom he flattered himself he had apprenticed out of 
charity, might prove the viper upon his hearth. 

Such were the barbarities practised \ipon the help- 
less orphan, that, although too manly himself ever to 
complain, they became the talk of the neighbourhood ; 
and while some persons openly asserted that old 
Saunders was trpng to kill the boy by inches, others 
had determined to. have him presented to the next 
Grand Inquest that sat in the county, for barbarity 
and neglect of duty. 
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Before, however, this very necessary and proper 
step coiild be taken, these persecutions had grown be- 
yond any further possibility of endurance, and in a 
fit of ungovernable despair, the miserable chUd made 
Up his rags into a litUe bundle, in which he also 
secreted a few scraps of food, which little Mattie, to 
whom he had made known his purpose, had obtained 
for him. He then crept into her little room by the 
window at night, and after weeping long, aa if their 
little hearts would burst — in each other's arms — for 
each felt that this parting was from the only friend 
they had in the world — lAie poor boy comforted the 
tender mourner by assuring her, in a tone of singular 
confidence, that when he got to be a great man he 
was going to come back £)r her and make her his 
little wife. 

Even at the early age of thirteen the remarkable 
magnetic power which afterwards distinguished the 
man was developed — ^for, in relating this occurrence 
himself' in after-life, he said that when he spoke this 
in a bold, confident tone, the little trembler ceased to 
weep, and looking up into his face with a smile, 
said : — 

"Well, then you may run along, Billy — I'll wait 
for you ! " 

He was off in an instant, and with her last pure 
kiss upon his lips, he plied his little legs as fast as they 
could carry him on the road which he had learned led 
to the capital of the state. His heart was light, his 
spirit bold, and the great world before him a shrouded 
mystery. He reached Raleigh in about a week, 
begging his way after his own little store gave out. 
He must have exhibited a great deal of audacity and 
address, for a child of his age, to have succeeded in 
getting through such a journey without being stopped 
by the authorities somewhere on the way. However, 
it is not more remarkable than .many other of the 
events of his life. 

After restching Baleigh, his life was of course 
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wetchedly precarious for some time. He prowled 
about the kitchens of the gentry at meal-times, and 
lived upon such of the scraps of the tables as the 
negroes chose to throw to him in compassion — at 
night he crawled into some ^ed or stable to shiver 
in the straw till morning. 

It happened that a kind-hearted old Judge of the 
Circuit Court — Campbell by name — ^who was a very 
early riser, and always went, the first thing, to see how 
the cattle and horses came on, found one morning a 
feeble-looking child, with features ghastly and sharp- 
ened by hunger, lying in the trough of his cow-house, 
which was a close shed around three sides of the 
stable. He stopped, astonished, to gaze upon him. 
The little fellow had not rags enough upon him to 
cover his nakedness, and had drawn down some of the 
hay from the manger above to cover him, and the 
whole pile shook as he shuddered with the cold. 

The old man gazed for a moment or two upon that 
troubled sleep, the irregular breathing, broken so often 
.with faint moans, that they touched deeply, and as 
the tears sprang to his eyes, he murmured — 

''This must not be so while I have a crust. 
Children must not starve in such a country as this !" 
So saying, he took the child gently in his arms, and 
bore it into his house, where his good old wife imme- 
diately took the dying orphan to her bosom, and soon 
warmed it into life again ; but with the utmost 
exercise of her matronly skill, it was several days 
before the exhausted little one could recover strength 
enough to give any coherent account of himself 

Judge Qampbell knew old Saunders well, and when 
he heard the boy's straightforward story, he had every 
reason to believe that it was true, every word of it. 
In the mean tin»e he had got up a great interest in this 
little tvaif and stray, which it had pleased Providence 
to cast in his path ; and as the old couple had no 
children but two daughters, who were married and 
a)mfortably settled, they finally determined to submit 
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to what seemed like a requisition upon them by the 
Father of all on behalf of the fiektherless, and adopted 
little Smith into their family as a son. 

The circuits were some of them very large at that 
time, as was especially the case with that of Judge 
CampbelL Soon after this event he started on his 
round, and what was his inexpressible delight to find 
the first case on the docket, in the county which had 
the honour of owning old Saunders for a citizen, 
marked "Commonwealth v. Samuel Saunders, for 
abducting, murdering, or otherwise unlawfuUy making 
away with an indentured male child^ known as Wil- 
liam Smith," &c. &c. 

The old man could scarcely contain his gravity upon 
the bench. He immediately ordered up the case — 
ruled down all quibbling attempts to obtain a post- 
ponement — and it was the general remark among the 
lawyers, that the usually lenient judge was more 
severe and harsh this term than they had ever known 
him to be before in twenty years upon the bench. 

The case came on. The judge compelled the 
minutest scrutiny of all the facts, and a most damning 
case was made out from the evidence. His own 
lawyers were cowed, and the pale and frightened 
wretch listened with ghastly face, chattering teeth, and 
trembling hands to the judge's charge to the jury, 
which sounded in its solemn tones and terrible denun- 
ciations, much more like a sentence of death than a 
charge — ^when, as be was apparently about winding up 
with positive instructions to the jury to find the 
prisoner guilty — there was the sound of carriage- 
wheels outside, and then a sudden commotion in the 
court. 

In a moment the sheriff stepped forward and placed 
a slip of paper in the hands of the judge, who had 
paused at the first sound, and now read the paper 
calmly over twice; then deliberately throwing back 
his spectacles, he nodded assent to the sheriff, who, 
with a sort of half-smile upon his fece, made his way 
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out of the court-room, and in a moment returned, 
pushing through the crowd, bearing in his arms the 
attenuated form of the missing boy, William Smith ! 

Such a thrill and murmur as ran through that court- 
room, — the old miser, who had at first sprung to his 
feet, convulsively dropped, swooning, into his seat ; for 
the child had been artfully draped in white, and looked 
as if it might have just come &om the grave, and the 
hoary-headed villain really did not know whether it 
was dead or alive, — ^for Mattie ! tender, timid, gentle 
Mattie ! — ^had kept her Iktle companion's counsel, as 
she had promised, in spite of all the threats of her 
£skther, and all the terrors of a public trial Indeed, 
poor child, she did not know herself whether he was 
alive, and had been almost crying her life away, 
because, in her innocence, she supposed the neigh- 
bours who had presented her father must of course 
have known the £ajct of his murder before they did it 
— he was in truth dead to her ! 

The scene that followed baffles description. Old 
Saunders was borne from the cotirt-room in convul- 
sions, and shriek was heard following shriek from him 
until the doors of the jail closed upon him. The 
judge then ran rapidly over the facts of the case as 
nearly as he could without detailing his own share in 
the plot, — which was entirely unnecessary, as his 
object had been to further the cause of justice and 
hiimanity by punishing this monster morally, if it 
could not be done legally, — and then exhibiting the 
boy to the jury, declared the bond of indenture to be 
forfeited, and that Saunders should be foimd ia costs 
of suit, and compelled to give security for the support 
and education of the boy until he was eighteen. 

Such was the eventful opening of the public career 
of "Billy," as poor Mattie called him. When we 
next hear of him he was a gay, voluble, dashing young 
lawyer, successful in his fii-st case, and indeed in 
almost every other to which he put his hand. The 
cdd judge, his adopted Either, had retired from the 
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bench upon a liandsome competency, and though now 
very decrepit, could not resist the gratification of 
listening to the forensic triumphs of his " pet nursling 
of the cow-troughs," as he used to term William, 
humorously. Whenever William had an interesting 
case on hand, the old man's carriage was invariably 
seen to roll up to the court-house door, and he to 
hobble in on crutches, when the dutiful young man 
was instantly at his side to assist him up the accus- 
tomed steps to the old-accustomed chair, which still 
held its place for his occasional accommodation. After 
seeing him comfortably seated, and his gouty feet 
adjusted with scrupulous care, he would return with 
redoubled energy to his case. 

It was always noticed that when the venerable ex- 
judge was present, the face of the young lawyer 
flushed with anxious excitement, and then he made his 
very happiest efforts, and carrying everything before 
him by the impetuous vehemence of his oratory, never 
lost a case ; and the father and patron, in one, would 
sit with half-closed eyes, in a sort of rapt ecstasy of 
enjoyment, while his Hps occasionally moved in un- 
conscious approval as the young man let off his happier 
hits. Smith soon became exceedingly popular, and 
his clients learned to avail their causes of this noble 
trait of Smith, in something of the same spirit of the 
wretches who realised fortunes by the vice of poor 
George Morland ; as it is said, when a picture was to be 
wrung from their victim, they came to him with a 
pittance of ready gold in one hand and a brandy- 
bottle in the other ; and as the latter was always the 
most potent of the two, they made up the difference 
due in gold, in cheap and villanous brandy. 

Smith, like Morland, was too lazy to work under 
the ordinary stimulus of money, for which he never 
could be made to care, and when they found out this 
"beautiful weakness," as the mercenary knaves were 
in the habit of terming it, they never failed, when he 
was to speak on a doubtful case where there was much 
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at stake, to have the old man informed of the day and 
hour, and thus drag him forth, well or ill — for go he 
wotdd, — ^to act as a sort of spiritual brandy-bottle 
upon his adopted son. They knew well that Smith 
would sooner los^ his right arm than make a failure in 
a legal argument before his beloved and venerated 
patron. What is still more strange, neither Smith 
nor the old judge ever suspected this infamous game, 
although it wa» regularly practised upon them, until 
the death of the latter, and was well known to every 
one about the courts. 

The judge lived just long enough to bless the son 
of his adoption and his pride, who had been elected to 
the Assembly of the province the very year he came 
of lawful age. The good man then lay down in peace 
to die, for now he had seen the fruition of his hope. 
He left his property divided equally between his two 
daughters and the adopted son. He was soon fol- 
lowed by his faithful dame, and now the young orphan 
stood once more alone in the world. Not entirely 
alone, spiritually, either, for Mattie was still stead&ist 
to her childish affection, and would listen to no 
suitors that came. To be sure, had she been disposed 
to coquetry, the indulgence would have been some- 
thing difficult, for old Saunders became more and more 
miserly as he grew older, and more watchful of his 
daughter. 

William and she had, however, in spite of his vigi- 
lance, managed, through the good offices of a relation 
of Mattie's, who had learned to admire Smith, and had 
always loved Mattie, to keep up a sort of broken cor- 
respondence by letter, and even to obtain an occa- 
sional interview, which was sufficient, during the long 
period I have passed over, to keep aJways bright and 
unbroken the links of that subtle chain which seems 
from the first gradually binding their lives more in- 
separably in one. 

Smith, though considered, a rising young man with 
a good fortune already in hand, and every prospect of 
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great honours and a great fortune before Hm, and 
therefore, of course, greatly sought after by the highest 
ladies of the land, yet never for one moment did he 
falter or flinch in allegiance to his gentle mistress 
with the chubby fingers ! When he came to realize 
that it was really love that he bore her, he felt at once 
the serenity of entire content; and that love was 
enough for him, it filled his being, and he asked no 
other. The subject was never mentioned between 
them until lifter the death of his adopted parents ; for 
William seems to have always felt as if lus first duty 
was to them and gratitude — ^love and himself after- 
wards. 

He was now in such circumstances as permitted him 
to think of marriage ; as it was utterly hopeless to 
expect the consent of the miserly old Saunders, he 
took the matter into his own hands, and in defiance 
married the sweet Mattie, who was now of age, almost 
under his eyes, and leaving him to rave, blaspheme, 
and tear his hair at his own leisure, quietly installed 
his bride as mistress of the old town mansion left him 
by the judge. Mattie proved a thrifty and a tender 
wife, and bore him sons and daughters, comely to look 
upon, and that gladdened their father's heart. 

He, in the mean time, grew apace in manly honours, 
and at the time of the declaration of independence, 
was forty-five years of age, and one of the leading men, 
in a quiet way, of the patriot party. 

Since his marriage, and up to this time. Smith's 
character seems to have undergone a change, which 
was specially remarked by those who had watched his 
entrance upon public life. Up to the time of his mar- 
riage he had exhibited the most recklessly spendthrift 
disposition ; although enjoying a lucrative practice, 
yet it was observed that he always wanted money. 
He had no such apparent habits of extravagance as 
could well account for such expenditure, so that he had 
the full benefit of all sorts of dark hints and vague sur- 
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mises, not one of which, was in the neighbourhood of 
true. 

There were a few who knew him better, who could 
have told how the base vultures and harpies, that 
always flock around where there is a great heart to be 
torn and fed upon, regularly fleeced him of more than 
half the dues for his services, by some servile and 
whining appeal to his well-known magnanimity, and 
singular disregard of gold. He was systematically 
victimized by a whole flock of such foul* birds, who 
chuckled over the thought that they were gulling the 
smart young lawyer ; a great mistake 1 — ^for his in- 
tuition of character and motive was as quick as 
lightning. 

His keen gray eye was never at fault ; and he gave 
them what they cringed for out of contemptuous dis- 
gust for the creatures and the filthy god they wor- 
shipped. He loathed the one as much as the other, 
and was equally anxious to get rid of both. His 
charities were just as reckless, though it began soon 
to be found that he was rather a dangerous person to 
task the patience of too iax. 

From the dav he married Mattie he became a can- 
tious, saving man ; and the hungry wretches that had 
battened upon his lofty generosity, or rather scorn, 
were soon scattered in dismay before the stem brow, 
and powerful arm that hurled them right and left from 
his path. He had Mattie, beloved Mattie, to provide 
for now, and her precious little ones ; there was to Jbe 
no more trifling. He became a rigid economist, or 
rather Mattie economized for him, and all his expen- 
ditures were lefb entirely to her frugal and patient 
housewitery. He neither gave nor spent now without 
first taking counsel of his heart-elected monitress, and 
how skilfully she managed may be shown in the fact 
that in twenty years ^er their marriage Smith was 
accounted one of the wealthiest men in the province. 
With this change came another, which was accounted, 
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quite as droll by the wiseacres. As a young man, lie 
had shown great ambition for political distinction, his 
prospects were extremely flattering, but he withdrew 
after serving one term, and steadily refused ever after- 
wards to be drawn into public life again. 

But now that the great struggle for freedom was 
fairly entered upon, the "William Smith of twenty-five 
was waked up again suddenly, after having slept the 
charmed sleep of domestic love and happiness for 
twenty years. Now again his contempt for gold, but 
as a medium of good, a mechanical means, exhibited 
itself as strikingly, but in a more rational and con- 
sistent manner than before ; now his carefully-hoarded 
wealth flowed like water, and the gentle Mattie saw it 
go, and said never a word nor shed a tear. So long as 
her beloved was spared to her, the gold might go. 
They had no right to it when the blessed Congress 
and brave army needed it. They had no right to keep 
William selfishly at home with them, to sleep in a 
warm bed, when so many of our brave people were 
tracking the snows with the blood of their bare feet, 
and when General "Washington himself was glad to 
sleep upon a snow-bank with only his cloak for cover- 
ing. " Let the gold go ! let the gold go !" the brave 
woman was wont to say, — " it is all for liberty, and the 
children will be better for that than for all the wealth 
of the province ! " — and the gold did go ! 

Ay, there was no keeping back of the. tribute 
there ! "William Smith had always exhibited a re- 
markable disinclination for scenes of bloodshed, con- 
sidering the character of the times. He did not, even 
now, join the patriot anny ; but, as the chief of the 
Vigilance Committee, did far better service with his 
prompt sagacity and profuse liberality than he could 
probably have done in the field. "We cannot follow 
him through ' the details of the acts of this noblest 
period of his career ; suffice to say, that when the war 
ended in our dear-bought independence — ^he first took 
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time to look upon the condition of his own affairs ; 
the survey exhibited himself to himself a beggar ! 

Everything had been swallowed up in the vortex, 
except some few fragments of landed estate ; and 
they had only been spared him because nothing could 
be raised on them in such troublous times. He smiled 
upon Mattie as he looked around proudly upon five 
handsome, manly boys, and three daughters, all plea- 
sant variations upon her, • and patting her still fresh 
cheek, said, gaily, — 

" Missus, — it's all gone ! I am proud of the way it 
went — we've gained our holy cause, — I am content ! — 
what say you, woman?" 

" Dear Billy, what should I say 1 Am I not proud 
of it as you?" 

"Well, missus, neighbour Daniel Boone has got 
back from Kan-tuck-ee, across the mountains, as he 
calls it. He says it's a great country, greater and 
more beautiful than any on this side the Alleghanies 
— and Daniel's a reliable man, you know ? — and that 
plenty of splendid land is to be had for the settling 
and defending it ; our boys are good riflemen — ^what 
say you, Mattie V* 

Mattie turned a little pale, and laid her cheek 
against that of her husband, but answered in a firm, 
round voice — 

" I am ready, Billy, to follow you !" 

And this was all that was said between them ; it 
was settled ! 

This was a few years after the time that Daniel 
Boone and his brother came in for their wives and 
families. The news of his wonderful discoveries had 
flown Hke wildfire throughout Virginia and North 
Carolina, in both of which states he was well known. 
It had caused a great and general ferment among all 
bold and reckless spirits in the old states^ — as well 
those of the border, as those whom a long war had 
unfitted for any other life than adventure. Various 

b2 
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companies had been fitted out in different directions^ 
who had followed the return of the Boones. Settle- 
ments had been formed — forts built — and even muni- 
cipal regulations commenced. 

The place of general rendezvous was across the 
mountains, in what was called Powell's Valley, and 
the settlement on Clinch Eiver was the frontier fort. 
The emigrants assembled in Powell's Valley in the 
spring of 1784, and when all collected, started on their 
long journey. Among them was the family of William 
Smith. He had converted all that was left him into 
live stock, implements, &c. Himself and his whole 
family — Mattie and the girls included — ^were in the 
highest spirits in view of the novelty and wild love- 
liness of the scene they were to traverse. 

The emigrants numbered fifty souls, the great 
majority of them women and children. The journey, 
as they were prepared to expect, proved a rough and 
tedious one, but they saw nothing of Indians as yet. 
They arrived on the banks of the Licking Eiver in the 
ordinary time. Harrod, who had several years since 
built the fort where Harrodsburg stands, was now 
returning from a visit to Virginia ; and he, with 
several others of the principal men. Smith among 
them, left their families, as they supposed, with a 
sufficient guard in camp, and pushed forward to find 
Boone, at either Harrodsburg or Boonesborough, and 
bring back some supplies. 

Alas, for that parting ! when they returned six days 
afterwards, as the day was breaking, having accom- 
plished the object of their mission, they found the 
camp just broken up, and following on the scattered 
trail, caught up with the frightened remnant of the 
emigrants, in full retreat back for the settlements on 
Clinch River. 

" Where is my wife ? and where are my children ?" 
demanded Smith, in a cold, stern tone, of the person 
under whose command the camp had been left. 
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" You will find them where you left them ! 'Ask the 
Shawanees ; they can tell you the rest." 

" You have neglected your trust, and they are mur- 
dered," Smith replied, in a deliberate but trembling 
voice. 

" And yet we find you retreating ! — ^where is your 
manhood, wretch ! coward !'* he shrieked, as he sprang 
at the throat of the man, and hurled him to the 
ground with such furious violence that the blood 
gushed from his nose and mouth, and he was thought 
for a long time to be dying. Without pausing an 
instant to see what he had done, the unfortunate man 
turned, and with the speed of the wild deer, fled back 
to the deserted camp. 

Several hours subsequent, Harrod and some others 
returned to look after the dead, and they found Smith 
stretched upon the bodies of Mattie and the children, 
with his arms spread in the endeavour to clasp them 
all in one embrace. He looked up with tearless eyes, 
and smiling with a terrible serenity, took the sfLle 
from the hand of the nearest person, and commenced 
digging a grave for them. The sturdy men around, 
moved and awed by the speechless silence with which 
he proceeded, offered in lo^^hispers to assist him. He 
motioned them solemnly away, and would not be 
aided. He thus worked on for hours, until a grave 
wide enough and deep enough had been hollowed — 
then reaching the cold form of Mattie from the spot 
where it lay, he clasped it to his breast a moment — ^held 
it off* for one long, fixed gaze — pressed those dear lips, 
and laid her gently down to rest. He then placed her 
first-bom son upon her right side, and as he saw the 
frown of desperate battle still on his fair young brow, 
and the shattered rifle clutched in the grip of death, 
he smiled a strange and terrible smile. Her youngest- 
bom he laid next her heart, and to each, as he disposed 
the stiffening form in order, he gave the last embrace 
and fJEixewell kiss. This done, he stood on the side of 
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the grave for some moments, gazing silently down 
upon the home, the earthly heaven he had lost, and 
then, without a word or groan, proceeded to fill up 
the grave. His comrades waited until he had finished, 
and had heaped a pile of stones to mark the plaoa 
They expected him to return with them now to the 
new camp which had been formed. He, however, took 
up his rifle, waved his hand in solemn adieu, and 
without speaking, disappeared on the trail of the 
Shawanees. 

Little was generally known, and less said about 
Smith, from the time of his disappearance. It was 
generally believed that Boone, Harrod, and a few 
others, knew more of him than they chose to tell ; 
the most that could be got out of any one concerning 
him, was a significant touch of the forehead and 
shake of the head. Boone, in particular, was believed 
to have frequent interviews with him, as he would 
take with him at such suspected times a double supply 
of powder and lead. 

For a year or two the mystery of his solitary life 
received no elucidation whatever, until a Shawanee, 
having been made captive by the people of Boones' 
Fort, they heard from him a terrible story of an evil 
demon that had been haunting the war-path of the 
Shawanees for nearly two years, and that from the 
hunting-trail and war-path together, more than thirty 
of their best braves, including several chiefs, had dis- 
appeared. The Shawanees believed that the Great 
Spirit was angry with them, and had sent a Medicine 
Spirit to punish them. They were nearly determined 
on this account to leave their hunting-grounds in Kan- 
tuck-ee for ever. When questioned as to whether they 
had ever got sight of this Spirit, the answer was — 
that they had never seen it distinctly, but that of late 
their young men had pursued it often, and always 
came back with some of their number missing. They 
had never been able to overtake, or even to approach, 
the mysterious and terrible Medicine Spirit. 
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After this report got abroad, men began to mention 
the name of Bill Smith again — ^but it was with a 
feeling of imaccountable dread and in low voices that 
they spoke. The timidity and uncertain movements 
of desultory attack which began to characterize the 
warfare of the Shawanees, once the best-organized 
and most formidable of the tribes, came now to attract 
attention too. But all conjecture was set at rest, 
when, after a while. Smith was seen to make his 
appearance at the forts occasionally — ^but this was 
only when the Shawanees were known to be engaged 
in a foray. He usually came in ahead of the Indians, 
or, after some unaccoimtable feshion, suddenly ap- 
peared in the midst of a battle with them. 

He was at the Blue Lick, at the Eaisin, threw 
himself into Brian's Fort when it was stormed ; and, 
indeed, he was known to have been in nearly all the 
principal battles in which Boone was present. 

He was never heard to speak to any one — he came 
without a greeting and went without a ferewelL He 
was regarded with a curious feeling of dr^ad and 
respect by the border people, none of whom ever 
ventured to address a word to him. The Shawanees 
were driven first across the Kau-tuck-ee Eiver, then 
across the Green River. 

Bill Smith disappeared, and never crossed the Green 
River again ; they thought towards the north that he 
must finally have fallen a sacrifice to his monomania 
of vengeance. It will be remembered by what acci- 
dent I found his grave, and heard from old Uncle 
Jake Latham something with regard to his latter 
years. 

After seeing the last canoe of the Shawanees 
launched upon the Ohio, and sending a death-mes- 
senger in farewell after it, the old man had built him 
a hut in the most inaccessible part of the Green River 
Hills, and there the remainder of his days was spent 
in solitary quiet. He hunted just enough to fumisl]^ 
him with food, and powder and shot — ^never went near 
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any one but Uncle Jake, who made his purchases for 
him ; and at the age of eighty- eight was found dead 
in his cabin. He seemed sleeping calmly, with a serene 
smile still upon his face, such as might have greeted 
his Mattie above, waiting for him. His face in death 
alone had lost that still and fearful expression of 
aatonished ferocity, which was said never to have left 
it from the time of the death of Mattie and his chil- 
dren. Monomaniacs are proverbially known for the 
frequently marvellous cunning displayed by them in 
bringing about the accomplishment of the one object, 
which is the single thought of their lives. 

" Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord 1" Who, at 
this time, in weighing the acts of this remarkable 
man, while wasting imder the long fever of his terrible 
vengeance, shall venture to forget, " Judge not, that 
ye be not judged !" 

It was ever thus that our fathers of the dark and 
bloody ground were tried ! 



THE DABKIE FIDDLEB AND THE WOLVES. 

The wolf, besides being the most ubiquitous of our 
predatory animals, is the most active, tenacious, and 
difficult of extirpation. It is everywhere. It fills in 
the chinks of desolation. Its savage, grinning head 
peers through all the broken glooms of our stern 
wildernesses — a ghoul-like presence — hideous, gaunt 
and fierce ! It knows no sympathies, and we give it 
none. Yet there is one droll incident with which my 
boyhood was familiar, which seems to indicate a 
certain susceptibility to the softer emotions, or more 
refined senses, at least. 

In the early days of the settlement of South Ken- 
tucky there was great trouble with the wolves. The 
large gray wolf of the more wooded northern and 
middle districts greatly abounded in the heavy forests 
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of the Green Eiver Bottom, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Henderson, which is situated on the 
Ohio, not far below the mouth of Green River. The 
barn-yard suffered to a great extent, in the way of 
pigs, calves, <kc., from their depredations, which fre- 
quently, in mid-winter, were even carried to the auda- 
cious extreme of attacking human beings. Indeed, it 
was no unusual thing for the belated footman, at such 
times when they were pressed by hunger, to find him- 
self surrounded by a herd of them in the woods. Some 
stories of hair-breadth escapes and desperate ventures 
belong to this period and condition of things. No 
one of them ever made a stronger impression upon 
me than the adventure of Old Dick, the negro 
fiddler. 

He was " a good, old good-for-nothing darkie," as 
the word went in the neighbourhood, whose sole merit 
consisted in his fiddling ; but, by the way, singular as 
this merit was, it in reality constituted him by far the 
most important "gemmen of colour" within forty 
miles round. The fact is, nothing of any interest 
could occur without his presence ! It was as import 
tant — skinny as it was — as the very face of the man 
in the moon, beneath whose auspices the com-shock- 
ings, the weddings, the "break-downs,*' and Juba- 
dances of the neighbourhood were enacted. 

Old Dick, who was the property of one of the 
Hendersons, from whom the town and country take 
their names, was esteemed by his good-natured and 
wealthy master as decidedly a privileged character. 
He had his time pretty much to himself, and no one 
pretended to interfere with its disposal, as his master 
humorously styled him a "necessary nuisance" to 
the neighbourhood, because he kept the darkies in a 
good humour by his fiddle. Now Dick had most 
strongly developed the strongest and most marked 
traits of the fiddler the world over, namely, punctili- 
ousness and punctuality. Upon either of these points 
he was peculiarly irritable, nay even ferocious. With 
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all the proverbial timidity of the "child of genius," 
Old Dick was yet €is savage as a hyena at any impro- 
prieties of etiquette which might chance to turn up 
during the sable orgies over which he presided ; but 
nothing caused him to so far forget " the proprieties " 
in his own person, as the intervention of any unusual 
or accidental causes of delay which prevented his 
being on hcmd in time ! Poor Dick 1 — ^but the story 
I have to tell of him will explain J 

On the occasion of a grand wedding festival among 
the coioured gentry of a neighbouring plantation, 
some six miles distant, Old Dick was, of course, ex- 
pected to officiate as master of the eeremonies. It 
had been An imusually severe winter, and a heavy snow 
lay upon the ground on the eventful evening, when, 
having donned his " long-tailed blue," with its glitter- 
ing gilt buttons, and mounted the immense shirt- 
collar, by the aid of which the dignity of his official 
character was properly maintained, the ancient Apollo 
sallied forth, fiddle in hand, to dare the perils of the 
distant way alone; for the younger darkies had aU 
gone to the frolic hours ago, with a haste and eager- 
ness altogether unbecoming his importance. 

The moon was out, and the stars twinkled merrilv 
over-head, as the spry old man trudged away over 
the crisp and crackling snow. The path, which was 
a veiy narrow one, led, for the greater part of the 
way, through the dark shadows of a heavy bottom 
forest, which yet remained as wild as when the In- 
dians roamed it, and was untraversed by a waggon- 
road for many miles. 

The profound and dreary solitude of the way could 
not have failed to impress any one who was not either 
more or less than human, except under conditions of 
entire pre-occupation in one absorbing thought, such 
as now held absolutely the body and soul of the old 
man, in the strained tension of an anxious hurry to 
reach the seat of operations in exact time. He was 
goaded at every step by the maddening vision of the 
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expectant ranks of sable gentility, rolling the wliites 
of their eyes, and stamping their stocking-feet upon 
the puncheon floor, impatient of his delay; for the 
truth was, that he had lingered a little too long over 
the polishing of those brass buttons azkd the setting 
of that plenitude of collar, And he now first became 
conscious of it as he had come forth beneath the 
moon, and peroeived its unexpected light above the 
horizon. 

On he dashed with unrelaxing energy, heedless of 
the black shadows and hideous night-cries in the deep 
forest. Wolves were howling around him in every 
direction, but he paid no attention to sounds that 
were so eommon. However, he was soon compiled 
to give more heed to these animals than was by any 
means pleasing or expected. He had now made 
nearly half of his journey, and the light opening 
ahead through the trees showed him the " old clear- 
ing," as it was called, through which his path led. 
The wolves had been getting excessively noisy for the 
last mile ; and to the indescribable horror of the old 
man, he could hear them gathering about him in the 
crackling bushes on either side, as they ran along te 
keep pace with his rapid stepa The woods very soon 
seemed to the old man to be literally alive with them, 
as thejr gathered in yelling packs from far and near. 

Wolves are cautious about attacking a human being 
at once, but usually require some little time to work 
themselves up to the point. That such was the case, 
now proved most lucky for poor Old Dick, who began 
to realize the horrible danger, as a dark object would 
brush past his legs every few moments, with s. snap- 
ping sound like the ring of a «teel trap ; while the 
yells and patter of the gathering wolves inoreased with 
terrible rapidity. Dick knew enough of the habits of 
the animal to be fully aware that to run would insure 
his instant death, as the cowardly pack would be sure 
to set upon him in a body en the instant of observing 
any such indication of fear« His osly chance was to 
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keep them at bay, by preserving the utmost steadiness 
until he could reach the open ground before him, when 
he hoped they might leave him, as they do not like to 
attack in the open ground. He remembered, too, 
that an old hut still stood in the middle of the clear- 
ing, and the thought that he might reach that haven 
gave him some comfort. 

The wolves were becoming more audacious every 
minute, and the poor old soul could see their green 
eyes glaring fiery death upon him from all the thickets 
around. They rushed at him more boldly one after 
another, snapping as they went past in closer and 
closer proximity to his thin legs— indeed, the frightened 
fiddler instinctively thrust at them with his fiddle to 
turn them aside. In doing so the strings were jarred, 
and the despairing wretch took on some hope to his 
shivering soul, when he observed the suddenness of 
the sound caused the wolves to leap aside with sur- 
prise. He instantly drew his hand across the strings 
with vehemence, and, to his infinite relief, they sprang 
back and aside as if he had shot amongst them. 
Taking immediate advantage of this lucky diversion 
in his fe,vour, as he had now reached the edge of the 
clearing, he made a break for the hut, raking his hand 
across the fiddle-strings at every jump, until they 
fairly roared again. The astonished wolves paused 
for a moment on the edge of the clearing with tails 
between their legs, looking after him ; but the sight 
of his flying form renewed at once their savage in- 
stincts, and with a loud burst of yells, they pursued 
him at ftdl speed. Alas for the unlucky fiddler ; had 
he been caught now, it would have been all up with 
him, even had his fiddle continued to shriek more 
unearthly shrieks than that of Paganini ever gave 
forth. He had broken the spell by running ; for had 
they caught him now, they would never have paused 
to Usten, had he been an Oi*pheus in reality. 

Luckily, the old man reached the hut just as they 
were at his heels, and slamming the rickety door be- 
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hind him, he had time to climb out on to the roof, 
where he was comparatively out of danger. I say 
comparatively, for the perch he now occupied was too 
rickety to make it anything rather than desirable, 
except by contrast with the immediate condition from ' 
which he had escaped. 

The wolves were now furious, and, thronging the 
interior of the hut, leaped up at him with 'vnld yells 
of gnashing rage. The poor old sinner was horribly 
frightened, and it required the utmost activity of 
motion to keep his legs from being snapped by them. 
Wild with the agonized terror as he was, poor Old 
Dick had managed to cling to his fiddle through it all, 
and remembering that it had saved him in the woods, 
he now, with the sheer energy of desperation, drew 
his bow shrieking across the strings, with a sound that 
rose high above all their deafening yells, while, with 
his feet kicking out into the air, he endeavoured to 
avoid their steel-like fangs. An instant silence followed 
this sudden outburst, and Dick continued to produce 
such frightful spasms of sound as his hysterical con- 
dition conceived. 

This outbreak kept the wolves quiet for a moment 
or two, but Old Dick soon learned, to his increased 
horror, that even wolves are too fastidious to stand 
bad fiddling, for they commenced a renewal of the 
attack, as soon as the first surprise was over, more 
furiously than ever. This was too much for the poor 
fiddler, and most especially when the head of a great 
wolf was thrust up between the boards of the roo^ 
within a few inches of where he sat. He gave himself 
up now for a gone darkie, and with the horrified ex- 
clamation — 

" Bless God !— who dar V 

He fell to tiddUng « Yankee Doodle " with all his 
might, unconsciously, as the dying swan is said to sing 
its own requiem in its closing moments. With the 
first notes of the air, silence commenced ; Orpheus 
had conquered 1 the brutes owned the subdued spell, 
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and the terror-stricken fiddler, when he came to him- 
self — astonished at the sudden cessation of hostilities 
— saw he was surrounded by the most attentive, and 
certainly appreciative audience he had ever played 
before — ^for, the moment there was the slightest cessa- 
tion of the music, every listener sprang forward to 
renew the battle, and set his pipe-stem legs to flying 
about in the air again. 

But he had now learned the spell, and so long as he 
continued to play with tolerable correctness, was com- 
paratively safe. The old fiddler soon forgot his terror 
now in professional pride, for he was decidedly flattered 
by such intense appreciation ; and entering fully into 
the spirit of the thing, played with a gusto and effect 
such as he thought he had never before surpassed, 
or even equalled. Even the wedding, with its warm 
lights, its sweetened whiskey, was forgotten for the 
time in the glow of this new professional triumph. 

But all pleasures have their drawbacks on this earth ; 
and as time progressed, he began, with all his enthu- 
siasm, to feel very natural symptoms of cold, fatigue, 
and even exhaustion. But it would not do — ^he could 
not stop a moment before they were at him again — 
and there they persistently sat, that shaggy troop of 
connoisseurs, fidgeting on their haunches, with lolling 
tongues and pricked ears, listening to their com- 
pulsory charmer, for several weary hours, until the 
negroes at the wedding, becoming impatient or 
alarmed about the old man, came out to look for him, 
and found him thus perched upon the roof of the 
tottering hut, sawing away for dear life, whilst he was 
ready to drop every instant from sheer fatigue and 
the freezing cold. They rescued the old man from 
his comfortless position, while the lingering forms of 
his late audience told that they most unwillingly sur- 
rendered the fruition of their unwonted feast. 
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AJ)VENTURE WITH A BEAB. 

Some years back, I was told by a Mend who had 
resided in the backwoods of Canada, the following 
humorous relation of an Irishman's adventure, which 
might have had a tragic ending. 

An Irishman having heard of the better prospects 
held out for labour in Canada, determined on emi- 
grating. His master sent for him, and he says, mighty 
sharp, "Well, Thady, what's this I hear about youl" 

"Och, my jewel, you can hear nothing about me 
but myself, and I'm not speaking." 

** But you are going away, Thady, — ^you are going 
away, they say." 

" You may say that, sir, for I'm two stone lighter 
than when I came to you." 

" But what's taking you away, Thady 1" 

" Just my own feet and legs, dear ! " 

" You are very short with me this morning, Thady 1" 

" Why, then, I think I'm as long as I was yester- 
day. But, master dear, I'm going to Amerikay, to 
get a bit o' land for myself and Judy, and where we'll 
get praties for the childer just for the digging, and 
have a sweet little cabin of our own, far in the woods, 
and the never a morsel o' rint to pay !" 

" But, Thady, are you not afraid of the blackamoor 
wild Indians that live in the woods 1 They will come 
down some dark night and tomahawk you !" 

" Afraid ! is it an Irishman afraid 1 They tum- 
mayhawk me ! There's not a man among them all 
coiild play long bullets with my brother Phelemy, and 
show me one o' them could touch me at the first fis- 
teen ! But sure, master dear, I would not know one 
o' them from Adam when I seen them." 

" Oh, Thady, they are wild-looking black rascals, 
iEUid you had better stay at home than venture among 
them." 

" Stay at home, is it ? Arrah, my dear, poor Thady 
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has no home to go to ; for the landlord put poor Judy 
out for three-and-sixpence, and now I'll stay no longer 
here. Och ! sweet Mulligan, sweet Mulligan, and 
the days o' my youth, when I was fed like a fighting- 
cock, and Judy was my darling, and the world was 
light and easy on us ! It was then that we had the 
great big noggins o' broth for dinner, instead o' the 
crabbed, pock-marked praties that the pigs in Mul- 
lingar wouldn't eat, and butter-milk as thin and sour 
as crame o' thartur ! Farewell, master dear, and may 
Grod Almighty be wid yees all 1 " 

So over the salt seas poor Thady went, and Judy, 
that never had been on the rolling ocean before, now 
saw nothing at all at all for weeks but the green sea 
and blue sky. Och, but it's myself could discourse 
about the sea and the sky ! — how the whales, and the 
dolphins, and the sharks, rowl in the water ; and the 
pretty stars, and the moon, and the sun, look down 
upon the coral beds at the bottom o' the sea ; and 
when the wind begins to blow like mad, and the waves 
go up and then go down, and the sails are torn into 
shreds with a noise like thunder, and the masts go by 
the board, and there's ten feet water in the hold, and 
the ship is sucked down into the bubbling sea ; and, 
just before it goes down, men, women, and children 
send up one dreadful scream, that rises above the 
blast, and pierces the very gate of heaven ! There's 
description for you ! 

But Thady arrived safe in Quebec, with Judy and 
the children, and then off they trudged into the woods, 
to try and get a bit of land to settle on. Some Irish 
neighbours helped him to get up a cabin to shelter 
the family, and he says to one of them, "Where do 
thim blackamoor negur Indians live, that I heerd 
about in our own country ?" 

" Och, beyant there in the woods." 

" And, Corny, tell me, have you ever seen any of 
them?" 
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" Seen them ! To be sure I have, there's scores o' 
them in the woods, — ^black, ugly devils they are ! " 

"And what makes them black, Corny? Sure, 
couldn't the dirty cratures keep themselves Christian 
white ? " 

" It's the climate, they say ; but what the climate 
is, myself doesn't know. Something they rub on them 
when they are young." 

" The dirty heathen brutes ! But sure they must 
have the stuff plenty among them, — ^I wish we had 
some of it, and I would rub little Barney with it, for 
an experiment." 

From that day forward Thady was very eager to see 
a blackamoor Indian. One day, roaming the woods 
with his hatchet in his hand, he saw a quare-looking 
fellow reclining at his ease on the green sod. Thady 
was sure he had now clapped his eyes on one of them; 
and coming up, " Musha," says he, " but I never seen 
one o' your sort afore, — ^why, man, you'll get your 
death o' cowld lying there ! " 

The wild man of the woods looked up. " Queen o' 
glory, what a nose ! They may talk o' Loughey Fu- 
daghen's nose, but, by the powers, your nose beats 
the noses of all the Fudaghens put together ! Gret 
up, like a good fellow ; I've an odd tester left, and if 
there was a sheebeen near, I'd give you a snifterer." 

The quare chap did get up, but my jewel, he ap- 
peared disposed to try a fall with Thady. " And is it 
for wrestling you are 1 Cushendall for that, — but 
stop, agrah, you grip too tight, — take your fist out o' 
my shoulder, or I'll have an un&dr hoult o' you ! Oh ! 
bad luck to you, and the tailor that made your clothes, 
— he has left no waistband on your breechea Oh ! 
murder ! murder I you're the jewel of a squeezer ! " But 
Thady contrived to get his tobacco-knife out, and gave 
him a prod in the right place, and down he fell to rise 
no more. " Oh ! murder ! murder ! I've kilt one o' 
them blackamoor blackguards ! I'll be hanged, as I'm 

s 
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a living man, I'll be hanged ! Och ! why did I leave 
ould Ireland 1 Poor Judy and the childer will see me 
die an unnathral death for this blackamoor thief! 
Och, hone ! och, hone ! what will I do, — ^what will I 
do?" A neighbour in the woods came up. "And 
what aUs you, Thady, — ^you roar like a bull in a bog." 
" Och ! och ! but I'm a sorrowful man this blessed 
day ! I just gave one b' them thieves a prod, and 
there he is." " Mercy on us, Thady ! that's a bear, 
that ten men couldn't kill !" " Musha, is that a bear? 
By the powers, I'll drop them to you for a tester the 
dozen ! " 



PEOOART-HUNTING IN TEXAS. 

Some naturalists have stated that the American 
wild animals are cowardly. This sweeping assertion, 
although not entirely without proof, is partially and 
not generally the case ; for there is no doubt that the 
animals of this continent were originally just as fero- 
cious towards man as were any of the most formidable 
of the Eastern hemisphere, in proportion to the size 
and strength of the races. 

The pioneers of Anglo-Saxon race, with their terri- 
ble rifles in hand, found wild beasts quite sufficiently 
disposed, for their comfort, to dispute ascendency 
with them in the land. They had been accustomed to 
grapple with the red man, armed only as he was with 
lance and bow, and in these conflicts the animals were 
by no means unfrequently the conquerors. Now they 
are compelled to battle with a new and invisible 
power — ^an agent as mysterious in its operations, as it 
is terrible in its effects — ^which, as it overawed and 
intimidated their ancient foes, the Bed men, might 
well be expected to fiU them with the panic of an 
indefinable dread. 

The growth of this wholesome fear has been very 
gradual and slow. The rifle had driven them from 
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frontier to frontier of all the older states, before any 
marked change in their respect for the genu8 homo 
began to be apparent. 

The panther, Which at first made fight with the 
himter wherever he met him, had learned to be more 
circumspect, and instead of becoming the assailant, 
and leaping from the limb whereon he crouched above, 
down on his foe below, was content to let him pass, 
and stand entirely upon the defensive j even the black 
bear, who formerly had been notorious for his uncere- 
monious habit of pushing his cold nose into whatever 
he might perceive going on before him, be the actors 
who they might, became almost a proverb of prudence. 
The wild cat, who sometimes lost his temper in love- 
making time, and challenged any buck-skinned in- 
truder he might meet on the war-path for a fight hand 
to claw, now contented himself with " giving the road," 
as his sagacious nostrils recognised the smell of gun- 
powder ahead. 

Now these changes should not by any means be 
stigmatized as the result of cowardice, but be honour- 
ably set down to the credit of a cautious reasoning ; 
they had foimd an enemy armed with an agency, the 
nature or effects of which they could never compre- 
hend or counteract; they therefore wisely concluded 
to avoid it — -just as any other logical thinkers, rea- 
soning from experience, would have done. 

However, let any of those believers in the cowardice 
of the wild animals of North America, even at this 
late day, venture into the fastnesses of the Dismal 
Swamp, or any of those enormous cane-brakes locked 
up within the sluggish embrace of the bayous of the 
Mississippi, and propose to shake hands with the first 
panther he meets, or offer the fraternal hug to bruin, 
and he will see what a reception he will find, — let 
him be armed with as many guns and pistols as he can 
-GSkXTY, he will need to make the most of them the first 
time he comes within spring of a panther, or treads on 
the tail of a bear. 

s2 
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The fact is, the introduction of fire-arms, in modi- 
fying, the face of the whole globe, physically as well as 
morally and mentally, has not failed, of course, in its 
effects upon savage animals as well fts savage men. If 
it has thundered civilization or extermination into the 
ears of one, it has as well detonated circumspection 
into the ears of the other. 

Before the East-India conquests of the British 
introduced fire-arms, the bold and open ravages of 
lions, tigers, and other wild beasts, were frequently 
carried to such a formidable extent, that whole villages 
of the imbecile natives were depopulated by a single 
animal, to destroy which armies had to be assembled ; 
and even they had been beaten back from the jungles 
without effecting their object more than partially. 
When British officers first commenced lion and tiger 
hunting, it was considered the most dangerous sport 
in the world ; and the records and correspondence of 
that period teem with fearful tales of bloody deaths at 
the horrid jaws of those animals. At that time, the 
tiger, without hesitation, attacked large parties of 
men, leaping into their midst from the jungle, and 
carrying off a victim without regard to epaulettes 
or colour : while the lion charged boldly into camps, 
carrying off men, oxen, or any other dainties that 
happened to suit his taste. 

In hunting on elephants, it was so exceedingly rare 
to find one who would charge a jungle after the scent 
of the tiger had reached him, that such an animal 
commanded the highest prices. Now the tables are so 
entirely turned, that we never hear of any one being 
carried off by these animals, whether native or not, 
except in the remote interior of the forests of Bengal 
and Africa, into which the heavy and formidable rifle 
of the British sportsman has not yet carried its ounce- 
ball terrors ; while hunting on elephants has become 
a sport, attended with so Httle danger, that even the 
placid nerves of a clerk from Leadenhall-street may 
now venture to partake of the indulgence, fortified 
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with a little cotton stuffed in his ears to drown the 
roars of the brute, and a little sal-volatile to stay his 
spirits when the blood begins to flow. 

The dreaded tiger now skulks in caves and deepest 
jungles until frightened forth by the maddening and 
incessant play of rockets, grenades, and every other 
species of torturing fire-works ; while the lordly lion 
waits behind the bush for the assault of his foes, and 
is not known to charge, even until several times 
wounded. In yielding to the mastery man has thus 
established, these animals have lost nothing of their 
original characteristics, except so far as their relations 
to him are concerned — and in this the difference is 
rather, as we have before remarked, to man the me- 
chanical intelligence, than to man the animal. 

"Not are these gradual ameliorations of temper and 
habits, so £ir as mankind are concerned, confined to 
quadrupeds alone — ^birds, and all other creatures, 
partake of them, in degrees proportioned to their 
intelligence. It is notorious how soon game-birds, 
and the whole family of rapacious birds, learn to dis- 
tinguish a man with a gun from a man without a gun, 
and with such sagacity will they do this, too, that we 
are seldom able to surprise them, by any stratagem of 
concealed weapons. 

And yet the white-headed eagle remains the white- 
headed eagle, so far as its relations to the rest of the 
world are concerned. It continues to thrash the vul- 
tures, to make them disgorge their food— robs the fish- 
hawk of his shining prey with just as splendid audacity 
as ever, and continues with quite as ferocious astuteness 
to tear out the eyes of any wounded deer or buffalo 
cow that it may perceive go aside from the herd. 

But all rules have their exceptions — and it was to 
treat concerning one of these exceptions, that this 
chapter has been written. Certainly, however much 
other wild animals may have yielded to the awful 
supremacy of that dread machine, behind which man 
has intrenched his physical inferiority, the Pecoa&y 
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cannot be accused of the same weakness ; for of a 
Yerity, it does seem to me that if those same formid- 
able tubes were to pour forth the thunders and fires 
of Hecla itself, instead of the respectable little Yolcano 
of which they at present can boast, the belching of this 
huge and noisy chaos would only increase the irate 
Yalour of this curious little animal. It seems to be 
entirely insensible to all those sudden influences, the 
unexpected supervention of which are sure to cause 
panic in other animals. Ungovernable rage seems to 
take the place of this panic — ^a rage quite as headlong 
and as blind. Though scarcely more than eighteen 
inches high by two and a half feet in length, it is yet 
really one of the most formidable animals belonging 
to our hemisphere. It is gregarious, and goes in 
droves of from ten to fifty. Its jaws are armed afler 
the manner of the wild boar, with tushes; but they are 
of very difierent shape, and, if possible, more to be 
dreaded. They stand straight in the jaws, instead of 
curving upwards, and have the form as well as keen- 
ness of the lancet-blade. Their motions are as quick 
as lightning, and with shoulders, head, and neck pos- 
sessing extraordinary muscular pqwer, they manage to 
slash and gash in the most horrible manner with these 
villanous little weapons, which are only about an inch 
and a half in length. As they do not hesitate to attack 
anything or anybody, big or little, provocation or no 
provocation, that may chance to cross their paths, men 
and animals very soon learn that their only safety is 
in flight. As they rush upon the object in a body, 
and fight until the last of their number is slain, it is 
fruitless to stop and battle with them, as they would 
cut either a man or the largest animal, so badly, before 
they could all be despatched, that the victory would 
prove a dear one indeed. 

There is no wild animal that wiU stop to fight them, 
and men, dogs, and horses run from them in the most 
ridiculous consternation— indeed, they are the very 
terror of hunters. 
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This droll creature seems to be exactly the inter- 
mediate between the family of hedge-hogs and that of 
the wild boar, or common hog. Its general form, so 
far as the body is concerned, resembles rather more 
that of the hedge-hog, while its hair, which is about 
the average length of the bristles of the common hog; 
is thinly set in a rough skin, and flattened and sharp, 
as are the spines of the hedge-hog, and of the same 
bony consistence in appearance, though so thin as not 
to be prickly to the touch, except very slightly, when 
erected — as they always are if the animal is enraged, 
afler the manner of the whole family of porcupines. 
These thin spines, or hairs, are also parti-coloured — 
being barred with muddy white and bluish choco- 
late, producing the general effect of a roan — they are 
destitute of a tail (excepting merely a fleshy protu- 
berance), in common with the hedge-hog, and have 
that^curious gland which is vulgarly called the " navel 
on lie back." They have no appearance of the navel 
underneath ; and this depression of the spine, which 
is directly over the loin, looks more like a navel than 
anything else, though it contains a deposit of a certain 
musk, which the animal gives forth when excited, and 
which assimilates it again with the civet-cat of the 
East. Its shoulders, neck, and head resemble the wild 
boar quite closely in conformation, though the outline, 
of course, is much more delicate, and sharpened at the 
snout. Its legs and feet, also, are much like those of 
the boar. Its food partakes of the character of that 
of both the boar and the hedge-hog ; consisting of mast, 
wild fruits, grains, grasses, shoots of cane, roots, herbs, 
reptiles, &c. 

But with all its other peculiarities to answer for, 
the drollest is yet to come. I refer to their mode of 
sleeping. They usually frequent those heavy cane- 
brakes through which are scattered, at wide intervals, 
trees of enormous size and age. These, from their 
isolated condition, are most exposed to the fury of 
storms, and, therefore, most liable to be thrown down. 
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We find their giant stems stretched here and there, 
through the cane-brakes of Texas, overgrown with the 
densest thickets of the cane, matted together by strong 
and thorny vines. In these old trees the peccaries 
find their favourite lodgings. Into one of these logs 
a drove of twenty or thirty of them will enter at night, 
eadi one backing in, so that the last one entering 
stands with his nose at the entrance. The planters, 
who dread them and hate them — as well on account of 
the ravages on their grain crops which they commit, 
the fi:equent destruction or mutilation by them of their 
stock, their favourite dogs, and sometimes horses even, 
as on account of the ridiculous predicaments, such as 
taking to a tree, or running for dear life, &c., to which 
they have been subjected themselves by them — seek 
their destruction with the greatest eagerness. When 
a hollow log has been found, which bears the marks of 
being used by them, they wait with great impatience 
till the first dark, cloudy day of rain. A dark drizzle 
is the best, as it is well known that on such days they 
do not leave their lodgings at all. 

The planter, concealing himself just before day 
carefully out of view, but directly in front of the open- 
ing of the log, awaits in patient silence the coming of 
Sufficient light. Soon as the day opens, peering cau- 
tiously through the cane he can perceive the protruded 
snout and sharp watchful eyes of the sentinel peccary 
on duty, while his fellows behind him sleep. Noise- 
lessly the unerring rifle is raised, the ring of its ex- 
plosion is heard, and with a convulsive spring the sen- 
tinel leaps forward out of the hole, and rolls in its 
death-struggle on the ground. Scarcely an instant is 
passed, a low grunt is heard, and another pair of eyes 
is seen shining steadily in the place the others had 
just held. Not a sound is heard, the planter loads 
again with such dexterity that not even a branch of 
the embowering cane is stirred. Again, with steady 
nerve, the piece is fired, out springs the second victim, 
as the first had done ; then another takes its place, and 
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SO on to the third, fourth, fifth, or twentieth, even to 
the last of the herd ; unless he should happen, by some 
carelessness, to make a stir in the cane around him, 
when out it springs, with a short grunt, without wait- 
ing to be shot this time, and followed by the whole 
herd, when they make a dash straight at the imlucky 
sportsman, who is now glad enough to take to his 
heels, and blesses his stars if he should be able to 
climb a tree or a fence, in time to save his legs. If, 
during the firing, the sentinel shoidd happen to sink 
in the hole without making the usual spring, the one 
behind him roots out the body to take its place. They 
do not understand what the danger is, or whence it 
comes. Neither do they fear it, but face its mysterious 
power dauntless to the last. They never chare^e to- 
Wds unseen enemies, untU guided either by the 
sight of some disturbance caused by a motion in the 
thicket, or by those sounds, with which they are fa- 
miliar, indicating their position. Incredible as this 
accoimt may appear, it is actually the method in which 
the settlements along Caney Creek and on the Brazos 
Bottoms have been, of late years, in a great measure 
relieved of this dangerous annoyance. When one is 
taken in a snare or trap, it is torn to pieces by the 
others, in their eagerness to get it free. The planters 
amuse themselves very much by relating these adven- 
tures, as there are many mirth-provoking scrapes con- 
nected with them. Mr. Webber, a hunter of some 
experience, says : — 

" My first adventure with the peccaries I shall never 
forget. I was stopping with a planter on Caney Creek 
for a few days of rest and recreation. He was an old 
friend from my native state, had been one of the 
early emigrants to Texas, and was now settled with 
his brothers on a magnificent plantation, of which 
their joint enterprise had made them possessors. I 
was yet comparatively a new-comer, young, eager, and 
withal the tragic incidents of my late initiation to 
such life, an enthusiastic sportsman. Of course, I 
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listened curiously to their m&ny relations of adven- 
tures in the chase, which always form the chief topic 
of the social intercourse of the border. It happened 
that the peccaries had lately been doing much mischief 
to their crops of grain, and as they had been hunting 
them with great zeal and wrath, they formed the 
principal theme of denunciation and narrative. Their 
invective became quite amusing as they took me out 
to show me several of their finest dogs, which had been 
disabled by the shocking mutilation received in acci- 
dental meetings with this fierce little animal I say 
accidental, because no dog could be found hardy 
enough to hunt it, after having had one taste of its 
quality. The eldest brother told me of a meeting 
with them the day before. He had walked out with 
his rifle into a field of grain, on the border of the 
plantation, to look for fresh traces of the bear, which, 
together with the peccary, had almost utterly destroyed 
his com. Here, by way of parenthesis, he exclaimed, 
'And I did find the tracks of a whopping old he /' 

" 'Let us go hunting him then, this morning !' we 
all exclaimed in a breath. 

« * Well, well, we'll see.' 

"When near the outside fence, he suddenly came 
upon a drove of peccaries in the very act of demolish- 
ment. It was too late to retreat decorously, for he 
had already been seen, and as is usual, they came 
charging headlong upon him, gnmting and snapping 
their white tusks at every jump. It was useless to 
stop to shoot, taking to his heels was his only chance. 
He made for the fence, which he succeeded in climbing 
before they reached him. The foremost of them 
reared themselves on their hind-legs, endeavouring to 
reach him, cutting at his feet with their sharp tusks 
most viciously. It was a loose worm-fence, and not 
very high, and they kept him there for a few moments, 
dancing, to use hia own expression, ' like a hen upon 
a hot griddle,' while he fired as rapidly as he could 
Joad He had killed several, without any diminution 
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of their ferocity. It rather, indeed, seemed to be 
increased, if possible, when suddenly, to his unutter- 
able consternation, the frail fence broke down, and he 
measured his length backward, in the cane outside. 
He sprang to his feet, as you may imagine, with some 
celerity, and, before they could reach him, oyer the 
ruins of the fence, had fairly vacated. After a hearty 
laugh at this ridiculous misadventure, the preparations 
for the bear-himt' immediately commenced. 

" We were soon mounted and under way, four of us, 
and attended by a negro * driver' on horseback, who, 
with his long cow-horn swung about his neck, was 
to *put out' the pack. The dogs were a fine and 
powerful breed, used exclusively for bear-hunting, and 
came of a cross of the bulldog on the fox-hound — 
they were all scarred with the tu^ of the peccary 
and the claws of the bear. On our way across the 
plantation, my Mend was particidar in counselling me 
how to behave in the event of any unplesant ren- 
contre with the peccaries ; for he assured me flight 
was my only alternative, unless I dfesired to have my 
horse ham-strung, or every leg hopelessly gashed. I 
promised to be very prudent, of course ; but with the 
opening yell of our dogSj all recollection of the exist- 
ence of such creatures as peccaries vanished. 

" There was a nobler quarry on foot, and we plunged 
our horses eageriy into the narrow tracks opening 
into the cane-brake in the direction of the chase. We 
soon found ourselves riding beneath the^ matted arches 
formed by the meetii^ of the cane-tops, boimd to- 
gether by vines, ten or twelve feet above our heads. 
The cane on either sid& formed a wall so close, and 
seemingly so impregnable, that it seemed to me that 
a starved lizard wbuld have found difficulty in making 
its way between the stems. So long as we could 
remain in the paths, of which there were but few, 
it was all very nice and exciting to listen to the fitfiil 
music of the chase ; but when it came bursting on us 
with a roar of fitful yells, that made our horses shiver 
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with eagerness, and we scattered each man for himself, 
trusting to his own ear to enable him to intercept the 
chase, and win the honour of the first shot, then the 
rough and fierce realities of a bear-hunt began to be 
realized. My fiery horse plunged into the thickest of 
the brake, requiring my whole strength to keep him 
within anything like bounds. Now the bear had com- 
menced circling in short turns through the tallest and 
most dense of the cjme ; and very soon, when the 
thundering chase went crashing past me, utterly in- 
visible, though within fifteen paces, my horse became 
entirely immanageable, and in three or four furious 
bounds, I was torn from the saddle by the interlacing 
vines, through which he was endeavouring to burst 
his way. I held on to the reins, and recovered my 
seat, without stoppmg to coimt bruises; but the 
shock of the fall had brought me to my memory. I 
now did what I should have done at first, had I 
retained my self-possession, drew my heavy bowie- 
knife, and commenced cutting my way through the 
brake. Ho ! the chase has made another tack ; and, 
followed by the yells erf my half-crazy comrades, the 
wild route turns crashing and roaring towards me 
again. This time my horse was even worse than 
before. At the first plunge, he again became en- 
tangled in the vines, and, whirling round and round 
in his furious efforts to release himself, I soon had the 
satisfaction of finding myself and horse twisted up in 
a net that would have defied the strength of Samson 
to have burst. The pleasure of this predicament was 
not a little increased by the sight of the bear rushing 
past a few feet distant, with the whole pack biting at 
his heels. 

"Alas for my prowess J in what a helpless case was I. 
The moment my horse saw the bear, he uttered a wild 
neigh — it was the first one he had ever faced — and 
backed with such ungovernable terror and strength, 
that I was almost torn to pieces by the vines, and 
choked in the bargain. However, at the expense of 
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my coat sleeve, which was torn out at the arm-hole, my 
bleeding right arm was freed from the infernal mesh, 
when a few desperate strokes of my bowie-knife freed 
US from our desperate thraldom. Now came, from 
near at hand, the deafening clamour of baying, of 
shrieks, and hoarse growling, which told that the bear 
had stopped to fight the dogs. Now is the chance for 
the coveted shot, and it required no spur to urge my 
horse in that direction. I commenced hewing my 
way towards the scene, which seemed to be at the 
foot of a large tree. I heard the shouts of my friends, 
who seemed to be urging their way towards the same 
point. At about the same moment two of us burst 
our way through the wall of cane into the open space, 
about twenty feet in circumference, that had been 
beaten, down by the weight of the enormous bear 
during the battle. And such a scene as it was ! The 
bear, hearing our approach, had made an attempt to 
climb the tree, and the dogs, encouraged by the same 
sounds, had made a simultaneous rush, and were 
literally all over his huge carcass, having hold of him on 
every side ; our guns were instantly presented, but we 
feared to fire lest we should kill the dogs. 

''^ While we stood thus hesitating, and the bear was 
tossing the poor dogs like shuttlecocks to the right 
and left, quicker than thought, a troop of grunting 
peccaries came rushing in, and charged headlong upon 
bear, dogs, and all. Such yells, and screams, and 
roars of pain, and such a medley helter-skelter rout 
as now occurred, would be difficult to describe. The 
wounded dogs, with tails between their legs, came 
skulking towards us. The bear, frantic with pain, 
rolled his gi'eat carcass to and fro, and gaped his red 
mouth, as he struck blindly about him here and there. 
The grunting and rushing patter of an addition to the 
herd coming in behind us, waked us from the sort of 
stupor this unexpected scene had thrown us into for 
the instant. * Run, run ! ' shouted my friend, with a 
voice half-choked with mingled rage and laughter, and 
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such a scurrying on all sides, for the other hunters 
had just come in, and the cry of ' Peccaries ! Pec- 
caries ! run I run !' and the popping of our guns all 
round at them, as we urged our horses to escape 
through the cane, closed this eventful scene of my 
first introduction to the peccaries 1" 
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James Whidden, the maternal grandfather of Mrs. 
Shute, was a captain in the army at the taking of Cape 
Breton in 1745. He owned a tract of land on Swan 
Island, in the river Kennebec, where he lived with his 
family. One of his daughters married Lazarus iN'oble, 
of Portsmouth, who lived on the island with her father. 
The Indians had been accustomed to visit Captain 
Whidden for the purpose of trade. There was a 
garrison on the island to secure the inhabitants from 
the attacks of the enemy in time of war. 

One morning, about the year 1755, a little after 
daybreak, two boys went out of the garrison and left 
the gate open. The Indians were on the watch, and, 
availing themselves of the opportunity, about ninety 
entered the garrison. The inhabitants immediately 
discovered that the enemy was upon them ; but there 
was no escape. Captain Whidden and his wife re- 
treated to the cellar, and concealed themselves. Noble 
and his hired man met the Indians at the head of the 
stairs, and fired upon them, wounding one of them in 
the arm. The Indians did not return the fire, but 
took Noble, his wife, and seven children, with Timothy 
Whidden and Mary Holmes, prisoners. The hired 
man and two boys escaped. The captives were carried 
to the water's side and bound; excepting such as 
could not run away. The Indians then turned to the 
garrison, burnt the bam and plundered the house, cut 
open the feather beds, strewed the feathers in the field, 
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and carried off all the silver and gold they could find, 
and as much of the provisions as they chose. It was 
supposed they omitted to bum the house &om the 
suspicion that the captain and his wife, from whom 
they had, in times of peace, received many &,vours, 
were concealed in it. Captain Whidden, after the 
destruction of his property on the island, returned to 
Greenland, in this state, which is supposed to have 
been his native place, and there he died. 

The Indians also took, in a wood on the island, an 
old man by the name of Pomeroy, who was employed 
in making shingles. Having collected their captives 
and plunder, they immediately lefb the island, and 
commenced their return to Canada to dispose of their 
prey. Pomeroy was old and feeble, and imable to 
endure the fatigue of the march, without more assist- 
ance than the savages thought fit to render him, and 
they killed him on the journey. They were more 
attentive to the children, as for them they imdoubt- 
edly expected a higher price or a greater ransom. 
Abigail, one of the children, died among the Indians. 
The other captives arrived safe in Canada, and were 
variously disposed of. Mr. Noble was sold to a baker 
in Quebec, and his wife to a lady of the same place as 
a chambermaid. They were allowed to visit each 
other and to sleep together. Four of the children 
were also sold in Quebec, as were Timothy Whidden 
and Mary Holmes. The captives in that city were 
exchanged within a year, and returned to their homes. 
Mr. Whidden and Miss Holmes were afterwards 
imited in marriage. 

Fanny Noble, the principal subject of this memoir, 
at the time of her captivity, was about thirteen 
months old. She was carried by a party of Indians to 
Montreal In their attempts to cQspose of her, they 
took her one day to the house of Monsieur Louis St. 
Auge Charlee, an eminent merchant of that place, who 
was at the time on a journey to Quebec. His lady 
was called into the kitchen by one of her maids to see 
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a poor infant crawling on the tile floor in dirt and 
rags, picking apple-'peelings out of the cracks. She 
came in, and on kindly noticing the child. Fanny- 
immediately caught hold of the lady's gown, wrapped 
it over her head, and burst into tears. The lady could 
not easily resist this appeal to her compassion. She 
took up the child, who clung about her neck and re- 
peatedly embraced her. The Indians offered to sell 
her their little captive, but she declined buying, not 
choosing probably in the absence of her husband to 
venture on such a purchase. The Indians left the 
house, and slept that night on the pavements before 
the door. Fanny, who had again heard the voice of 
kindness, to which she had not been accustomed from 
her savage masters, could not be quiet, but disturbed 
the slumbers and touched the heart of the French 
lady by her innocent cries. This lady had then lately 
lost a child by death, and was perhaps more quick to 
feel for the sufferings of children, and more disposed 
to love them, than she would otherwise have been. 
Early the next morning the Indians were called into 
the house; Fanny was purchased, put into a tub of 
water, and having been thoroughly washed, was dressed 
in the clothes of the deceased child, and put to bed. 
She awoke smiling, and seemed desirous of repaying 
her mistress's kindness by her infentile prattle and 
fond caresses. Fanny could never learn for what 
price she was bought of the Indians, as her French 
mother declined answering her questions upon that 
subject, telling her to be a good girl, and be thankful 
that she was not still in their power. 

M. and Madame St. Auge took a lively interest in 
their little captive, and treated her with much tender- 
ness and affection. She felt for them a filial attach- 
ment. When her parents were exchanged, her mother, 
on her return home, called upon Fanny, and took the 
child in her arms; but no instinct taught her to rejoice 
in the maternal embrace, and she fled for protection 
to her French mamma. Mrs. Noble received many 
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presents from the French lady, and had the satisfiEu;- 
tion to see that her daughter was left in affectionate 
hands. 

Fanny was taught to call and consider M. and 
Madame St. Auge as her parents. They had her 
baptized by the name of Eleanor, and educated her in 
the Soman Catholic religion. She learned her Pater 
Nosters and Ave Marias, went to mass, crossed her- 
self with holy water, and told her beads with great 
devotion. 

When four or five years old, she was enticed away 
from her French parents by Wheelwright, who had 
been employed by the government of Massachusetts to 
seek for captives in Canada. He carried her to the 
Three Rivers, where he had several other captives, and 
left her, as he pretended, with a relation of her French 
father for a few days, when she expected to return to 
Montreal. But she had not been to the Three Rivers 
more than twenty-four hours, when the old squaw who 
had sold her to Madame St. Auge came along in a 
sleigh, accompanied by a young sanop, seized upon 
Fanny, and carried her to St. Fran9ois, where they 
kept her about a fortnight. She had now attained an 
age when she would be sensible of her misfortunes, 
and bitterly lamented her separation from her French 
parents. The Indians endeavoured to pacify and please 
her by drawing on her coat or frock the figures of 
deer, wolves, bears, fishes, <kc. ; and once, probably to 
make her look as handsomely as themselves, they 
painted her cheeks in the Indian fiashion, which very 
much distressed her, and the old squaw made them 
wipe off the paint. At one time she got away from 
the savages, and sought refuge in the best-looking 
house in the village, which belonged to a French priest, 
who kissed her, asked her many questions, and treated 
her kindly, but gave her up to the claim of her Indian 
masters. While at St. Francois, her brother, Joseph 
Noble, who had not been sold to the French, but still 
lived with the Indians, came to see her ; but she had 

T 
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a great aversion to bim. He was in his Indian dres^ 
and she would not believe him to be a relation, or 
speak to him if she could avoid it. She was at last 
turned back hy the Indians to Montreal, and to her 
great satis^Eiction was delivered to her French ^ther, 
who rewarded the Indians for returning her. It was 
doubtless the expectation of much reward which in- 
duced the old squaw to seize her at the Three Elvers, 
as the Indians not unfrequently stole back captives, 
in order to extort presents for their return from the 
French gentlemen to whom the same captives had 
before been sold. Before this time she had been 
hastily carried from Montreal, hurried over mountains 
and across waters, and concealed among flags, while 
those who accompanied her were evidently pursued, 
and in great apprehension of being overtaken ; but the 
occasion of tins flight or its incidents, she was too 
young to understand or distinctly to remember, and 
she was unable afterward to satisfy herself whether 
her French father conveyed her away to keep her out 
of the reach of her natural friends, or whether she was 
taken by those friends, and afberwards retaken, as at 
the Three Rivers, and returned to Montreal The 
French parents cautiously avoided informing her upon 
this subject, or upon any other which should remind 
her of her captivity, her country, her parents, or her 
friends, lest she should become discontented with her 
situation, and desirous of leaving those who had 
adopted her. They kept her secreted from her natural 
friends, who were in search of her, and evaded every 
question which might lead to her discovery. One day, 
when M. St. Auge and most of his family were at 
mass, she was sent with another captive to the third 
story of the house, and the domestics were required 
strictly to watch them, as it was known that some of 
her relations were then in the place, endeavouring to 
find her. Of this circumstance she was then ignorant, 
but she was displeased with her confinement, and 
with her little companion found means to escape from 
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their room and went below. While raising a cup of 
water to her mouth, she saw a man looking at her 
through the window, and stretching out his arm toward 
her, at the same time speaking a language which she 
could liot understand. She was very much alarmed, 
threw down her water, and ran with sdl possible speed 
to her room. Little did she suppose that it was her 
own father, from whom she was flying in such fear and 
horror. He had returned to Canada to seek those of 
his children who remained there. He could hear 
nothing of his Fanny ; but watching the house, he 
perceived her, as was just stated, and joyfully stretch- 
ing his arms towards her, exclaimed, " There's my 
daughter ! O ! that's my daughter ! " But she re- 
treated, and he could not gain admittance, for the 
house was guarded and no stranger permitted to enter. 
How long he continued hovering about her is un- 
known, but he lefb Canada without embracing her or 
seeing her again. 

Her French parents put her to a boarding-school 
attached to a nunnery in Montreal, where she re- 
mained several years, and was taught all branches of 
needlework, with gedgraphy, music, painting, &c. In 
the same school were two Misses Johnson, who were 
captured at Charlestown in 1754, and two Misses 
Phipps, the daughters of Mrs. Howe, who was taken 
at Hinsdale in 1755. Fanny was in school when 
Mrs. Howe came for her daughters, and long remem- 
bered the grief and lamentations of the young cap- 
tives when obliged to leave their school and mates to 
return to a strange, though their native country, and 
to relatives whom they had long forgotten. 

While at school at Montreal, her brother Joseph 
again visited her. He still belonged to the St. Fran- 
cois tribe of Indians, and was dressed remarkably fine, 
having forty or fifty brooches in his shirt, clasps on 
his arm, and a great variety of knots and bells about 
his clothing. He brought his little sister Ellen, as 
she was then called, and who was then not &r from 
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seven years old, a young fawn, a basket of cranberries, 
and a lump of sap sugar. The little girl was much 
pleased with the fawn, and had no great aversion to 
cranberries and sugar, but she was much frightened 
by the appearance of Joseph, and would receive no- 
thing from his hands, till, at the suggestion of her 
friends, he had washed the paint from his face, and 
made some alteration in his dress, when she ventured 
to accept his offerings, and immediately ran from his 
presence. The next day, Joseph returned with the 
Indians to St. Francois, but some time afterward M. 
St. Auge purchased him of the savages, and dressed 
him in the French style ; but he never appeared so 
bold and majestic, so spirited and vivacious, as when 
arrayed in his Indian habit and associating with his 
Indian friends. He, however, became much attached 
to St. Auge, who put him to school ; and when his 
sister parted with him upon leaving Canada, he gave 
her a strict charge not to let it be known where he 
was, lest he too should be obliged to leave his friends 
and return to the place of his birth. 

When between eleven and twelve years of age, 
Fanny was sent to the school of Ursuline nuns in 
Quebec, to complete her education. Here the disci- 
pline was much more strict and solemn than in the 
school at Montreal. In both places the teachers were 
called half-nuns, who, not being professed, were allowed 
to go in and out at pleasure ; but at Quebec the 
pupils were in a great measure secluded from the 
world, being permitted to walk only in a small garden 
by day, and confined by bolts and bars in their cells 
at night. This restraint was irksome to Fanny. She 
grew discontented ; and at the close of the year was 
permitted to return to her French parents at Mon- 
treal, and again enter the school in that city. 

While Fanny was in the nunnery, being then in 
her fourteenth year, she was one day equally surprised 
and alarmed by the entrance pf a stranger, who de- 
manded her of the nuns as a redeemed captive. Her 
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father had employed this man, Arnold, to seek out higf 
daughter and obtain her from the French, who had 
hitherto succeeded in detaining her. Arnold was well 
calculated for this employment. He was secret, 
subtle, resolute, and persevering. He had been some 
time in the city without exciting a suspicion of his 
business. He had ascertained where the captive was 
to be found ; he had procured the necessary powers to 
secure her, and in his approach to the nunnery was 
accompanied by a serjeant and a file of men. The 
nuns were unwilling to deliver up their pupil, and 
required to know by what right he demanded her. 
Arnold convinced them that his authority was derived 
from the governor, and they durst not disobey. They, 
however, prolonged the time as much as possible, and 
sent word to M. St. Auge, hoping that he would be 
able in some way or other to detain his adopted 
daughter. Araold, however, was not to be delayed or 
trifled with. He sternly demanded the captive by the 
name of Noble in the governor's name, and the nuns 
were awed into submission. Fanny, weeping and 
trembling, was delivered up by those who wept and 
trembled too. She accompanied Arnold to the gate 
of the nunnery ; but the idea of leaving for ever 
those whom she loved, and going with a company of 
armed men, she knew not whither, was too over- 
whelming, and she sank upon the ground. Her cries 
and lamentations drew the people around her, and she 
exclaimed bitterly against the cruelty of forcing her 
away, declaring that she could not and would not go 
any ftirther as a prisoner with those frightful soldiers. 
At this time an English officer appeared in the crowd ; 
he reasoned with her, soothed, and persuaded her to 
walk with him, assuring her the guard should be dis- 
missed and no injury befall her. As they passed by 
the door of M. St. Auge, on their way to the inn, her 
grief and exclamations were renewed, and it was with 
great difficulty that she could be persuaded to proceed. 
But the guard had merely fsdlen back, and were near 
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enough to prevent a rescue, had an attempt been 
made. Captain M'Clure/the English officer, promised 
her that she should be permitted to visit her French 
parents the next day. She found them in tears, but 
they could not detain her. M. St. Auge gave her a 
ha:iidful of money, and embraced her, blessed her, and 
rushed out of the room. His lady supplied her with 
clothes, and their parting was most affectionate and 
affecting. She lived to a considerably advanced age, 
but she could never speak of this scene without visi- 
ble and deep emotion. 

She was carried down the river to Quebec, where 
she tarried a few days, and then sailed with Captain 
Wilson for Boston. She arrived at that port in July, 
one month before she was fourteen years of age. She 
was joyfully received by her Mends, but het fiither 
did not long survive her return. After his death ^e 
resided in the family of Captain Wilson, at Boston, 
until she had acquired the English language, of which 
before she was almost entirely ignorant. She then went 
to Newbury, and lived in the femily of a relative of 
her father, where she found a home, and that peace to 
which she had long been a stranger. Her education 
had qualified her for the instruction of youth, and she 
partially devoted herself to that employment. She 
was engaged in a school at Hampton, where she 
formed an acquaintance with Mr. Jonathan Tilton, a 
gentleman of good property in Kensington, whom she 
married about the year 1776. He died in 1798. In 
1801 she married Mr. John Shute, of New Market, 
and lived in the village of Newfields, in that town, 
till her death, in September, 1819. She was much 
respected and esteemed in life, and her death was, as 
her life had been, that of a Christian. 
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BUFFALO-HUNTINO. 

The buffalo is decidedly one of the noblest victims 
that is sacrificed to the ardour of the sportsman. 
There is a massiveness about his form, and a magni- 
ficence associated with his home, that give him a pecu- 
liar interest. No part of North America was origi- 
nally unoccupied by the buti^o. Where are now 
cities and towns, is remembered as their haunts ; but 
they have retired with melancholy strides before the 
march of civilization, and now find a home, daily more 
exposed and invaded, only on that division of the 
American continent west of the Mississippi In the 
immense wildd that give birth to the waters of the 
Missouri, on the vast piuiries that stretch out like in- 
land seas between the great lakes and the Pacific, and 
extend towards the tropics until they touch the foot 
of the Cordilleras, the bufl^lo roams still wild and firee. 
Yet the day of his glory is past. The Anglo-Saxon, 
more wanton of place than the savage himself, pos- 
sessed of invincible courage and imlimited resources, 
and feeling adventure a part of life itself, has already 
penetrated the most remote fastness> and wandered 
over the most extended plain. "Where the live light- 
ning leaps from rock to rock, opening yawning caverns 
to the dilating eye, or spends its fury upon the desert, 
making it a sheet of fire, there have been his footsteps, 
and there has the bufiialo smarted beneath his prowess, 
and kissed the earth. 

In their appearance, the buffiiloes present a singular 
mixture of the ferocious and comical. At a first glance, 
they excite mirth; they appear to be the sleek-blooded 
kine, so fetmiliar to the farmyard, muffled about the 
shoulders in a coarse shawl, and wearing a mask and 
beard, as if in some outlandish disguise. Their mo- 
tions, too, are novel. They dash off, tail up, shaking 
their great woolly heads, and planting their feet under 
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them, with a swingiog gait and grotesque precision, that 
suggest the notion that they are a joUj set of dare- 
devils, fond of fun and extravagances, and disposed to 
have their jokes at the expense of aU dignity of car- 
riage, and the good opinion of the grave portion of the 
world. Upon nearer examination, you quail before 
the deep, destructive instinct expressed in the eye ; 
the shaggy mane distends, and shows the working of 
muscles fairly radiant with power; the fore-foot dashes 
into the hard turf, and furrows it, as if yielding water; 
the tale waves in angry curves ; the eyeballs fill with 
blood, and with bellowing noise that echoes like the 
thunder, the white foam covers the shaggy jaws. Then 
the huge form grows before you into a mountain, then 
is animal sublimity before you, a world of appetite 
without thought, and force without reason. 

To the wild Indian the buffalo-hunt awakens the 
soul as absorbingly as the defying yell on the war- 
path. "With inflated nostril and distended eye he 
dashes after his victim, revelling in the fruition of all 
the best hopes of his existenc*e, and growing in his 
conceits of his fe,vour with the " Great Spirit." To 
the rude white hunter, less imaginative than the 
savage, the buffalo-hunt is the high consummation of 
his habit and power to destroy. It gratifies his am- 
bition, and feasts his appetite ; his work is tangible, 
— he feels, hears, tastes, and sees it ; it is the very un- 
loosing of all the rough passions of our nature, with 
the conscience entirely at rest. To the " sportsman," 
who is matured in the constraint of cities and in the 
artificial modes of enlightened society, and who retains 
within his bosom the leaven of our coarser nature, the 
buffalo-hunt stirs up the latent fires repressed by a 
whole life ; they break out with an ardour, and he 
enters into the chase with an abandonment, that, 
while it gratifies every animal sense possessed by the 
savage and hunter, opens a thousand other avenues 
of high enjoyment known only to the cultivated and 
refined mind. 
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Among the Indians there are but few ways to kill 
the buffido ; yet there are tribes who display more 
skill than othei*8, and seem to bring more intellect to 
bear in the sport. The Cumanches in the south, and 
the Sioux in the north, are, from their numbers, war- 
like character, and wealth, among the aborigines, the 
buffiilo-hunters. The Cumanches, in winter, inhabit 
one of the loveliest countries in the world. While 
their summer haunts are covered with snow, and deso- 
lated with storm, they are travelling over the loveliest 
herbage, variegated with a thousand perfumed flowers, 
that yield fragrance under the crush of the foot. The 
wide savannas, that are washed by the Trinity and 
Brasos rivers, are everywhere variegated with clumps 
of live oak-trees, among which you involuntarily look 
for the mansion of some feudal lord. Here are realized 
almost the wildest dreams of the future to the red 
man ; and here the Cumanches, strong in numbers 
and rich in the spontaneous productions of their ntftive 
land, walk proud masters, and exhibit savage life in 
some of the illusive cftirms we throw around it, while 
bringing a refined imagination to view such life in the 
distance. Thousands of this tribe of Indians will 
sometimes be engaged at one time in a buflalo-hunt. 
In their wanderings about the prairies, they will leave 
trails, worn like a long-travelled road. Following the 
scouts until the vicinity of the animal is proclaimed, 
and then selecting a halting-place, favourable for ftiel 
and water, the ceremonies preparatory to a hunt take 
place. Then are commenced, with due solemnity, the 
prayers of the priests. The death-defying warrior, 
who curls his finger in his scalp-lock in derision before 
his enemies, bows in submission to the Invisible pre- 
sence that bestows on the red man the great game he 
is about to destroy. The fastings, prayers, and self- 
sacrifices being finished, the lively excitement of the 
chase commences. 

The morning sun greets the hunter divested of all 
unnecessary clothing, his arrows numbered, his harr 
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ness in order ; a plume floats from his crown, his long 
hair streams down his back, his well-trained horse, as 
wild as himself, anticipates the sport, and paws with 
impatience the ground. Far, &r in the horizon are 
moving about, in black masses, the game ; and with an 
exulting whoop, a party start off with the wind, dash 
across the prairie, and are soon out of sight. 

The buffalo i^ a wary animal ; unwieldy as he ap- 
pears, he has a quick motion, and he takes the alarm, 
and at the approach of a human being, instinctively 
flies. An hour or two may elapse, when the distant 
masses of buffaloes begin to move. There is evident 
alarm spreading through the ranks. Suddenly they 
fly ! Then it is that thousands of fleet and impatient 
horsemen, like messengers of the wind, dash off a/nd 
meet the herds. The party first sent out are pressing 
them in the rear ; confusion seizes upon the alarmed 
animals, and they scatter in every direction over the 
plaift. Now the hunters select their victims, luid the 
blood is up. On speeds the Indian and his horse. 
The long mane mingles with fne light garments of 
the rider, and both seem instigated by the same 
instinct and spirit. On plunges the unwieldy object 
of pursuit, shaking his shaggy head, as if in despair of 
his safety. The speed of the horse soon overtakes the 
buffalo. The rider, dropping his rein, plucks an arrow 
from his quiver, presses his knees to the horse's sides, 
draws his bow, and with unerring aim, drives the de- 
licate shafts into the vitals of the huge animal, who 
rushes on a few yards, curls his tail upwards, falters, 
falls on his face, and dies. An exulting shout an- 
nounces the success, and the warrior starts off after 
another ; and if he has performed his task well, every 
bow that has twanged marks the ownership of a huge 
carcass upon the sea of the prairie, as sacredly as the 
waiffe of the whaleman his victim on the sea itself. 
Thus, when the day's sport is over, every arrow is 
returned to its owner. If two have been used to kill 
the same animal, or any are wanting, having been 
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carried away in mere flesh-wounds, the want of skill 
is upbraided, and the unfortunate hunter shrinks 
from the sarcasms and observation of the successful 
with shame. 

Following the htmter are the women, the labourers 
of the tribe. To them is allotted the l^tsk of tearing 
off the skin, selecting the choice pieces of flesh, and 
preserving what is not immediately consumed. Then 
follows the ffreat feast. The Indian irluts himself 
^th xnarrow^nd Mness, hk eyes so b/ght with the 
Are of sport are glazed with bestiakty, and he spends 
days and nights in wasteful extravagance, trusting to 
the abundance of nature to take care of the future. 
Such are the general chaittcteristies of the buffalo- 
hunt ; and the view applies with equal truth to all 
the different tribes who pursue, as a distinct and 
powerful people, this aoble game. 

An Indian armed for the buffalo-huMt, and his horse, 
form two of the most romantic and picturesque of 
beings. The little dress he wears is beautifully 
arranged about his person, disclosing the muscles of 
the shoulder and chest. Across his back is slung his 
quiver of arrows, made from the skin of some wild 
animal; his long bow, slightly arched by the sinewy 
string, is used graoefiiUy as « rest to his extended 
arm. The horse, witii a fiery eye, a mane that waves 
over his front like drapery, and falls in rakish masses 
across his wide forehead, a sweeping tail ornamented 
with the briUiant plumage of tropicd birds, champs 
on his rude bit, and arches his neck with impatience, 
as the scent of the game reaches his senses. 



Take a hunting-party of fifby Indians, starting on 
a buffalo-hunt. Imagine a splendid fall morning in 
the southern part of the buffalo " grounds." The sun 
rises over the prairie, like a huge illuminated ball ; 
it struggles on through the mists, growing gradually 
brighter in its ascent, breaking its way into the clear 
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atmosphere in long-reaching rays, dispelling the mists 
in wreathing columns, and starting up currents of air, 
to move them sportlve^r about ; slowly they ascend, 
and are lost in the aether above. You discover before 
you, and under you, a rich and beautifully-variegated 
carpet, crowded with and enamelled by a thousand 
flowers, glistening with the pearly drops of dew, as 
the horizontal rays of the sun reach them. Here and 
there are plants of higher growth, as if some choice 
garden had been stripped of its enclosures: shrubbery 
waves the pendent blossom, and wastes a world of 
sweetness on the desert air. Among these flowery 
coverts wUl be seen browsing the graceful deer and 
antelope. Far before you are the long dark lines of 
the buffalo. In the centre of the group feed the 
cows and calves. Upon the outside are the sturdy 
bulls : some, with their mouths to the ground, are 
making it shake with their rough roar; others spor- 
tively tear up the turf with their horns ; others, not 
less playful, are rushing upon each other's horns with 
a force that sends them reeling to the ground. Animal 
enjoyment seems rife, as they turn their nostrils up- 
ward and snuff in the balmy air and greet the warm 
sun, little dreaming that around them are circling the 
sleek Indian, wilder, more savage, and more wary than 
themselves. 

Fancy these Indians, prompted by all the habits 
and feelings of the hunter and warrior, mingling in 
the sport the desire to distinguish themselves, as on a 
field of honour, little less only in importance than the 
war-path. 

The time arrives. The parties already out are 
driving the herd towards the starting -place of the 
warriors. They have sent up their war-cry in one 
united whoop, that has startled the feeding monsters, 
as if the lightning had fallen among them. With a 
fearful response they shake their heads, and simul- 
taneously start off. The fearful whoop meets them at 
every point. Confusion seizes upon the herd. The 
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sport has begun. In every direction you see the 
unequal chase ; the Indians seem multiplied into 
hundreds ; the plain becomes dotted over with the 
dying animals, and the whoop rings in continuous 
shouts upon the air, as if the fiends themselves were 
loose. 

Now you see a single warrior : before him is rush- 
ing a buffalo, which shows, from his immense size, that 
he was one of the masters of the herd : his pursuer is 
a veteran hunter, known far and near for his prowess. 
Yonder go some twenty buffaloes of every size, pur- 
sued by three or four tyros, who yet know not the art 
of separating their virtim from the herd. Yonder 
goes a bull, twice shot at, yet only wounded in the 
flesh : some one will have to gather wood with the 
women for his want of skill. There goes an old 
chief ; his leggins are trimmed with the hair of twenty 
scalps, taken from the heads of the very Indians on 
whose grounds he was hunting buffalo : he is a great 
warrior ; he sings that his bow unbent is a great tree 
that he alone can bend. See the naked arm and the 
rigid miLscles, as he draws the arrow to the very head : 
the bull vomits blood, and falls : beyond him, on the 
grass, is the arrow ; it passed through where a rifle- 
ball would have stopped and flattened, ere it had 
made half the journey. Here are two buffalo bulls 
side by side ; they make the earth tremble by their 
measured tread ; their sides are reeking with sweat. 
Already have they been singled out. Approaching 
them are two horsemen ; upon the head of one glistens 
the silvery hair of age ; the small leggins also betray 
the old man : the other is just entering the prime of 
life ; everything about him is sound, full, and sleek. 
The eyes of one dance with excitement, the blood 
flows quickly through the dark skin, and gives a 
feverish look to the lip and cheek. The other, the old 
man, has his mouth compressed into a mere line ; the 
eye is open and steady as a basilisk, the skin inani- 
mate. What a tale is told in these differences of 
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look ! how one seems reaching into the future, and the 
other going back to the past ! He of the flushed 
cheek touches his quiver, — ^the bow is bent, the arrow 
speeds its way and penetrates its victim. The old 
man, he too takes an arrow, slowly he places it across 
his bow, then bending it as if to make its ends meet, 
he leans forward — sends the arrow home — ^the bull 
falls, while the first wounded one pursues his way. 
The old man gives a taunting shout, as the token of 
his success. The yoimg warrior, confused by his 
want of skill, and alarmed lest his aged rival ^ould 
complete the work he so bunglingly began, un- 
guardedly presses too near the bull, who, smarting 
with his wound, turns upon his heels, and, with one 
mad plunge, tears out the bowels of the steed, and 
rolls him and rider on the ground. He next rushes 
at the rider. The Indian, as wary as the panther, 
springs aside, and the bull falls headlong on the 
ground. Ere he recovers himself, the bow is again 
bent, the flint-headed arrow strikes the hard rib, splits 
it asunder, and enters the heart. The old warrior 
has looked on with glazed eye and expressionless face. 
The young man feels that he has added no laurels to 
his brow, for an arrow has been spent in vain, and his 
steed killed under him. 

There goes a " brave " with a bow by his side, and 
his right hand unoccupied. He presses his horse 
against the very sides of the animal which he is pur- 
suing. Now he leans forward until he seems hidden 
between the buffalo and his horse. He rises ; a gory 
arrow is in his hand ; he has plucked it from a " flesh- 
wound" at full speed, and while in luck has, with 
better aim, brought his victim to the earth. The sun 
is now fairly in its zenith : the buffaloes that have 
escaped are hurrying away, with a speed that will 
carry them miles beyond the hunter's pursuit. The 
Indians are coming in from the field. The horses 
breathe hard, and are covered with foam. The faces 
of the Indisms are still lit up with excitement, that 
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soon will pass away, and leave them cold and expres- 
sionless. The successful hunters spare not the gibe 
and joke at the expense of the unfortunate. Slowly 
they wend their way back to "the encampment;" 
their work is done. 

The plain, so beautiful in the moroii^ is scattered 
over with bodies already o&naive with decay ; the 
grass is torn up, the floweni destroyed, and the wolf 
and buzzard and the carrion-crown are disputing for 
the loathsome meal, while their already gorged appe- 
tites weem bursting with repletion. 



OUB PIBST BUPPALO-HUNT. 

Early one fine December morning found our little 
party, rifles in hand, and bent upon a buflalo-hunt. 
The animals, it would seem, for the especial benefit of 
some hunters, had come lower down than usual, and 
we were in the midst of the herd much sooner than 
we expected. So far fortune favoured us ; and a 
gayer party never set out on a frolic than followed the 
deer-skin inexpressibles on the morning to which we 
allude. As we jaunted along, crushing a thousand 
wild flowers under our horses' feet, the deer would 
bound like visions of grace and beauty from our pre- 
sence ; but we essayed not such small game. Our 
ideas and nostrils expanded, and we laughed so loud 
at the merry conceit of a man drawing a deadly weapon 
on a helpless thing as small as a woodcock, that the 
wild half-devil and half-Indian horses on which we were 
mounted pricked up their ears and tails, as if they 
expected the next salute would be the war-whoop and 
a fight. Ahead of us, we beheld the buzzard circling 
in groups, whirling down in aerial flights to the earth, 
as if busy with their prey. We passed them at their 
gross repast over a mountain of meat that had the day 
before been full of life and fire, but had fallen under 
the visitation of our guides and scarecrows, and pro* 
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vided the very steaks that had met with so little affec- 
tion from our appetites. Soon we discovered signs of 
immediate vicinity of the buffalo, and on a little 
examination, from the top of a " swell of land," we 
saw them feeding off towards the horizon, like vast 
herds of cattle, quietly grazing within the enclosure of 
the farmyard. As far off aa they were, our hearts 
throbbed violently as we contemplated the sanguinary 
warfare we were about to engage in, and the waste of 
life that would ensue. Still we were impelled on by 
an irresistible and overpowering instinct to begin the 
hunt. 

Two hunters, rejoicing in the names of "Breeches" 
and " Bags," carried over their shoulders poles about 
six feet long ; but as they were destitute of any spear, 
we looked upon them as inoffensive weapons, and con- 
cluded they had come out just to act as guides. In 
fact, we could not imagine that such beastly-looking 
fellows, so badly mounted, could hunt anything. For 
ourselves, we were armed with the terrible rifle, and 
so satisfied were we of its prowess, that we thought 
the very appearance of its muzzle more deadly than 
the rude implement of warfare used by the Indians. 

Keeping to the windward of the buffaloes, we skirted 
round until we got them between us and the shed 
wherein we passed the night. Then the signal was 
given, and in a pell-mell manner we charged on, every 
man for himself. We approached within a quarter of 
a mile before the herd took the alarm. Then, smelling 
us on the air, they turned their noses towards the 
zenith, gave a sort of rough snort, and broke simul- 
taneously off at a full gallop. As soon as this noise 
was heard by our horses, they increased their speed, 
and entered into the sport as ardently as their riders. 
The rough befists rode by " Bags " and " Breeches " 
did wonders, and seemed really to fly, while their 
riders poised themselves gallantly, carrying their long 
poles in front of them with a grace that would have 
done honour to a Cossack bearing his spear. 
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The buffaloes, with their tails high in the air, ran 
close together, rattling their horns singularly loud ; 
while the horses, used to the chase, endeavoured to 
separate a single object for pursuit. This once accom- 
plished, it was easy to range alongside, and in this 
situation the members of our party severally found 
themselves, and drawing deadly aim, as they supposed, 
the crack of the sharp rifle was heard over the prairies, 
and yet nothing was brought to the ground. Contrary 
to all this, a noble bull lay helpless in the very track 
I took, the fruit of Breeches' skill ; and from the ener- 
getic manner he pressed on, we became satisfied that 
there was a magic in those sticks we had not dreamed 
of Our curiosity excited, we ran across the diameter 
of a circle he was forming and came by his side. Soon 
he overtook his object of pursuit, and thrusting for- 
ward his pole, we saw glittering, for the first time, on 
its end a short blade ; a successful thrust severed the 
hamstring, and a mountain of flesh and life fell help- 
less on the prairie. The thing was done so suddenly, 
that some moments elapsed before we could overcome 
our astonishment. My horse approached the animal, 
and thrusting forward his head and ears muted in his 
face, and then commenced quietly cropping the grass. 
It would be impossible for me to describe my emotions 
as I, dismounting, examined the gigantic and wounded 
bull before me. There he lay, an animal, that from 
his singular expression of fsuce and general appearance, 
joined with his immense size, looked like some ani- 
mated specimen of the monsters of the antediluvian 
world. Rising on his fore legs, with his hind ones 
under him, he shook his mane and beard in defiance, 
and flashed from his eyes an unconquerable determina- 
tion that was teriible to behold. His small, delicate 
hoofs were associated in our minds with the farm-yard 
and the innocent pleasures of rural life. Gazing 
upwards, we beheld, fearfully caricatured, the shaggy 
trappings of the lion and the wild fierceness of a 
peifect savage, the whole rising above us in huge 

u 
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xmwieldy proportions. Making no demonstration of 
attack, the expression of defiance altered into that of 
seeming regret and heart-sick pain ; his small hright 
eye appeared to roam over the beautiful prairie, and 
to watch the retreating herds of his fellows, as would 
an old patriarch when about to bid adieu to the 
world; and as he looked on, the tear struggled in 
his eye, rolled over the rough sun-burnt hair of his 
face, dashed like a bright jewel upon his knotted 
beard, and fell to the ground. This exhibition of 
suffering nature cooled the warm blood of the hunt 
within me ; the instinct of destruction was for the 
time overpowered by that of better feelings, and could 
we have restored to health the wounded animal, it 
would have given us a thrill of real pleasure to have 
seen him bounding over the plain, again fi^e. Instead 
of this, we took from our belt a pistol, called upon 
mercy to sanction our deed, and sent the cold lead 
through the thoughtful eye into the brain : the body 
sank upon its knees, in ready acknowledgment of the 
power of man ; the heavy head plunged awkwardly to 
the ground ; a tremulous motion passed through the 
frame — and it was dead. 



WELLINGTON AT VITTORIA. 

Although the life of Wellington abounds with 
examples of coolness, Colonel Hay, in his narrative of 
the victory of Vittoria, affords us an instance, not only 
of his presence of mind, but of consideration and 
kindness, even on so exciting a situation as the battle- 
field. Colonel Hay had been captured by the French, 
and was conveyed to one of the corps attached to the 
Army of the South, then commanded by Comte Grazan. 
He commences the narrative when he had arrived at 
the town of Vittoria, which had recently been occupied 
by Marshal Jourdan. 
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The situation of Vittoria is particularly picturesque 
and beautiful. At the period I am detailing, every- 
thing about it had become eminently interesting, from 
the situation of two powerful armies having arrived in 
close contact, under circumstances that rendered it 
nearly a matter of certainty that its neighbourhood 
must become the arena of very serious conflict. 

During the morning of the 20th, great excitement, 
attended with feverish and unsteady feeling, seemed 
to have taken possession of the inhabitants and their 
numerous visitors. They had ascertained the near 
approach of the allied army, and in the act of occu- 
pying so extensive a position as that selected by 
Marshal Jourdan, great activity and constant move- 
ment were perceptible ; troops passed through the 
town, and the sound of artillery and carriage wheels 
became incessant. The immense convoy that had left 
Vittoria appeared to have produced slight effect in 
relieving the crowded state of the town, the streets 
still presenting scenes of the utmost confusion, with- 
out any effort being apparent, by which order was 
sought to be restored. In the midst of this chaos, an 
aide-de-camp of Comte Grazan arrived, with orders 
that I should immediately proceed to his head- quarters. 
This most welcome intelligence was communicated by 
a colonel of the ^tat-major, who directed me to pre- 
pare for departure, and intimated his intention of 
accompanying me to the residence of the general-in- 
chief. On leaving Vittoria to the left of the fine 
avenue of trees leading into the city, my attention 
was directed to the reserve parks of the French 
armies. In point of number I had never seen so 
many pieces of field-artillery assembled, nor can I 
conceive anything more regular, beautifully arranged, 
or in better order, than was this very imposing display 
of cannon. The French colonel particularly called 
my attention to this sight, and, as if determined it 
should be my last impression of the imperial army, 
ordered my eyes to be bound up immediately after. 

u 2 
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We soon arrived at the village of Arinez, where I was 
presented to the officers of the Hat-major, and con- 
ducted to the house occupied by the general-in-chie£ 
Having passed the night in completing the arrange- 
ment in position of the army under his orders, Comte 
Gazan had retired to obtain some repose, previous to 
the renewal of fatigues which he had every reason to 
anticipate. Madame Gazan, and the officers of his 
staff, were assembled in the salon, and with them I 
remained until the general appeared. 

In the morning, Colonel Alexander Gordon, aide- 
de-camp to Lord Wellington, had arrived at the 
advanced posts, with a letter from his lordship, agree- 
ing to the exchange proposed by Comte Gazan ; who, 
faithful to his promise, determined at once that I 
should be conveyed to the nearest of the allied troopi^ 
During the time occupied in preparing an escort, the 
French officers convei*sed with great cheerfulness, and 
apparent cordiality ; and Madame Gazan, considering 
it an impossible contingency, ironically requested, in 
the event of her being captured by the allies, that I 
would exert my good offices to obtain for her a favour- 
able reception. This sally occasioned considerable 
mirth, which was not diminished upon my departure, 
an event witnessed by the whole staff. Mounted on 
a very diminutive horse, my eyes bound up, the ap- 
pearance of a low and small cocked hat then worn by 
the British army, and the constant subject of derision 
in that of the enemy, all contributed to complete, in 
their opinion, a most grotesque figure ; nor were the 
French officers very restrained, in the mirth thereby 
drawn forth. They, however, closed the scene by 
protestations of kindness and good wishes. 

As we were about proceeding to the quarters of the 
allied army, considerable pains had been taken in the 
selection of an escort : it consisted of detachments 
from the elite of the 2nd hussars, and 21st regiment of 
chasseurs d> cheval : an officer of the etat-major and a 
trumpeter completed the cortege. The moment we 
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had passed the last French vidette, the bandage being 
removed, I had .an opportunity of observing my com- 
panions, and noticed the broken, rugged, but pictu- 
resque country through which we were advancing. 
At length, in a valley shaded by trees, a picket of 
Potruguese cavalry appeared, upon observing which, 
the French trumpeter began to exert his lungs, and a 
white pocket handkerchief was waved as an emblem 
of peace. All proved ineffectual ; the picket, alarmed 
at the array evidently approaching direct to their post, 
treated with disregard the signals made, and mounting 
with precipitation, galloped back, circulating a very 
unfounded alarm in the infantry camp. Under these 
circumstances, it became necessary to advance with 
caution, until we encountered troops inclined to remain, 
and discover that it was merely a flag of truce paying 
this unexpected, and apparently, to the Portuguese, 
not very welcome visit. 

The appearance of some officers of the allied staff 
rendered it unnecessary for the French escort to pro- 
ceed, and after some conversation, we mutually took 
leave, the enemy's detachment almost immediately 
after being lost to sight among the wooded knolls 
situated between the positions of the armies. 

Having obtained information from Captain Owen, of 
the 18th hussars, one of the officers whom curiosity 
had drawn to the front, relative to the situation of the 
nearest troops, I proceeded to the encampment of the 
4th division ; and having met Sir Lowry Cole, walked 
on with him towards the head-quarters. On arriving 
at the house inhabited by the commander of the forces, 
I had the satisfaction of meeting Sir Eowland Hill, 
Marshal Beresford, Colonel Rooke, and Lord Charles 
Fitzroy. An aide-de-camp having communicated my 
arrival from the enemy's army, I was immediately 
received by Lord Wellington, and with delight com- 
municated to him the information derived from a 
residence with the imperial troops. The important 
fact of the French generals being determined to make 
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a stand in their present position, from every circum- 
stance I considered perfectly decided, and adduced 
reasons for that opinion. 

Having marched with the different armies, obtained 
information from each, and learned probably more than 
was intended of their relative situations and numerical 
strength, my observation, although defective, carried 
with it a certainty of authenticity seldom to be de- 
rived by a commander-in-chief on the eve of fighting 
a general action. 

General Gazan had intrusted me with a letter for 
Lord Wellington, in which was stated his having, 
according to agreement, restored me to liberty ; but 
that, until the officer, with whom the exchange had 
been made, left England, I must continue on parole, 
and not serve in any capacity against France. 

This was not agreeable ; but to have been exchanged 
under any circumstances was an instance of good 
fortune : it was the first Lord Wellington had been 
enabled to effect with the French army, and proceeded 
in all probability from the great desire felt by a 
general-in-chief to insure the liberation of a person 
in whom he felt particularly interested. That Comte 
Gazan acted on such impulse there can be no doubt ; 
and it is but justice to him to declare, the whole 
course of his conduct and manner towards me was 
kind and considerate. 

In consequence of this arrangement, I was destined 
to be present in the battle about to take place, merely 
as a spectator. Late in the evening, accompanied by 
Lord Charles Fitzroy, I rode to the quarters of Sir 
Rowland Hill, and anxiously anticipated the great 
events now with certainty to occur on the succeeding 
day. 

The morning of the 21st of June was extremely 
brilliant : a clearer or more beautiful atmosphere 
never favoured the progress of a gigantic conflict. 
The corps of Sir Ex)wland Hill marched in the direc- 
tion of the great road leading from Burgos to Vittoria, 
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crossing near to La Puebla, the sam§ route wliich I 
had, two days previously, travelled with the French 
army. Sir Rowland, being intrusted with the service 
of turning the left flank of the enemy, commanded on 
the extreme right. 

The French armies occupied the extensive line of 
country, but the whole force was, with few exceptions, 
on the left bank of the Zadorra, and in front of the 
town of Vittoria. 

In the centre, and near to the village of Gomecha^ 
considered the most vulnerable part of the position, 
had been placed in battery a large proportion of the 
enemy's cannon. His front was protected by the 
Zadprra, and to the rear, the great route leading to 
Bayonne, and that towards Pampeluna^ seemed to 
assure means of retreat, in case of eventual disaster. 
Communications from one part of the French position 
to another were direct, and not liable to obstruction. 
The low grounds near to Vittoria affording the only 
field for cavalry operations, there, at the commence- 
ment of the action, a large body was assembled, and 
for many hours remained in a state of inactivity. The 
great error of the French position was extent, more 
particularly when opposed by any army sufficiently 
numerous to manoeuvre at the same time against all 
parts of its line. 

In the morning, Sir Rowland Hill's corps, having 
arrived close to the Miranda road, halted between it 
and a mill upon the Zadorra; from thence he de- 
tached General Morillo with part of the Spanish 
division, to attack the left flank of the enemy's army, 
and drive him back from the commanding heights of 
La Puebla. Under cover of a wood, the Spaniards 
mounted the steep ascent, and on its summit became 
immediately engaged with the enemy : a desultory and 
constant fire of musketry continued for some time to 
proceed from nearly the same spot, proving the slight 
impression made on the enemy's position. General 
Morillo had led this attack with his accustomed 
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gallantry, and , although twice wounded, declined 
quitting the field ; but requested reinforcements. Sir 
Rowland ordered Colonel Cadogan, with part of the 
brigade under his temporary command, to ascend, and 
secure the success of the attack. Thus assailed, the 
enemy, alarmed for the safety of that flank, detached 
troops from the centre of his line, who, meeting the 
British and Spanish force, now established on the very 
summit of La Puebla heights, a warm and severely- 
contested action took place. Pressing forward at the 
head of his brigade. Colonel Cadogan was mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball. In a hopeless state as to 
the possibility of recovery, no attempt was made to 
carry him from the field, where, enthusiastic to the last, 
he requested removal to a situation from whence he 
could gaze on the triumphant progress of companions 
with whom he had so frequently participated in vie- 
tory. His Ml was deeply regretted, aflFording a 
striking example of the uncertainty attending all 
human events, and the fallacy of dependence on what 
is considered most desirable. The evening previous to 
the battle, when informed that it would certainly take 
place, his exultation was unbounded : going into action 
as the commander of that noble brigade, appeared 
the climax of his wishes, and the forerunner of dis- 
tinction ; before the conflict terminated, he was num- 
bered with the dead ! 

A brigade of the second division, consisting of the 
28th, 34th, and 39th regiments, under Colonel O'Cal- 
laghan, was ordered to carry the village of Subijana 
de Alava — a service speedily accomplished, notwith- 
standing the determined resistance of the enemy. 
Advanced as Subijana was, its occupation, previous to 
a general movement in the whole line, occasioned 
Colonel O'Callaghan's being exposed to the repeated 
and strenuous efforts of French troops to recover 
possession of the village, which he, however, gallantly 
maintained for a length of time before the centre and 
left of the army had closed up in a manner enabling 
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the oommander of the forces to make his attack 
generel and decisive. 

Several divisions of the army had passed the night 
at a considerable distance from the field of battle, the 
roads to which occasioned delay not previously calcu- 
lated upon j consequently, the attack on the French 
left commenced eai'lier than was necessary, could 
it have been ascertained with accuracy when the 
centra divi^ons would by possibiUty be bUght into 
action. 

It being probable, from having so recently left the 
French army, that there might be some points on 
which Lord Wellington would wish to question me, 
with the approbation of Sir Rowland Hill, I proceeded, 
soon after the firing commenced, to his lordship, and 
had the honour of being with him during the whole 
course of this most eventful day. 

The head-quarters staff*, when I rode up, were 
stationed on an eminence considerably elevated above 
the line of the Zadorra, on its right bank, and nearly 
opposite to the village of Ariiiez. Lord Wellington 
was on foot, with his glass, surveying the whole extent 
of either army, and particularly the progress of the 
contest on the heights of La Puebla. 

Dressed in a short gray great coat, closely buttoned 
over his embroidered Spanish sash, a feathered hat 
alone denoted his rank ; but, upon approaching, the 
greatest stranger could not long have remained in 
ignorance of his presiding over the destinies of Britain, 
Portugal, and Spain. 

Upon a remark being made that the troops of Sir 
Rowland Hill did not seem to be making much im- 
pression on the enemy's left. Lord Wellington declared 
the contrary to be the fact, and that he saw the High- 
landers advancing. It was with no slight degree of 
exultation I heard this tribute to my countrymen, and 
with my glass perceived the waving tartans of the 
92nd, as the soldiers of that distinguished regiment 
mai'ched along the ridge of La Puebla heights in 
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pursuit of the enemy. Distant as they were, in ima- 
gination I conceived they trod with unusual firmness, 
and, on the mountain summit, emulated the uncon- 
querable qualities of their ancestors. 

The repeated and severe attacks to which the troops 
in Subijana de Alava were subjected, increased anxiety 
for the arrival of the centre columns ; more particu- 
larly as the smoke of Sir Thomas Graham's artillery 
proclaimed the battle having also commenced on the 
left. At length it was reported to Lord Wellington 
that Lord Dalhousie had arrived at Mendonza with 
the 3rd and 7th divisions. The light and fourth divi- 
sions had already crossed the Zadorra, by the bridges 
of Nanclaus and Tres Puentes. These were speedily 
followed by Sir Thomas Picton and Lord Dalhousie, 
upon which the battle became generaL At the 
moment of the allied divisions passing the river, was 
exhibited one of the most animating scenes ever be- 
held : the whole country appeared filled with columns 
of troops; the sun shone bright ; not a cloud obscured 
the brilliant and glowing atmosphere. From right to 
left, as far as the eye could reach, scarcely the most 
diminutive space intervened between bodies of troops, 
either already engaged, or rapidly advancing into 
action ; artillery and musketry were heard in one 
continued, uninterrupted volume of sound ; and 
although the great force of French cannon had not 
yet opened upon the assailants, the fire had already 
become exceedingly violent. 

Soon after passing the river, General Colville's 
brigade of the 3rd division encountered a considerable 
body of the enemy's troops, which it speedily defeated ; 
but in the eagerness of pursuit, and in some confusion, 
met on the summit of a ridge two lines of French 
infantry, regularly formed, and prepared to receive it. 
Elevated as we were, this situation of affairs was very 
distinctly perceptible, nor could a rational doubt exist 
relating to the fate of the assailants. It was remarked 
by the commander of the forces, who expressed his 
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Expectation of some disaster in consequence occurring, 
but with a coolness and self-possession only to be 
acquired by an inward confidence of having the means 
speedily to remedy the anticipated temporary repulse. 
He continued to observe the irregular advance of 
these troops, and beheld, with surprise, this crowd of 
gallant soldiers at once vanquish formation and dis- 
cipline, sweeping before them the array that, circum- 
stanced as they were, appeared calculated to produce 
annihilation. 

The village of Ariiiez was vigorously defended, and 
for a time the enemy successfully resisted every eflfort 
made to obtain possession of it. The 88th, so often 
distinguished in the gallant achievements of the 3rd 
division, was repulsed, and the town ultimately carried 
by the 74th and 45th regiments. On an eminence 
above this village. Lord Wellington, in the midst of 
the musketry fire, gave orders for future operations ; 
it was the only period during the day that there 
appeared a very doubtful struggle, and it ifr but justice 
to declare, that, in this instance, the " Army of the 
South" fought with great determination. 

I must here relate a circumstance, insignificant in 
importance with reference to the progress of events, 
but conclusive as to the self-possession and perfect 
coolness of Lord Wellington. 

Immediately after the repulse of the first attack 
on Arinez, when musket-balls were flying about him 
in all directions, his lordship, wishing to despatch an 
order, turned round and directed me to proceed with 
it, when, instantly recollecting the situation in which 
I was placed, he said, " No^ you cannot do it ;" and 
another officer, who had just come up, was intrusted 
with the message. What renders this anecdote more 
striking is, that in the bustle* of sueh a scene, when 
the success of an attack appeared for a moment 
doubtful, when from the midst of fire and smoke he 
had detached every officer previously with him except 
myself his mind continued so unshaken by events, and 
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in such a perfect state of equanimity, as to remember 
the circumstances under which was placed so insigni- 
ficaliit a person. 

Soon after the above-mentioned occurrence, General 
Alava, and some of the confidential officers of his sta,fE, 
on returning, expressed alarm at the exposed situation 
in which he then was, but without effect ; he con- 
tinued issuing orders from nearly the same spot, until 
Arinez was in possession of the British line, and the 
enemy in full retreat towards Vittoria. 

It was after the abandonment of the first position 
that the French artillery, formerly mentioned as 
having been placed in rapidly-constructed field-works, 
opened on the advancing columns of the allied army. 
Through this tremendous fire Lord Wellington had 
to pass, as he galloped to the right of his army for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of the battle in that 
direction. His route being in a nearly parallel line, 
he ran the gauntlet of about eighty pieces of cannon, 
and fortunately escaped untouched. 

The enemy had hitherto retired in perfect order; 
nor was it until the abandonment of its artillery com- 
menced, that the French army lost its formation. At 
this period of the action, the allies were advancing in 
the most beautiful style. Lord Wellington, having 
ascertained the progress of affairs on his right, arrived 
on an eminence to the south of the great road, and 
about a mile from Vittoria. He there observed con- 
fusion in the enemy's ranks on a plain close to the 
town, and sent for Colonel Grant, who, soon appear- 
ing at the head of his brigade of huzzars, advanced 
along the high-road at a rapid pace. In passing, he 
received orders to branch off to his left, and charge 
the enemy's flying troops. Reports every moment 
arrived of the quantity of captured cannon, and that 
the enemy was hurrying through the town, and giving 
way in every direction. To prevent their being imme- 
diately used, the French cannon were, in many 
instances, thrown into the ditches and narrow ravines, 
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where, overturned and mixed with tumbrils and the 
bodies of dead or wounded soldiers, they presented 
unusually marked indications of defeat, undoulited 
proofs of the wreck of an army, and evidences of the 
consequently secured victory already obtained. A long 
train of carriages, waggons, and animals of burden, 
were now seen issuing from Vittoria. Upon observing 
the line on which they moved. Lord "Wellington ex- 
pressed surprise, and interrogated me respecting the 
direction of the road to Irun, which he correctly sup- 
posed led more to the left. On being informed that 
this mass of fugitives were on the Pampeluna road, 
and that Sir Thomas Graham must have cut off their 
retreat on that conducting direct to Bayonne, he urged 
the pursuit with increased animation. 

At this moment, the second division, in line, ex- 
tending up the ascent of the heights to the right, had 
a most brilliant appearance. Having conquered every 
obstacle, and driven the enemy from its immediate 
front, it had been halted, and only awaited orders to 
move forward in pursuit of further triumphs. At its 
head was Sir Eowland Hill, the same on all occasions, 
undeviatingly attentive to the particular service with 
which he was intrusted : from that he never per- 
mitted his attention to be for a moment distracted, 
invariably performing his duty in the most distin- 
fioiished and satisfactory manner. 
^ The enemy's troops having entirely disappeared 
from in front of Vittoria, the commander of the forces 
proceeded towards that town, for the purpose of urging 
forward the different columns of his victorious army. 
Such a scene as the town presented has been seldom 
witnessed ; but no time was permitted either to inves- 
tigate into, or correct, the chaos that therein reigned. 
Every step we took proved the decided nature of the 
derotUe that had overtaken the French army. Can- 
non, overturned carriages, broken-down waggons, for- 
saken tumbrils, wounded soldiers, civilians, women, 
children, dead horses and mules, absolutely covered 
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the face of the country ; while its inhabitants, amd 
others, had commenced, diligently commenced, the 
wotk of pillage. Seldom on any previous occasion 
had so rich a field presented itself. To the accu- 
mulated plunder of Andalusia were added the col- 
lections made by the other armies ; the personal bag- 
gage of the king, fourgons having inscribed upon 
them in large characters, " Domaine Exterieur de 
S. M. FEmpereur ; " waggons of every description ; 
and a military chest containing a large sum recently 
received from France for payment of the troops, 
but which had not yet been distributed ; jewels, 
pictures, embroidery, silks, everything that was costly 
and portable, seemed to have been assiduously trans- 
ported, adding to the unmilitary state of these enciun- 
bered armies. 

Removed from their frames, and rolled up, some of 
the finest Italian pictures fi:om the royal collections 
were found in the imperials of Joseph Bonaparte's 
carriage. 

At one period of the pursuit, an officer of Lord 
Wellington's personal staff, having carried an order 
towards the left of the army, on returning, brought 
with him a long Spanish blade, about a third of which 
from the point was covered with blood. This had been 
found on the field, and was, from its singularity of 
shape, recognised as the sword of Lord Tweeddale. 
During the confusion, and in the eagerness of pursuit, 
he had, at the head of some heavy dragoons, pene- 
trated into a lane filled with the enemy's cavalry, and 
became outnumbered and overmatched at a time 
when extrication was impracticable. With that de- 
termination which marked his conduct on every 
emergency, he charged the French dragoons, and was 
overwhelmed in the rnJelee, Insensible and tramjiled 
under-foot, a considerable time elapsed before he was 
discovered, when, bruised and wounded, he was with- 
drawn from among the heaps of dead men and horses 
that encumbered the narrow road. 
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"While these events were in progress on that part 
of the field where the commander of the forces led 
the pursuit, the left of the allies, under Sir Thomas 
Graham^ had been obstinately resisted by the " Army 
of Portugal," whose divisions, strongly posted, and 
prepared for defensive operations, occupied very 
favourable ground, and outnumbered the troops 
opposed. 

Notwithstanding the gallant resistance made by the 
French infantry, they were beaten back, and about 
noon compelled to abandon the important object of 
defending those points covering the Bayonne road, 
and which being forced, not only effectually prevented 
the adoption of that line of retreat, but endangered 
the whole position, subjecting the French army to the 
extraordinary situation of being turned on both flanks, 
while an attack of the first magnitude was directed 
against its centre. "No action was ever more general 
than that of Vittoria : all parts of the enemy's army 
were assailed nearly at the same moment, and the 
impression made was everywhere satisfactory. 

In the morning, advancing by the great route from 
Bilboa to Vittoria, Sir Thomas Graham found the 
enemy strongly posted on the heights above the village 
of Abechuco, from whence, however, he was speedily 
removed by General Oswald, having under his orders 
the fifth division, General Pack's brigade, the Spanish 
troops of Colonel Longa, and General Anson's brigade 
of cavalry. 

Soon after obtaining possession of the heights, the 
troops marched to assault the barricaded towns of 
Cramarra Mayor and Abechuco. Great pains had 
been taken to strengthen these places, and they were 
by the enemy occupied as tetes de pont for the passages 
of the Zadorra. 

The former was stormed by General Robinson's 
brigade of the fifth division, which, advancing in 
columns of battalion, regardless of a heavy and de- 
structive fire of artillery and musketry, pursued its 
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steady, orderly, and not to be obstructed course, Mrlth- 
out returning a shot, and at the point of the bayonet 
forced back the enemy, who retired in confusion, with 
the loss of three pieces of cannon. Although in pos- 
session of the town. General Robinson was not in 
sufficient force to carry the bridge, on the opposite 
end of which the enemy had rallied. Fresh troops 
moved to his support. General Hay's brigade rein- 
forced the assailants, and the contest became of the 
warmest and most destructive description. Repeated 
and violent etfforts were made to recover possession of 
the village ; but these were rendered unavailing by 
the unshaken gallantry of the fifth division. The 
bridge of Gamarra, and its vicinity, exhibited proofs 
of the pertinacity with which both parties had con- 
tended ; it was covered with dead bodies, and in every 
respect bore marks of a tremendous conflict. In these 
affairs the fifth division had nearly 500 men either 
killed or wounded. 

Colonel Fane, of the 59th, and Colonel Campbell, of 
the Royals, were included in the number of the latter. 
The former died a few days after, universally re- 
gretted ; the latter recovered, notwithstanding the 
dangerous appearance of a very severe musket-wound 
on the head. 

It was on the bridge, zealously urging the attack, 
that Captain George Hay, of the Royals, was mortally 
wounded ; he was transported to Vittoria, where 
General Hay, after executing the service of the day, 
passed the whole night in searching for the quarters 
of his son, and only discovered them to learn that he 
had a few minutes previously expired. 

The village of Abechuco was carried by the light 
battalions of the German Legion, under Colonel Hal- 
kett, supported by General Bradford's brigade, and 
assisted by the fire of Captain Ramsay's troop of 
horse- artillery, and a brigade of guns, under Captain 
Dubourdieu. The enemy does not appear to have 
considered this point of equal importance with the 
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possession of Gamarra Mayor, nor were similar efforts 
made either to maintain or recover the bridge, which, 
near to Abechuco, also afforded means of passing the 
ZadoiTa. In the line of operations, there were no 
less than six bridges across that stream, over whicli 
some portion of the aUied army passed. 

The French army rallied at no point of its line; 
nor was there the slightest effort made, after passing 
Vittoria, to check the rapid pursuit of the allies. To 
escape seemed then to have become the sole object. 
Its artillery, at first captured in lesser numbers^ became 
at once entirely abandoned ; an impression of the 
impossibility of removing it had become general in all 
parts of the field, over whose widely-extended and 
imeven surface the artillerymen were seen fiying, after 
having left their cannon to be captured by the nearest 
advancing troops. 

Never previously had so large a body of British 
artillery been engaged as at Yittoria, and there were 
casualties in every brigade. 

When a considerable distance advanced on the 
Pampeluna side of Vittoria, Lord Wellington rode to 
the summit of a knoll, from whence the line of the 
retreating army was perceptible for upwards of a 
mile. It is impossible ever to forget the scene opened 
to view upon gaining the ascent. The valley beneath 
represented one dense mass, not in column, but ex- 
tended over the surface of a fiat containing several 
hundred acres. On this spot, the now confused mul- 
titude were obstructed by their own irregular and 
precipitate efforts at escape ; little movement was 
discernible, and inevitable destruction seemed to 
await a crowd of not less than twenty thousand 
people. Immediate orders were sent for horse-artil- 
lery, and in a few minutes Captain Ross's troop, 
regardless of roads, had crowned the summit of the 
commanding height, from whence he showered down 
balls and howitzer shells upon the terrified masses^ 

X 
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now urged into efforts at accelerated flight by the 
slaughter around. 

The necessity of passing across the country after 
its progress had been interrupted by Sir Thomas 
Graham, and the nearly impracticable state of the 
road leading from the Irun to the Pampeluna line of 
communication, occasioned a confusion and delay that 
insured the capture of the heavy baggage and the 
reserve artillery. 

Never did the commander of the allied army appear 
so anxious to strike a terrific blow against the enemy ; 
and in the midst of such exhilarating, such apparently 
satisfactory circumstances, when the full tide of suc- 
cess seemed to crown his exertions, there appeared a 
feeling of regret at the supposition of the imperfect 
destruction that had overtaken the armies opposed to 
him. Probably this proceeded from the comparatively 
speaking small number of prisoners that met him in 
his victorious advance ; but the nature of the country, 
the absence of all encumbrance, the rapid disappear- 
ance of the French battalions, rendered it out of the 
question to capture a number at all proportioned 
either to the killed and wounded, the complete state 
of the derotUe, or the loss of mcUerid, which had 
resulted from the battle. 

When Lord Wellington closed the pursuit, which 
he had personally led, which was at the distance of 
two leagues from Vittoria, and even then he reluc- 
tantly desisted, darkness preventing the possibility of 
any further favourable result. Thus, during the 
action, three leagues of country had been traversed, 
on every portion of which different scenes had been 
enacted. Some estimate may be formed of the fatigues 
of a general-in-chief under such circumstances, when 
it is recollected that Lord Wellington had been on 
horseback, with a short interval, since daylight in the 
morning ; that his mind must have been in constant 
active excitement, and it was nine at night before he 
returned to Vittoria. 
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^ The town, which two days previously I had wit- 
nessed lighted up in honour of Joseph Bonaparte, was 
now blazing with illumination for his total discomfi- 
ture. Order had in some measure been restored; 
and when Lord Wellington and his staff directed 
their wearied horses along the streets, although ex- 
tremely crowded, no great irregularities appeared in 
progress. Soon after entering the town, one of the 
aides-de-camp, who had previously arrived, informed 
me, that among the French equipages left on the field, 
was that of Madame Gazan, and being the only person 
in the army with whom she was acquainted, numerous 
inquiries had been despatched, trusting anxiously that 
I would befriend her in the unlooked-for disastrous 
situation she then was. I immediately proceeded to 
wait upon her. A more imenviable situation can 
scarcely be imagined ; but, with the sprightliness and 
unconcern of her country, she did not appear feeling 
it to the fullest extent. In the confusion occasioned 
by the rush of carriages, and the near approach of the 
firing, a genda/rme ct cheval rode up, proffering his 
assistance to the wife of his general Her first im- 
pulse was securing the safety of her child, which the 
soldier undertook to be answerable for ; and, having 
placed the boy before him, rode ofl^ soon disappearing 
in the crowd. 

At her request, I visited the dep6t of prisoners, 
from whence her servants were restored. I then 
placed her remaining carriage in safety, endeavoured 
to quiet her fears for the safety of her child, assured 
her there could be no doubt of Lord Wellington ad- 
mitting of immediate return to her husband; after 
which, having procured a guard, I placed sentinels at 
the entrance of her quarters, to prevent intrusion, and 
took leave for the night. 

Very early on the morning of the 22nd, I accom- 
panied Madame Gazan to the spot where the equipages 
had been arrested in their flight on the preceding day, 
and where she very erroneously entertained hopes of 

z2 
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recovering some of the spoils, wliicli, having travelled 
from* Andalusia, loaded three waggons, and enriched 
the inhabitants of Alava, and the stragglers from the 
allied army. The field was strewed with manuscripts, 
broken trunks, or shattered carriages, but naturally, 
not a vestige remained of anything worth the trouble 
of transporting it thence. Being speedily convinced 
of this fact, we returned to Vittoria^ and soon after 
ifoUowed the route of the army towards Salvatierra. 
Considering it my duty, and feeling happy in the op- 
portunity of in a slight degree returning the kindness 
of Comte Gazan, by securing the safety of his wife, I 
remained near to her carriage, or rode within sight of 
it during the course of the forenoon. Lord Welling- 
ton desired me to request Madame Gazan would dine 
with him on the 22nd. At the accustomed hour, I 
accompanied her to his lordship's. The evening passed 
very agreeably : she was in every respect treated with 
the utmost courtesy, and the following morning re- 
joined her hiisband and her child. 



ELEPHANT-HUNTING. 

A British ofiicer not long since described a hunt 
after these colossal beasts in a very animated style. 

Early one afternoon the Hottentots arrived with 
the oxen, and we proceeded without loss of time to 
the eastward, following the course of the mountains 
through very high grass, and passing between two 
conical hills of singular appearance, which stood like 
sentinels on either hand. After crossing six incon- 
siderable streams, we with some difficulty gained the 
vicinity of a remarkable abrupt opening in the range, 
which through a telescope appeared to afford a prac- 
ticable road to the northward. Both our waggons 
stuck fast in the Saut river, and were with difficulty 
extricated by the united efforts of the teams. The 
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Heat was intense, not a breath stirred; the heavy 
black clouds fast collecting bade us prepare for a 
deluge. We therefore formed the camp in an elevated 
and sheltered position, under the lee of a high stone 
inclosure, which only required the entrance to be 
closed with bushes to make a secure pound for the 
cattle. Scarcely were these arrangements completed, 
when a stream of liquid fire ran along the ground, 
and a deafening thunder-clap exploding close above 
us, was instantly followed by a torrent of rain, which 
came not in drops, but in continuous streams, and 
with indescribable violence, during the greater part 
of the night ; the thunder now receding and rumbling 
less and less distinctly, but more incessantly, among 
the distant mountains — ^now pealing in echoes over 
the distant hills, and now returning to burst with 
redoubled violence over our heads. 

The horses and oxen were presently standing knee- 
deep in water ; our foUowers remained sitting all 
night in the baggage-waggon, which, being better 
covered, fortunately resisted the pitiless storm. Sleep, 
however, was out of the question, the earth actually 
threatening to give way under us, the lightning being 
so painfully vivid that we were glad to hide our 
heads under the pillow. 

Those only who have witnessed the setting in of the 
south-west monsoon in India are capable of under- 
standing the awful tempest I have attempted to 
describe. About an hour before dawn its fury began 
to abate, and at sunrise it was perfectly fine, but the 
rivers were quite impassable. Proceeding to recon- 
noitre the pass, we found that it was impassable for 
waggons, being nothing more than a narrow channel 
flanked by perpendicidar crags, between which the 
Saut river rushes on its way to join the Singkling, 
making a number of abrupt windings through a most 
impracticable country, intersected by a succession of 
rocky declivities. From the highest peak we saw 
vseveral herds of bufialoes, and whilst descending came 
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upon the tracks of a huge elephant that had passed 
about an hour before. This being the largest foot- 
print we had seen, I had the curiosity to measure 
it, in order to ascertain the animars height — twice 
the circumference of an elephant's foot being, it is 
notorious, the exact height at the shoidder. It yielded 
a product of about twelve feet, which, notwithstand- 
ing the traditions that have been handed down, I 
believe to be the maximum height attained by the 
African elephant. 

We followed the trail across the Saut river, which 
had now considerably subsided, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded eastward along the mountain-chain, returned 
to our encampment for horses and ammunition. 

Leaving the waggon to proceed to a spot agreed 
upon, we again took the field about ten o'clock, and 
pursued the track indefatigably for eight miles over a 
country presenting every variety of feature. At one 
time we crossed bare stony ridges, at another threaded 
the intricacies of shaggy but dilapidated forests ; now 
struggling through high fields of waving grass, and 
again emerging into open downs. At length we 
arrived among extensive groups of grassy hillocks, 
covered with loose stones, interspersed with streams 
and occasional patches of forest, in which the recent 
ravages of elephants were surprising. Here, to our 
inexpressible gratification, we descried a large herd of 
those long-sought animals, lazily browsing at the head 
of a distant valley ; our attention having been first 
directed to it by the strong and not to be mistaken 
effluvia with which the wind was impregnated. Never 
having before seen the elephant in his native jungles, 
we gazed at the sight before us with intense and in- 
describable interest. Our feelings on the occasion 
even extended to our followers. As for Andries, he 
became so agitated that he could scarcely articulate. 
With open eyes and quivering lips he at length stut- 
tered forth — " Da/r stand de olifant I " 

Two of our people were immediately despatched to 
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drive the herd bax;k into the valley, up which we rode 
slowly and without noise, against the wind ; and arriv- 
ing within one hundred and fifty yards unperceived, 
we made our horses fast, and took up a commanding 
position in an old stone kraaL The shouting of the 
savages, who now appeared on the height, rattling 
their shields, caused the animals to move imsus- 
piciously towards us, and even within ten yards of 
our ambush. The group consisted of nine, all females, 
with large tusks. We selected the finest, and with 
perfect deliberation fired a volley of five balls into 
her. She stumbled, but recovering herself, uttered a 
shrill note of lamentation, when the whole party 
threw their trunks above their heads, and instantly 
clambered up the adjacent hill with incredible celerity, 
their huge fan-like ears flapping in the ratio of their 
speed. We instantly mounted our horses, and the 
sharp loose stones not suiting the feet of the wounded 
lady, soon closed with her. Streaming with blood, 
and infuriated with rage, she turned upon us with 
uplifted trunk, and it was not until after repeated 
discharges that a ball took effect in her brain, and 
threw her lifeless upon the earth, which resounded 
with the fall. 

Turning our attention from the exciting scene we 
have described, we found that a second "\ alley had 
opened before us, surrounded by bare strong hills, and 
traversed by a thinly-wooded ravine. Here a grand 
and magnificent panorama was before us, which 
beggars all description. The whole face of the land- 
scape was actually covered with wild elephants. 
There could not have been fewer than three hundred 
within the scope of our vision. Every height and 
green knoll was dotted over with groups of them, 
whilst the bottom of the glen exhibited a dense and 
sable living mass — ^their colossal forms being at one 
moment partially concealed by the trees, which they 
were disfiguring with great strength ; and at others 
seen majestically emerging into the open glades, bear- 
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ing in their trunks the branches of trees, with which 
they indolently protected themselves from the flies. 
The back-ground was filled with a limited peep of the 
blue mountainous range, which here assumed a re- 
markably precipitous character, and completed a pic- 
ture at once soul-stirring and sublime ! 

Our approach, being still against the wind, was un- 
observed, and created little alarm, until the herd that 
we had left behind suddenly showed itself, recklessly 
thundering down the hiU to join the main body, and 
passing so close to us that we could not refrain from 
firing a broadside into one of them, which, however, 
bravely withstood it. We secured our horses on the 
summit of a stony ridge, and then stationing ourselves 
at an opportune place on a ledge overlooking the 
wooded defile, sent Andries to manoeuvre, so that as 
many of the elephants as possible could pass before 
ns in order of review, that we might ascertain by 
a close inspection whether there was not a male 
amongst them. Filing sluggishly along, they occa- 
sionally halted beneath an umbrageous tree, within 
fifteen yards of us, lazily fanning themselves with 
their ample ears, blowing away the flies with their 
trunks, and uttering the feeble and peculiar cry so 
peculiar to Indian elephants. They all proved to be 
ladies, and most of them mothers, followed by their 
little old-fashioned calves, each trudging close to the 
heels of her dam, and mimicking all her motions. 
Thus situated, we might have killed any number we 
pleased, their heads being frequently turned towards 
us in such a position, and so close, that a single ball 
in the brain would have sufficed for each ; but whilst 
we were yet hesitating, a bullet suddenly whizzed past 
Richardson's ear, and put the whole herd to imme- 
diate flight. We had barely time to recede behind a 
tree, before a party of about twenty, with several 
little ones in their wake, were upon us, striding at 
their utmost speed, and trumpeting loudly with up- 
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lifted heads. I rested my rifle against tte tree, and 
firing behind the shoulder of the leader, she dropped 
instantly. Another large detachment being close 
behind ns at the same momeDt, we were compelled to 
retreat, dodging from tree to tree, stumbling amongst 
sharp stones, and ever coming upon fresh parties of 
the euemy. This scene of ludicrous confusion did 
not long continue, and soon approaching the prostrate 
lady, we put an end to her struggles by a shot in the 
forehead. Andries now came up in high good humour 
at his achievements, and in the most bravado manner 
discharged his piece into the dead carcass, under the 
pretence that the animal was shamming. His object 
evidently was to confound the shots, for, thrusting his 
middle finger into the orifice made by my two-ounce 
ball, he with the most modest assurance declared him- 
self the author of the deed, being pleased altogether 
to overlook the fact of the mortal shot having entered 
the elephant on the side opposite to that on which he 
was stationed, and that his own ball, whether de- 
signedly or not, had all but. finished my worthy and 
esteemed fellow-traveller. 

On our way to the^ camp, of the exact position of 
which we were uncertain, in consequence of the 
late inundation, we passed three other large herds of 
elephants. One of these standing directly in the* 
route, we attacked it, and pursued the fitgitive about 
a mile over loose stones. Much has been said of the 
attachment of elephants to th^ young, but neither 
on this, nor on any subsequent occasion, did we per- 
ceive them evince the smaUest ooncem for their safity; 
and those who were behind us assagaied one, the tail 
of which they brought in.. We slew another old 
female as we ascended the brow of an eminence, and 
at the same moment perceived our waggons within a 
few hundred yards of the spot. The whole herd 
dashed through the camp, causing indescribable 
consternation amongst cattle and followers ; but 
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fortunately no accident occurred ; and after the 
fatiguing day*s work we had undergone, we were not 
sorry to find ourselves at home. 

Watery clouds hung about the sun as he set 
heavily behind the mountains. Loud peals of crash- 
ing thunder rent the air, and ere it was yet dark, we 
had a repetition of yesterday's storm ; the river 
roaring past us with frightful fury ; troops of ele- 
phants, flying from the scene of slaughter, passed 
close to our waggons during the darkness, their wild 
voices echoing amongst the mountains, and sounding 
like trumpets above the tempest. It was impossible 
to keep the fires burning, and the oxen and sheep 
were alarmed to such a degree that they broke from 
the kraal, and sought safety in the wilderness. Tired 
as I was, the excitement I had undergone banished 
sleep from my eyes. I ruminated on the spirit-stirring 
events of the day, and burned with impatience to 
renew them. Heedless of the withering blast that 
howled without, I felt that my most sanguine expec- 
tations had been realized, and that we had already 
been amply repaid for the difficulties, privations, and 
dangers that we had encountered in our toilsome 
journey towards this fairy-land of sport. 

It was still raining heavily when the day gloomily 
• dawned. The mountain torrents having overflowed 
their banks, the valley in which we were encamped 
had become a continuous pool of water, and those of 
our follower who had slung their hammocks beneath 
the waggons, were partially submerged. High-roads 
had been ploughed through the mire by the passage of 
elephants, and whole acres of grass, by which we had 
been surrounded the preceding evening, had been 
completely trampled down. Soon after sunrise it 
cleared up, and the cattle having been recovered, we 
armed a party with hatchets, and proceeded on foot 
to cut out the teeth of the slain elephants ; but 
walking was exceedingly toilsome, and our feet sinking 
to the ankles in black mud, were extricated with incon- 
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ceivable difficulty. Taking advantage of our situation, 
an irritated rhinoceros sallied from behind an old stone 
wall; and the damp causing three of the balls to miss 
fire, he was actually amongst us, when my ball fortu- 
nately pierced his eye, and he fell dead at our feet. 

Not an elephant was to be seen on the ground that 
was yesterday teeming with them ; but on reaxjhing 
the glen, which had been the scene of our exploits 
during the early part of the action, a calf, about three 
feet and a half high, walked forth from a bush, and 
saluted us with mournful piping notes. We had ob- 
served the unhappy little wretch hovering about its 
mother after she fell, and having probably been unable 
to overtake the herd, it had passed a dreary night in 
the wood. Entwining its little proboscis about our 
legs, the sagacious creature, after demonstrating its 
delight at our -arrival by a thousand ungainly antics, 
accompanied the party to the body of its dam, which, 
swollen to an enormous size, was surrounded by an 
inquest of vultures. Seated in gaunt array, with their 
shoulders shrugged, these loathsome fowls were wait- 
ing its decomposition with forced resignation ; the 
tough hide having defied all the efforts of their beaks, 
with which the eyes and softer parts had been vigor- 
ously assailed. The conduct of the quaint little calf 
now became quite affecting, and elicited the sympathy 
of every one. It ran round its mother's corpse with 
touching demonstrations of grief, piping sorrowfully, 
and vainly attempted to raise her with its tiny trunk, 
I confess that I had felt compunctions in committing 
the murder the day before, and now half resolved 
never to assist in another; for, in addition to the 
moving behaviour of the young elephant, I had been 
unable to divest myself of the idea that I was firing 
at my old favourite Mowla-Bukhsh, fi:om whose 
gallant back I had vanquished so many of my feline 
foes in Guzerat— an impression which, however ridi- 
culous it must appear, detracted considerably from the 
satisfEustion I experienced. 
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A JUNGLE RECOLLECTION. 

The hot season of 1849 was peculiarly oppressive, 
and the irksome garrison duty at Cherootabad, in the 
south of India, had for many months been unusually 
severe. The colonel of my regiment, the brigadier, 
and the general, having successively acceded to my 
application for three weeks* leave, and that welcome 
fiict having been duly notified in orders, it was not 
long before I found myself on the Coimbatore road, 
snugly packed, guns and all, in a country bullock-cart, 
lying at full length on a mattress, with a thick layer 
of straw spread under it. 

All my preparations had been made beforehand ; 
relays of bullocks^ were posted for me at convenient 
intervals, and I arrived at Goodaloor, a distance of a 
hundred and ten miles, in rather more than forty- 
eight hours. 

Goodaloor is a^ quiet little viUage, about eleven 
miles from Coimbatore ; — but do not suppose I was 
going to spend my precious three weeks there. 

All loaded, and pony saddled, let us start : the two 
white cows and their calves; the mattress and blanket 
rolled up and carried on a coolie's head ; shikaree, 
horsekeeper, and a village man, with three guns, while 
I myself bring up the rear. Over a few ploughed 
fields, and, past that large banian-tree, the jungle 
begins. 

In a small clump of low jungle, on the sloping bank 
of a broad sandy watercourse, the casual passer-by 
would not have perceived a snug and tolerably strong 
little hut — the white ends of the small branches that 
were laid over it, and the mixture of foliage, alone 
revealing the fact to the observant eye of a practised 
woodman. No praise could be too strong to bestow 
on the faithful shikaree; had I chosen the spot myself 
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after a week's survey of the country, it could not have 
been more happily selected. 

To the deeply-rooted stump of a young tree on the 
opposite bank, one of the white cows had been made 
fast by a double cord passed twice around her horns. 
Nothing remains to be done : the little door is fas- 
tened behind me, the prickly acacia boughs are piled 
up against it on the outside, and my people are 
anxious to be off. 

The poor cow, too, listens with dismay to the 
retreating footsteps of the party, and has already , 
made some furious plunges to free herself, and rejoin 
the rest of the kine, who have been driven off, nothing 
loth, towards home. Watch her : how intently she 
stares along the path by which the people hftve de- 
serted her. Were it not for the occasional stamp of 
her fore leg, or the impatient side-toss of the head, to 
keep off the swarming flies, she might be carved out 
of marble. And now a fearful and anxious gaze up 
the bed of the nullah, and into the thick fringe of 
mimosa, one ear pricked and the other back alter- 
nately, show that instinct has already whispered the 
waJng of impending danger. Another Jlunge to 
get loose, and a searching gaze up the path ; see her 
sides heave. Now comes what we want — ^that deep 
low ! It echoes again among the hills : another and 
another. Poor wretch ! you are hastening your doom ; 
fe,r or near, the tiger hears you — ^under the rock or 
thicket, ^^here he has lain Lee morning, sheltered 
from the scorching sun, his ears flutter as if they 
were tickled every time he hears that music ; his huge 
green eyes, heretofore half-closed, are now wide open, 
and, alas ! poor cow, gaze truly enough in thy direc- 
tion ; but he has not stirred yet, and nobody can say 
in what direction giant death will yet stalk forth. 

The moon is up — all nature still ; the cow, again on 
her legs, is restless, and evidently frightened. Oh, 
reader, even if you have the soul of a shikaree^ I 
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despair of being able to convey in words a tithe of 
the sensations of that solitary vigil : a night like that 
is to be enjoyed but seldom — a red-letter day in one's 
existence. 

Where is the man who has never experienced the 
poetic influence of a moonlight scene ! Fancy, then, 
such a one as here described ; a crescent of low hills 
— craggy, steep, and thickly wooded — aroimd you on 
three sides, and above them again, at twenty miles' 
distance, the clear blue outline of the Neilgherry 
hills ; in your front, the silver sand-bed of the dry 
watercourse divides the thick and sombre jungle with 
a stream of light, till you lose it in the deep shadows 
at the foot of the hills — ^all quiet, all still, all bathed 
in the light of the moon, yourself the only man for 
miles to come, a solitary watcher — ^your only com- 
panion the poor cow, who, full of fears, and suspicious 
at every leaf-fall, reminds you that a terrible struggle 
is about to take place within a few feet of yoiu* bed, 
and that there will be noise and confusion, when you 
must be cool and collected. Your little kennel would 
not be strong enough to resist a determined charge, 
and you are alone, if three good guns are not true 
friends. 

Oh ! that I could express sounds on paper as music 
is written in notes. No, reader, you must do as I 
have done — ^you must be placed in a similar situation, 
to hear and enjoy the terrible roar of a hungry tiger — 
not from afar off, and listened for, but close at hand, 
and unexpected. It was like an electric shock ; — a 
moment ago I was dozing off, and the cow, long since 
laid down, appeared asleep ; that one roar had not 
died away among the hills when she had scrambled on 
her legs, and stood with elevated head, stiffened limbs, 
tail raised, and breath suspended, staring, full of 
terror, in the direction of the sound. As for the 
biped, with less noise, and even more alacrity, he had 
grasped his " Sam Nock," whose polished barrels just 
rested on the lower edge of the little peep-hole ; per- 
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haps his eyes were as round as saucers, and heart 
beating fast and strong. 

Now for the struggle ; pray heaven that I am cool 
and calm, and do not fire in a hurry ; for one shot will 
either lose or secure my well-earned prize. 

There he is again ! evidently in that rugged, stony 
watercourse, which runs parallel, and about two hun- 
dred yards behind the hut. But what is that ] Yes, 
lightning : two flashes in quick succession, and a cold 
stream of air is rustling through the half-withered 
leaves of my ambush. Taking a look to the rear, 
through an accidental opening among the leaves, it 
was plain that a storm, or, as it would be called at 
sea, a squall, was brewing. An arch of black cloud 
was approaching from the westward, and the rain 
descending, gave it the appearance of a huge black 
comb, the teeth reaching to the earth. The moon, half- 
obscured, showed a white mist as far as the rain had 
reached. Then was heard in the puffs of air the 
hissing of the distant but approaching down-pour : 
more lightning — ^then some large heavy drops splashed 
on the roof, and it was raining cats and dogs. 

How the scene was changed ! Half an hour ago, 
solemn, and still, and wild, as nature rested, unpol- 
luted, undefaxjed, unmarked by man — sleeping in the 
light of the moon, all was tranquillity ; the civilized 
man lost his idiosyncrasy in its contemplation-forgot 
nation, pursuits, creed — he felt that he was nature's 
child, and adored the God of nature. 

But the beautiful was now exchanged for the sub- 
lime, when that scene appeared lit up suddenly and 
awfully by lightning, which now momentarily ex- 
changed a sheet of intensely dazzling blue light, with 
a darkness horrible to endure — a light which showed 
the many streams of water, which now appeared like 
ribbons over the smooth slabs of rock that lay on the 
slope of the hills, and gave a microscopic accuracy of 
outline to every object, exchanged as suddenly for a 
darkness, which for the moment might be supposed 
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the darkness of extinction— -of utter annihilation — 
while the crash of thunder over-head rolled over the 
echoes of the hills. 

The storm was at length over, the nullah ran dry- 
again. Damp and sleepy, with arms folded, and eyes 
sometimes open, but often shut, I kept an indifferent 
watch, when the cow, struggling on her legs, and a 
groan, brought me to my senses. There they were. 
It was no dream. A large tiger holding her just 
behind the ears, shaking her like a fighting dog. By 
the doubtful light of the watery moon, did I calmly 
and noiselessly run out the muzzle of my rifle. 

I saw him, without quitting his grip of the cow's 
neck, leap over her back more than once. She sank 
to the eaj*th, and he lifted her up again. At the first 
opportunity I pulled trigger. The left hand missed, 
I tried the right — ^it went off — ^bang ! 

Whether a hanging fire is an excuse or not, the 
tiger relinquished his hold and was off with a bound. 
The cow staggered and struggled, and, in a few 
seconds, fell, and with a heavy groan, ceased to move. 
The tiger had killed the cow within a few feet of me, 
and escaped uninjured. 

Night after night did I watch for his return. I had 
almost despaired of seeing him again, when, one night, 
about eleven o'clock, my ears caught the echo among 
the rocks, and then the distant roar — nearer — ^nearer — 
nearer ; and — oh, joy ! — answered. Tiger and tigress ! 
— above all hope ! — coming to recompense me for hun- 
dreds of night-watchings — to balance a long account 
of weary nights in the silent jungle, in platforms on 
trees, in huts of leaf and bramble, and in damp pits 
on the water's edge — all bootless j coming— coming — 
nearer and nearer. 

Music nor words, dear reader, can stand me in any 
stead to convey the sound to you ; the first note like 
the trumpet of a peacock, and the rest the deepest- 
toned thunder. Stones and gravel rattled just behind 
the hut on the path by which we came and went, and 
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a heavy step passed and descended the slope into the 
nullah. I heard the sand crunching under his weight 
before I dared to look. A little peep. Oh, heavens ! 
looming in the moonlight, there he stood, long, sleek 
as satin, and lashing his tail — ^he stood stationary^ 
smelling the slaughtered cow. No longer the cautious, 
creeping tiger, I felt how awful a brute he was to 
offend. I remembered how he had worried a strong 
cow in half a minute, and that, with his weight alone, 
my poor rickety little citadel would fall to pieces. As 
if the excitement of the moment was insufficient, the 
monster, gazing down the dry watercourse, caught 
sight of his companion, who, advancing up the bed of 
the nullah, stood iiTCsolutely about twenty yards offi 
The bully, who was evidently the male, after smelling 
at the head, came round the carcass, making a sort of 
complaisant purring — "humming a kind of animal 
song/' and to it he went tooth and nail. 

As he stood with his two ford feet on the haunch, 
while he tugged and tore out a beef-steak, I once 
more grasped my fowling-piece and ran the muzzle 
out of the little port. The white linen band marked 
a line behind his shoulders, and rather low, but, from 
the continued motion of his body, it was some 
moments before eye and finger agreed to pull trig- 
ger — ^bang ! A shower of sand rattled on the dry 
leaves, and a roar of rage and pain satisfied me, even 
before the white smoke, which hung in the still air, 
had cleared away, to show the huge monster writhing 
and plunging where he had Mien. Either directed by 
the tire, or by some slight noise made in the agitation 
of the moment, he saw me, and, with a hideous yell, 
scrambled up : the roaring thimder of his voice filled 
the valley, and the echoes among the lulls answered it, 
with the hooting of tribes of monkeys, who, scared 
out of sleep, sought the highest branches, at the sound 
of the well-known voice of the tyrant of the jungle. 
I immediately perceived, to my great joy, that his 
hind quarters were paralyzed and useless, and that all^ 

T 
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danger was out of the question. He sank down again 
on his elbows, and as he rested his now powerless 
limbs, I saw the blood welling out of a wound in the 
loins, as it shone in the moonlight, and trickled off his 
sleek painted hide, like globules of quicksilver. As I 
looked into his countenance, I saw all the devil alive 
there. The will remained — the power only had gone. 
It was a sight never to be forgotten. With head 
raised to the full stretch of his neck, he glared at me 
with an expression of such malignity, that it almost 
made me quail. I thought of the native superstition 
of singeing off the whiskers of the newly-killed tiger 
to lay his spirit, and no longer wondered at it. With 
ears back, and mouth bleeding, he growled and roared 
in fitful uncertainty, as if he were trying, but unable, 
to measure the extent of the force that had laid him 
low. 

Motionless myself, provocation ceased, and without 
further attempt to get on his legs, he continued to 
gaze on me ; when I slowly lowered my head to the 
sight, and again pulled trigger. This time, true to 
the mark, the ball entered just above the breast-bone, 
and the smoke cleared off with his death-groan. 



ADVENTUEE WITH A COBRA DI CAPELLO. 

I MIGHT have slept some four or five hours, and a 
dreamless and satisfying sleep it was ; but certain it 
is — ^let sciolists say what they will, and sceptics throw 
doubts by handfuls on the assertions of metaphy- 
sicians — that, before I awoke, and in my dreamless 
slumber, I had a visible perception of peril — a con- 
sciousness of the hovering presence of death ! How 
to describe my feelings I know not ; but as we have 
all read and heard, that if the eyes of a watcher are 
steadily fixed on the countenance of a sleeper for a 
certain length of time, the slumberer will be sure to 
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start up — ^wakened by the mysterious magnetism of a 
recondite principle of clairvoyance; so it was that, 
with shut eyes and drowsed-up senses, an inward 
ability was conferred upon me to detect the living 
from the presence of danger near me — ^to see, though 
sleep-blicd, the formless shape of a myterious horror 
crouching beside me ; and, as if the peril that was my 
night-mate was of a nature to be quickened into fatal 
activity by any motion on my part, I felt in my very 
stupor the critical necessity of lying quite still ; so 
that, when I at last awoke and felt that as I lay with 
my face toward the roof, there was a thick, heavy, cold, 
creeping thing upon my chest, I stirred not, nor 
uttered a word of panic. Danger and fear may occa- 
sionally dull the sense and paralyze the faculties, but 
they more frequently sharpen both, and ere I could 
wink my eye, I was broad awake, and aware that, 
coiling and coiling itself up into a circle of twists, an 
enormous serpent was on my breast. When I tell 
you that the whole of my chest, and even the pit of 
my stomach, were covered with the cold, scaly pro- 
portions of the reptile, you will own that it must have 
been one of considerable size. 

What my thoughts were — so made up of abhor- 
rence, dread, and the expectation — nay, assurance of 
speedy death, that must follow any movement on my 
part — I can never hope to tell in language sufficiently 
distinct and vivid to convey their full force. It was 
evident the loathsome creature had at length settled 
itself to sleep ; and I felt thankful that, attracted by 
my breath, it had not approached the upper part of 
my throat. It became quite still, and its weighty 
pressure — its first clammy chillness becoming gradually 
(so it seemed to me) of a burning heat— and the 
odious, indescribable odour which exhaled from its body 
and pervaded the whole air — so overwhelmed me, that 
it was only by a severe struggle I preserved myself 
from shrieking. As it was, a cold sweat burst from 
every pore. I could hear the beating of my heart— 

T 2 
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and I felt, to my increased dismay, that the palsy of 
terror had begun to agitate my limbs ! '' It will wake," 
thought I, ''and then all is over !" At this juncture, 
something — ^it might have been a wall-lizard, or a 
large beetle — ^fell from the ceiling upon my leffc arm, 
which lay stretched at my side. The snake uncoiling 
its head, raised itseli^ with a low hiss, and then, for 
the first time, I saw it,^-saw the hood, the terrible 
crest glistening in the moonshine ; it was a Cobra di 
Capello ! Shading my eyes to exclude the dreadful 
spectacle, I lay almosb fainting, until again aU was 
quiet. Had its fiery glances encountered mine, all 
would have been over ; but, apparently, it was once 
more asleep, and presently I heard the Lascar moving 
about, undoing the fiuEitenings of the tent, and striking 
a light. A thought suddenly struck me, and, with an 
impulse I could then ascribe to nothing short of des- 
peration, though its effects were so providential, I 
uttered, in a loud, but sepulchral tone, '' Kulassi ! 
Lascar." " Sahib ! " was the instantaneous response, 
and my heart beat quicker at the success of my attempt. 
I lay still again, for the reptile, evidently roused, made 
a movement, and its head, as I suppose, fell on my 
naked arm. In the intense agony of that moment, 
when suppressed tremor almost gave way to madness ! I 
debated with myself whether I should again endeavour 
to attract the attention of the Kulassi, or remain per- 
fectly quiet ; or whether it would not be better than 
either to start up at once and shake the disgustful 
burden from me. But the latter suggestion was at 
once abandoned, because of the assurance I felt that 
it would prove fatal ; impeded by the heavy coils of 
the creature, weak and nerveless from excitement, I 
could not escape its fangs. Again, therefore, I spoke 
with the hollow but distinct accents which arise from 
the throat when the speaker is afraid to move a 
muscle : — " Kulassi Chiragh ! " — Lascar, a lantern ! 
* Latah own Sahib." — I am bringing it, sir. There 
was then a sound of clanking metal — ^light, advancing, 
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flashes across the roof of the verandah — and, at the 
noise of coming steps, lo ! one after one its terrible 
coils unwinding, the grisly monster gHded away from 
my body ; and the last sounds that struck my sense of 
hearing were the — " Ya illahi samp ! " (Oh God ! a 
snake !) — of the Lascar ; for I &inted away for the first 
time in my life. 



A GIRAFFEHUNT. 

The collection of the Zoological Society has made 
ns familiar with the form of the giraffe, or camelo- 
pard, as it was formerly called. In the following 
sketch of a chase we are introduced to the animal in 
its native wilds. 

To the sportsman, the most thrilling passage in my 
adventures is now to be recounted. In my own 
breast, it awakens a renewal of past impressions, more 
lively than any written descriplaon can render intelli- 
gible ; and far abler pens than mine, dipped in more 
glowing tints, would still fall short of the reality, and 
leave much to be supplied by the imagination. Three 
hundred gigantic elephants, browsing in majestic tran- 
quillity amidst the wild magnificence of an AMcan 
landscape, and a wide-stretching plain, darkened, far 
as the eye can reach, with a moving phalanx of gnoos 
and quaggas, whose numbers literally baffle computa- 
tion, are sights but rarely to be witnessed ; but who 
amongst our brother Nimrods shall hear of riding 
familiarly by the side of a troop of colossal giraffes, 
and not feel his spirit stirred wifchin him 1 He that 
would behold so marvellous a sight must leave the 
haunts of man, and dive, as we did, into pathless 
wilds, traversed only by the brute creation — ^into wide 
wastes, where the grim lion prowls, monarch of all 
he surveys, and where the gaunt hyena and wild dog" 
fearlessly pursue their prey. 

Many days had now elapsed since we had even seen- 
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the caraelopard — and then only in small number^ 
and under the most unfavourable circumstances. The 
blood coursed through my veins like quicksilver, 
therefore, as on the morning of the 19th, from the 
back of Breala/Tf my most trusty steed, with a firm 
wooded plain before me, I counted thirty- two of these 
animals, industriously stretching their peacock necks 
to crop the tiny leaves which fluttered above their 
heads, in a mimosa grove that beautified the scenery. 
They were within a hundred yards of me ; but having 
previously determined to try the hoa/rding system, I 
reserved my fire. Although .1 had taken the field 
expressly to look for giraffes, and had put four of the 
Hottentots on horseback, all excepting Piet had as 
usual slipped off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of 
koodoos. Our stealthy approach was soon opposed 
by an ill-tempered rhinoceros, ^which, with her ugly 
calf, stood directly in the path ; and the twinkling of 
her bright little eyes, accompanied by a restless rolling 
of the body, giving earnest of her intention to charge, 
I directed Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the 
same moment putting spurs to .my horse. At the 
report of the gun, and the sudden clattering of hoofs, 
away bounded the giraffes in grotesque confusion, 
clearing the ground by a succession of frog-like hops, 
and soon leaving me far in the rear. Twice were their 
towering forms concealed from view by a park of 
trees, which we entered almost At the same instant ; 
and twice, on emerging from the labyrinth, did I per- 
ceive them tilting over an eminence immeasurably in 
advance. A white turban, that I wore round my 
hunting-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, 
was instantly charged by three rhinoceroses; and 
looking over my shoulder, I .could see them long 
afterwards fagging themselves to overtake me. In 
the course of five minutes, the fugitives arrived at a 
small river, the treacherous sands of which receiving 
their long legs, their flight was greatly retarded ; and 
after floundering to the opposite side, and scrambling to 
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the top of the bank, I perceived that their race was run. 
Patting the streaming neck of my good steed, I urged 
him again to his utmost, and instantly found myself 
by the side of the herd. The stately bull, being 
readily distinguishable from the rest by his dark 
chestnut robe and superior stature, I applied the 
muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled shoulder, with 
the right hand, and drew both triggers ; but he still 
continued to shuffle along, and being afraid of losing 
him, should I dismount, among the extensive mimosa 
groves, with which the landscape was now obscured, 
I sat in my saddle, loading and firing behind the 
elbow, and then placing myself across his path, until, 
the tears trickling from his full brilliant eye, his lofty 
fiume began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge 
from the deadly-grooved bore, bowing his graceful 
head from the skies, his proud form was prostrate in 
the dust. Never sliall I forget the tingling excite- 
ment of that moment ! Alone, in the wild wood, I 
hurraed with bursting exultation, and unsaddling my 
steed, sank exhausted beside the noble prize I had 
won. 

When I leisurely contemplated the massive frame 
before me, seeming as though it had been cast in a 
mould of brass, and protected by a hide of an inch and 
a half in thickness, it was no longer matter of astonish- 
ment that a bullet, discharged from a distance of 
eighty or ninety yards, should have been attended 
with little effect upon such amazing strength. The 
extreme height from the crown of the elegantly- 
moulded head to the hoof of this magnificent animal 
was eighteen feet ; the whole being equally divided 
into neck, body, and leg. Two hours were passed in. 
completing a drawing ; and Piet still not making his 
appearance, I cut off the tail, which exceeded Rve 
feet in length, and was measurelessly the most esti- 
mable trophy I had gained ; but proceeding to saddle 
my horse, which I had left quietly grazing by the side 
of a running brook, my chagrin may be conceivedi 
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when I discovered that he had taken advantage of mj 
occupation to free himself from his halter, and abscond. 
Being ten miles from the waggons, and in a perfectly 
strange country, I felt convinced that the only chance 
of recovering my pet, was by following the trail, whilst 
doing which with infinite difficulty, the ground scarcely 
deigning to receive a foot-print, I had the satisfaction 
of meeting Piet and Mohanycom, who had fortunately 
seen and recaptured the truant. Betuming to the 
girafife, we all feasted heartily upon the fles^ which, 
although highly scented at this season with the rank 
mokaala blossoms, was far from despicable ; and after 
losing our way in consequence of the twin-like resem- 
blance of two scarped hills, we regained the waggons 
after sunset. 

The spell was now broken, and the secret of camelo- 
pard hunting discovered. The next day Richardson 
and myself killed three ; one, a female, slipping upon 
muddy ground, and falling with great violence, before 
she had been wounded, a shot in the head despatched 
her as she lay. From this time we could reckon con- 
fidently upon two out of each troop that we were for- 
tunate enough to find, always approaching as near as 
possible, in order to insure a good start, galloping into 
the middle of them, hoarding the largest, and riding 
with him until he fell. The rapidity with which these 
awkwardly-formed animals can move is beyond all 
things surprising, our best horses being unable to 
close with them under two miles. Their gallop is a 
succession of jumping strides, the fore and hind leg on 
the same side moving together, instead of diagonally, 
as in most other quadrupeds ; the former being kept 
close together, and the latter so wide apart, that in 
riding by the animal's side, the hoof may be seen 
striking on the outside of the horse, momentarily 
threatening to overthrow him. Their motion, alto- 
gether, reminded me rather of the pitching of a ship, 
or rolling of a rocking-horse, than of anything living ; 
and the remarkable gait is rendered still more auto- 
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maton-like, by the switching, at regular intervals, of 
the long black tail, which is invariably curied above 
the back, and by the corresponding action of the 
neck, swinging as it does like a pendulum, and literally 
imparting to the animal the appearance of a huge 
piece of machinery in motion. Naturally gentle, timid, 
and peaceable, the unfortunate giraffe has no means 
of protecting itself but with its heels ; but even "#hen 
hemmed into a comer, it seldom resorted to this mode 
of defence. I have before noticed the courage evinced 
by our horses in the pursuit of game. Even when 
brought into actual contact with these almost un- 
earthly quadrupeds, they evinced no symptom of alarm, 
a circumstance which may possibly be traced to their 
meagre diet. 

The colossal height and apparent disproportions of 
thiB extra.)rdinary%nimal long classed it%nth the 
unicorn and the sphinx of the ancients, and induced 
a belief that it belonged rather to the group of chi- 
meras with which the regions of imagination are 
tenanted, than existed amongst the actual works of 
nature. Of its form and habits, no very precise 
notions were obtained until within the last forty years ; 
and even now, the extant delineations are far from the 
truth, having been taken from crippled prisoners 
instead of from specimens free in their native deserts. 
The giraffe is by no means & common animal, even at 
its head- quarters. We seldom found them without 
having followed the trail, and never saw more than 
five-and-thirty in a day. A traveller whom I met in 
the Cape Colony assured me, before I visited the 
interior, that he had himself counted eight hundred 
giraffes in a single day ; and during his travels, had 
driven down huncbreda. On my return, however, after 
a Httle cross-examination, the number destroyed dwin- 
dled gradually down to one ; which solitary individual 
appeared, upon ftirther investigation, to have been 
taken in a pitfall ! The senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell are acute and delicate ; the eyes, which are soft 
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and gentle, eclipsing those of the oft-sung gazelle of 
the iSast, and being ao constructed that, without turn- 
ing the head, the animal can see both before and 
behind it at the same time. On the forehead there is 
a remarkable prominence ; and the tongue has the 
power of mobility increased to an extraordinary de- 
gree, aocompauied with the faculty of extension, which 
enables it, in miniature, to perform the office of the 
elephant's proboscis. The lofty maned neck, possess- 
ing only seven joints, appears to move on a pivot, 
instead of being flexible like that of the swan or pea- 
cock, to which, from its length, it has been likened. 

The giraffe utters no cry whatever. Both sexes 
have horns, covered with hair, and are similarly marked 
with an angular and somewhat symmetrical pattern. 
The male increases in depth of colour according to 
the age, and in some specimens is <nearly black ; but 
the female is smaller in stature, And of a lighter colour, 
approaching to yellow. Although very ^extensive, the 
range of its habitat is exclusively confined to those 
regions in which the species of mimosa termed mo- 
kaala, ot Jcameel-doom, is abundant, the leaves, shoots, 
and blossoms of that- tree being its ordinary food. 

On the 22nd, being encamped on the banks of a 
small strea«i, a camelopard was killed by a lion, 
whilst in the act of ^drinking, at no great distance 
from the waggons. It was a noisy, affair, but an in- 
spection of the scene on which it occurred, proved that 
the giant strength of the victim had been paralyzed in 
an instant. Authors have asserted that the king of 
beasts is sometimes > carried fifteen or twenty miles, 
" riding proudly " on the back of the giraffe ; but not- 
withstanding the amazing and acknowledged power of 
this superb animal, I am greatly disposed to question 
his ability to maintain so long a race under such mer- 
ciless jockeyship ! 
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WOLFE AND THE CAPTURE OF QUEBEC. 

DuRDfG the hostilities that existed between Great 
Britain and France, in 1759, three -expeditions were 
fitted out by Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, who 
had resolved to deprive the French crown of its most 
important settlements in America. 

Amherst and Wolfe were ordered to join the fleet 
under Boscawen, destined to act against Louisburgh, 
— Forbes was sent to the Ohio Valley, — Abercromby 
was intmisted with the command against Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, though Lord Howe was «ent out 
with .the last-named -as the real soul of the enter- 
prise. 

None of the officers won favour like Lord Howe 
and Wolfe. Both were still young. To high rank 
and great connections, Howe added manliness, huma- 
nity, -a capacity to discern merit, . and judgment to 
employ.it. As he reached America, he entered on the 
simple austerity of forest warfare. Jan^es Wolfe, but 
thirty-one years old, had already been eighteen years 
in the army ; was ^at Dettingen and Fontenoy, a,nd 
had won laurels at LafFeldt. ilerit made him at two- 
and-twenty a lieutenant-colonel, and /his active genius 
improved the discipline of his battalion. He was at 
once authoritative and humane, severe, yet inde- 
fatigably kind ; modest, but aspiring, and secretly 
conscious of ability. The brave soldier dutifully loved 
and obeyed his widowed mother, and his gentle nature 
saw visions of happiness in scenes of domestic love, 
even while he kindled at the prospect of glory, as 
" gunpowder at fire." 

On the 28th of May, the expedition reached Hali- 
fax, and for six days ikfter the British Ibrces, on their 
way from Halifax to Louisburgh, had watered Chapeau 
Bouge Bay, the surf, under a .high Mrind, made the 
rugged shore inaccessiblfi^.and gave the French time 
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to strengthen and extend their lines. The sea still 
dashed heavily, when, before daybreak on the 8th of 
June, the troops, under cover of a random fire from 
the frigates, attempted disembarking. Wolfe, the 
third brigadier, who led the first division, would not 
allow a gun to be fired, cheered on the rowers^ and, on 
coming to shoal water, jumped into the sea ; and in 
spite of the surf, which broke several boats and upset 
more, in spite of the well-directed fire of the French, 
in spite of their breastwork and rampart of felled 
trees, whose interwoven branches made one continued 
wall of green, the English landed, took the batteries, 
drove in the French, and on the same day invested 
Louisburgh. At that landing, none was more gallant 
than yoimg Bichard Montgomery, just one-and-twenty, 
Irish by birth, an humble officer in Wolfe's brigade, 
but also a servant of humanity, enlisted in its corps 
of immortals. The sagacity of Wolfe honoured him with 
well-deserved praise, and promotion to a lieutenancy. 
On the morning of the 12th, an hour before dawn, 
Wolfe, with light infantry and Highlanders, took by 
surprise the lighthouse battery on the north-east side 
of the entrance to the harbour ; the smaller works 
were successfully cairied. On the 23rd, the English 
battery began to play on that of the French on the 
island near the centre of the mouth of the harbour. 
Science, sufficient force, imion among the officers, 
heroism, pervading mariners and soldiera, carried for- 
ward the siege, during which Barre, by his conduct, 
secured the approbation of Amherst and the con- 
firmed friendship of Wolfe. Of the French ships in 
the port, three were burned on the 21st of July ; in 
the night following the 25th, the boats of the squadron, 
with small loss, set fire to the Prudent, a seventy-four, 
and carried oiF the Bvenfcmmd. Boscawen was pre- 
pared to send six Et^Hsh ships into the harbour. But 
the town of Lguisburgh was already a heap of ruins ; 
for eight days, the French officers and men had had 
no safe place of rest ; for of fifty-two cannon opposed to 
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the English batteries, forty were disabled. The French 
had but five ships of the line and four frigates. It 
was time for the Chevalier de Drucour to capitulate. 
The garrison became prisoners of war, and, with the 
sailors and marines, in all 5,637, were sent to England. 
On the 27th of July, the English took possession of 
Louisburgh, and, as a consequence, of Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward's Island. Thus fell the power of 
France on our eastern coast. Hali£ix being the 
E^glish naval station, Louisburgh was deserted. The 
harbour still offers shelter from storms; the coast 
repels the surge, but a few hovels only mark the spot 
which so much treasure was lavished to fortify, so 
much heroism to conquer. Wolfe, whose heart was in 
England, returned home with the love and esteem of 
the army. His country was full of exultation ; the 
trophies were deposited with pomp in the cathedral 
of St. Paul; the churches gave thanks; Boscawen, 
himself a member of Parliament, was honoured by a 
imanimous tribute from the House of Commons. 
New England, too, triumphed ; for the praises 
awarded to Amherst and Wolfe recalled the heroism 
of her own sons. 

This success inspired Pitt to still greater efforts. 
He resolved to annex the " boundless north," as it 
was then called, to the British empire in America; 
and early in the spring Wolfe again went out, — ^this 
time to conquer Quebec, and find a soldier's grave. 
Many of his companions in arms were then and after- 
wards famous men : — Jervis, afterwards the renowned 
Earl St. Vincent ; James Cook, the navigator ; Creorge 
Townshend, Barre, and Colonel Howe. 

On the 26th of June, the whole armament arrived, 
without the least accident, off the Isle of Orlethis, on 
which, the next day, they disembarked. A little 
south of west the cliff of Quebec was seen distinctly, 
seemingly impregnable, rising precipitously in the 
midst of one of the grandest scenes in nature. To 
protect this guardian citadel of New France, Mont^ 
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calm had of regular troops no more than six wasted 
battalions ; of Indian warriors few appeared, the 
wary savages preferring the security of neutrals ; the 
Canadian militia gave him the superiority in numbers ; 
but he put his chief confidence in the natural strength 
of the country. Above Quebec, the high promontory 
on which the upper town is built expands into an 
elevated plain, having towards the river the steepest 
acclivities. For ^nine miles or more above the city, 
as far as Cape Rouge, every landing-place was in- 
trenched and protected. The river St. Charles, after 
meandering through a fertile valley, sweeps the rocky 
base of the town, which it covers by expanding into 
sedgy marshes* Nine miles below Quebec, the im- 
petuous Montmorenci, after fretting itself a whirlpool 
route, and leaping for miles down the steps of a rocky 
bed, rushes with velocity towards the ledge, over 
which, falling two hundred and fifty feet, it pours its 
fleecy cataract into the chasm. As Wolfe disem- 
barked on the Isle of Orleans, what scene could be 
more imposing ] On his left lay at anchor the fleet 
with the numerous transports ; the tents of his army 
stretched across the island ; the intrenched troops of 
France, having their centre at the village of Beauport, 
extended from the Montmorenci to the St. Charles ; 
the city of Quebec, garrisoned by five battalions, 
bounded the horizon. At midnight, on the 28th, the 
short darkness was lighted up by a fleet of fire-ships, 
that, after a furious storm of wind, came down with 
the tide in the proper direction. But the British 
sailors grappled with them, and towed them free of 
the shipping. The river was Wolfe's ; the men-of- 
war made it so ; and, being master of the deep water, 
he also had the superiority on the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence. In the night of the 29th, Monckton, 
with four battalions, having crossed the south channel, 
occupied Point Levi ; and where the mighty current, 
which below the town expands as a bay, narrows to 
a deep stream of but a mile in width, batteries of 
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mortars and cannon were constructed. The citizens of 
Quebec, foreseeing the ruin of their houses, 'vohm- 
teered to pa-ss over the river and destroy the works ; 
but, at the trial, their courage failed them, and they 
retreated. The English, by the discharge of red-hot 
balls and shells, set on fire fifty houses in a night, 
demolished the lower town, and injured the upper. 
But the citadel was beyond their reach, and every 
avenue from the river to the cliff wai too strongly in- 
trenched for an assault. 

The summer was going rapidly, and as yet no real 
progress had been made. Wolfe was eager for action, 
and he pursued his researches into the nature of the 
formidable position with extraordinary eagerness. He 
saw that the eastern bank of the Montmorenci was 
higher than the ground occupied by Montcalm, and 
on the 9 th of July he crossed the north channel, and 
encamped there ; but the armies and their chiefs were 
still divided by the river precipitating itself down its 
rocky way in impassable eddies and rapids. Three 
miles in the interior a ford was found ; but the oppo- 
site bank was steep, woody, and weU intrenched. Not 
a spot on the line of the Montmorenci for miles into 
the interior, nor on the St. Lawrence to Quebec, was 
left unprotected by the vigilance of the inaccessible 
Montcalm. The general proceeded to reconnoitre the 
shore above the town. In concert with Saunders, on 
the 18th of July, he sailed along the well-defended 
bank from Montmorenci to the St. Charles ; he passed 
the deep and spacious harbour, which, at four hundred 
miles from the sea, can shelter a hundred ships of the 
line ; he neared the high cliff of Cape Diamond, tower- 
ing like a bastion over the waters, and surmounted by 
the banner of the Bourbons; he coasted along the 
craggy wall of rock that extends beyond the citadel ; 
he marked the outline of the precipitous hill that 
forms the north bank of the river, and everywhere he 
beheld a natural fastness, vigilantly defended, — ^in- 
trenchments, cannon, boats, and floating batteries 
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guarding every access. Had a detachment landed 
between the city and Cape Kouge, it would have en- 
countered the danger of being cut off before it cotdd 
receive support. He would have risked a landing at 
St. Michael's Cove, three miles above the city, but the 
enemy prevented him by planting artillery and a mor- 
tar to play upon the shipping. Meantime, at mid- 
night on the 28th of July, the French sent down a 
raft of fire-stag«B, consisting of nearly a hundred 
pieces ; but these, like the fire-ships a month before, 
did but light up the river, without injuring the British 
fleet. Scarcely a day passed but there were skir- 
mishes of the English with the Indians and Canadians, 
who were sure to tread stealthily in the footsteps of 
every exploring party. Wolfe returned to Montmo- 
rencL July was almost gone, and he had made no 
effective advances. He resolved on an engagement. 
The Montmorenci, after felling over a perpendicular 
rock, flows for three hundred yards, amidst clouds of 
spray and rainbow glorie^ in a gentle stream to the 
St. Lawrence. Near the junction the river may, for a 
few hours of the tide, be passed on foot. It was 
planned that two brigades should ford the Montmo- 
renci at the proper time of the tide, while Monckton's 
regiments should cross the St. Lawrence in boats from 
Point LevL The signal was made, but some of the 
boats groimded on a ledge of rocks that runs out into 
the river. While the seamen were getting them ofl^ 
and the enemy were firing a vast number of shot and 
shells, Wolfe, with some of the navy officers as com- 
panions, selected a landing-place, and his desperate 
courage thought it not yet too late to begin the 
attack. Thirteen companies of grenadiers, and tw# 
hundred of the second battalion of the Eoyal Ameri- 
cans, who got flrst on shore, not waiting for support^ 
ran hastily towards the intrenchments, and were re- 
pulsed in such disorder, that they could not again 
come into line, though Monckton s regiment had 
arrived, and had formed with the coolness of invin* 
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cible valour. But hours hurried by, night was near, 
the clouds of midsummer gathered heayily, as if for a 
storm, the tide rose, and Wolfe, wiser than Frederick 
at Colin, ordered a timely retreat. 

In this unsuccessful attempt Wolfe lost 400 men. 
On the tortures of a body wasted by fever and a mind 
preyed on by its own restless energy, we will not 
dwell. Wolfe reckoned on assistance from the corps 
of Amherst, but this did not arrive.^ At last he per- 
ceived that his fate rested in his own hands alone, and 
he conceived the daring plan of attack which has given 
to his name the soldier's immortality. 

Every ofl&cer knew his appointed duty, when, at one 
o'clock in the morning of the 13th September, Wolfe, 
with Monckton and Murray, and about half the forces, 
set off in boats, and, without sail or oars, glided down 
with the tide. In three quarters of an hour the ships 
followed, and, though the night had become dark, 
aided by the rapid current, they reached the cove just 
in time to cover the landing. Wolfe and the troops 
with him leaped on shore, the light infantry, who 
found themselves borne by the current a little below 
the intrenched path, clambered up the steep hill, stay- 
ing themselves l^y the roots and boughs of the maple 
and spruce and ash trees that covered the precipitous 
declivity, and, after a little firing, dispersed the picket 
which guarded the height. The rest ascended safely 
by the pathway. A battery of four guns on the left 
was abandoned to Colonel Howe. When Townshend's 
division disembarked, the English had already gained 
one of the roads to Quebec, and, advancing in front of 
the forest, Wolfe stood at daybreak with his invincible 
battalions on the plains of Abraham, the battlefield of 
empire. ** It can be but a small party come to bum a 
• few houses and retire," said Montcalm in amazement, 
as the news reached him in his intrenchments on the 
other side of the St. Charles ; but obtaining better 
information, — "Then," he cried, "they have at last 
got to the weak side of this miserable garrison ; we 

z 
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must give battle and crush them before mid-day ;" 
and before ten, the two armies, equal in numbers, each 
being composed of less than five thousand men, were 
ranged in presence of one another for battle. The 
English, not easily accessible from intervening shallow 
ravines and rail fences, were all regulars, perfect in 
discipline, terrible in their fearless enthusiasm, thrilling 
with pride at their morning's success, commanded by 
a man whom they obeyed with confidence and love. 
The doomed and devoted Montcalm had what Wolfe 
had called but " five weak French battalions," of less 
than two thousand men, "mingled with disorderly 
peasantry," formed on ground which commanded the 
position of the English. The French had three little 
pieces of artillery, the English one or two. The two 
armies cannonaded each other for nearly an hour, 
when Montcalm, having summoned Bougainville to 
his aid, and despatched messenger after messenger for 
De Yaudreuil, who had fifteen hundred men at the 
camp, to come up, before he should be driven from the 
ground, endeavoured to flank the British and crowd 
them down the high bank of the river. Wolfe coun- 
teracted the movement by detaching Townshend with 
Amherst's regiment, and afterwards a part of the 
Roval Americans, who formed on the left with a 
double front. Waiting no longer for more troops, 
Montcalm led the French army impetuously to the 
attack. The ill-disciplined companies broke by their 
precipitation and the unevenness of the ground ; 
and fired by platoons without unity. The English, 
especially the forty-third and forty-seventh, where 
Monckton stood, received the shock with calmness ; 
and after having, at Wolfe's command, reserved their 
fire till their enemy was within forty yards, their line 
began a regular, rapid, and exact discharge of mus- 
ketry. Montcalm was present everywhere, braving 
danger, wounded, but cheering by his example. The 
second in command, De Sennezergues, an associate in 
glojy at Ticonderoga, was killed. The brave but un- 
tried Canadians, flinckmg feoia. «* hot ^e in the open 
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field, began to waver ; and so soon as Wolfe, placing 
himself at the head of the twenty-eighth and the 
Louisburgh grenadiers, charged with bayonets, they 
everywhere gave way. Of the English officers, Carle- 
ton was wounded ; Barre, who fought near Wolfe, re- 
ceived in the head a ball, which destroyed the power of 
vision of one eye, and ultimately made him blind. 
Wolfe, also, as he led the charge, was wounded in the 
wrist, but still pressing forward, he received a second 
ball, and, having decided the day, was struck a third 
time, and mortally, in the breast. " Support me," he 
cried to an officer near him ; " let not my brave fel- 
lows see me drop." He was carried to the rear, and 
they brought him water to quench his thirst. " They 
run, they run," spoke the officer on whom he leaned. 
" Who run 1 " asked Wolfe, as his life was fast ebbing. 
"The French," replied the officer, "give way every- 
where." "What !" cried the expiring hero, "do they 
run already 1 Gro, one of you, to Colonel Burton ; 
bid him march Webb's regiment with all speed to 
Charles River, to cut off the fugitives." Four days 
before, he had looked forward to early death with 
dismay. " Now, God be praised, I die happy." These 
were hLs words as his spirit escaped in the blaze of his 
glory. Night, silence, the rushing tide, veteran dis- 
cipline, the sure inspiration of genius, had been his 
allies ; his battlefield, high over the ocean river, was 
the grandest theatre on earth for illustrious deeds ; 
his victory, one of the most momentous in the annals 
of mankind, gave to the English tongue and the insti- 
tutions of the Grermanic race the unexplored and 
seemingly infinite West and North. He crowded into 
a few hours actions that would have given lustre to 
length of life, and filling his day with greatness, com- 
pleted it before its noon. 

In that terrible action fell also " the hope of New 
Fi-ance." In attempting to rally a body of fugitive 
Canadians in a copse near St. John's Gate, Montcalm 
was mortally wounded. 

z2 
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FIELD SPORTS OF THE EAST. 

The field sports of the East are of a nature wide 
apart from those of our own country, and must be of a 
very, exciting character to those who have only been en- 
gaged in hunting the startled deer or the Mgbted fox. 

PALCONKT IN THE VALLEY OP THE nfDUS. 

This old English sport, it appears, is practised at 
the present day in some parts of Hiudostan, and from 
a recent traveller we have a very graphic description 
of the method pursued. 

" We were jogging very prettily, I began to think, 
along the beaten track of Oriental conversation, when 
our course was arrested by an unforeseen accident. 
Instead of the occasional cawings and croakings of 
crows, to which the ear of the Indian traveller by 
habit speedily becomes deaf, suddenly arose such a 
din of corvine voices, such shrieks and such a clashing 
of wings above and around us, that not one of the con- 
versationists or the listeners but that turned bis head. 
The crow is a kind of sacred bird amongst the Hindoos 
— ^which fact accounts, in some degree, for his uncommon 
impertinence. He is fed at certain seasons with boiled 
rice and other delicacies ; so that he never, at any 
time, can witness the operation of cooking with the 
slightest attempt at patience. I have seen him again 
and again swoop at a dog and carry off a bone vhich 
he persuades the hungry brute to drop by a sharp ap- 
plication of his stout pointed bill upon his muzzle. 
At times I have expected to be attacked myself by the 
friends and relations of the deceased, when, after half 
an hour's dance with St. Vitus to the tune of some 
villanous old scout's croak, I disposed of the mtisLcian 
by an ounce of shot. And if you wish to enjoy a fine 
display of feathered viciousness^ order your servant to 
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climb up a tree full of crows, and to rob the nearest 
nest. At such seasons it is as well to stand by with 
a loaded gun or two, otherwise the sport might end 
in something earnest to the featherless biped. The 
reason of the row was soon explained. Gaetano bad 
thoughtlessly left a half-plucked chicken, preparing for 
my supper, within sight of a sentinel crow, whose beat 
was the bough of a neighbouring neem-tree. In a 
moment it was pounced upon, seized, and carried off. 
On one side all the comrades of the plunderer flocked 
together to share in the spoils which he resolved to 
appropriate, and most yiolent was the scene that en- 
sued. On the other, up rushed the cook, the butler,- 
the khalassis, and all the horse-keepers, as excited as 
the crows, determined to recover with sticks and stones 
the innocent cause of the turmoil. 'Send in for 
Khairu, the lahar,' said the ameer, in a whispering 
voice to Kakoo, as if afraid of being overheard by 
some listening crow. He certainly thought that if he 
spoke loud the birds would recognise the name — ^and 
really, after some study of their idiosyncrasy, I did 
not treat the precaution of his tone lightly. -/Esop 
had no experience in the character of the Indian 
' Kak,' otherwise- he would not have made the fox 
outwit the crow. One of the attendants rose slowly 
from the ground^ and looking indifferently around 
him, went off l^ a dJetawr towards the palace. Pre- 
sently appeared two men dressed in green, with 
a large sheet spread between their shoulders so as to 
cover their n^ar arms. Behind them came the attend- 
ants canying a dozen pellet and other bows. The 
sight of these preparations for destruction in the ser- 
vants' hands elicited one long, loud caw from every crow 
that happened to be looking that way. Instantly those 
that were on the wing began skeltering in headlong 
flight through the foliage of the trees towards some 
safer roosting-place ; and the few that were perched 
sprang up, flapping and shrieking, and following with 
all speed the example of their fellows. Even the 
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chicken was forgotten in the hurry of the moment. 
' Let the bone of contention lie under the tree, aaid if 
we don't notice them, some will be back shortly/ said 
the ameer. * Take Khairu into the tent, and hide 
the bows.* The veteran falconer was right. About 
ten minutes afterwards an old crow was descried 
sneaking behind the plantation, and silently taking up 
a position in the thickest cover he could find. Then 
came a second and a third ; at last we were aware of 
the presence of a dozen. * Bring the bird,' whispered 
the ameer. The bazdar came softly out of the tent, 
carrying on his fist Khairu, the laghar, who was 
sitting erect, as if mentally prepared for anything, 
with head pressed forward, and pounces fiirmly gra.sp- 
ing the dasti. Her hood was then removed, her leash 
was slowly slipped, and as one crow bolder than the 
others alighted furtively upon the ground, where the 
half-plucked chicken lay, Khairu, cast off with a whoop, 
clashed unhesitatingly at the enemy. Another tumult. 
Every Beloch that could handle a bow provided him- 
self with one, and all of us hurried to the open space 
whence we could descry the evolutions of the birds. 
At the sight of the hawk, the crow precipitately 
dropped his prize, and shrieking as usual, skurried 
through the trees pursued by his stubborn foe. Now 
all is excitement. The attendants rush about whoop- 
ing and hallooing, in order, if possible, to frighten the 
quarry still more. Vainly the crow attempts to make 
a distant shelter, the laghar hangs close upon him, 
gaining every moment. Corvus must shift his tactics. 
Now he attempts to take the air, wheeling in huge 
circles gradually contracted. But Khairu has already 
reached his level — another instant a swoop will end 
the scene. The crow falls, cunningly, as might be ex- 
pected ; presenting his bill and claws, he saves himself 
from the stoop, and having won, as he supposes, dis- 
tance, cleverly turns over, and wriggles through the 
air to his asylum. Already it is near — a large clump 
of thorny mimosas, from whose ragged boughs resound 
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the voices of a startled colony. Khairu, with a sol- 
dier's glance, perceives the critical moment, plies her 
pinions with redoubled force, grapples with her quarry 
from behind, weighs him down rapidly through the 
cleaving air, and nearing the earth, spreads her wings 
into pai*achute form, lighting with force scarcely suflS.- 
cient to break an egg. The battle is not finished. 
Corvus, in spite of his fell, his terror, a rent in the 
region of his back, and several desperate pecks, still 
fights gallantly. This is the time for the falconer to 
assist his bird. From the neighbouring mimosas, 
roused by the cries of their wounded comrade, pours 
forth a * rabble rout * of crows, with noise and turmoil, 
wheeling over the hawk's head, and occasionally 
pouncing upon her, unguibua et rost/riSf with all the 
ferocity of hungry peregrines. We tremble for Khairu. 
Knowing her danger, we hurry on, as fast as our legs 
can carry us, shouting, shooting pellets, and anathe- 
matizing the crows. We arrive, but hardly in time. 
As we plunge through the last bushes which separate 
us from the hawk, twenty cawers rise flurriedly from 
the ground : the bazdar hurries to his laghar. The 
quarry lies stone dead, but poor Khairu, when taken 
up and inspected by thirty pair of eyes, is found to 
have lost her sight, and to be otherwise so grievously 
mauled, pecked, and clawed, that the most sanguine 
prepare themselves for her present decease." 



HUNTING THE TIGEB. 

A GENTLEMAN in the civil service of the British East- 
India Company relates the following adventure : — 

" When a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter 
is generally able to shake him off under his feet, and 
then woe be to him. The elephant either kneels on 
him and crushes him at once, or gives him a kick 
which breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying per- 
haps twenty paces. The elephants, however, are ofteu 
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-dreiuifitlly torn ; and a large old tiger clings too &st 
to be thus d|^t with. In this case it often happens 
that the ele[mant himself falls, from pain, or from the 
hope of rolling on his enemy ; and the people on his 
back are in very considerable danger both from friends 
and foes. The scratch of a tiger is sometimes veno- 
mous, as that of a cat is said to be. But this does 
not often happen ; and, in general, persons wotmded 
by his teeth or claws, if not killed outright, recover 
easily enough. 

" I was at Jafina, at the northern extremity of the 
island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819 ; 
when, one morning, my servant called me an hour or 
two before my usual time, with 'Master, master! 
people sent for master's dogs — ^tiger in the town !' 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate 
specimens of a fine species, called the Poliga/r dog, 
which I should designate as a sort of wiry-haired 
greyhound, without scent. I kept them to hunt 
jackals ; but tigers are very different things : by the 
way, there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards 
and panthers are always called so, and by ourselves as 
well as by the natives. This turned out to be a pan- 
ther. My gun chanced not to be put together ; and 
while my servant was doing it, the collector, and two 
medical men, who had recently arrived, came to my 
door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the 
latter with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They in- 
sisted upon setting off without waiting for my gun, a 
proceeding not much to my taste. The tiger (I must 
continue to call him so) had taken refuge in a hut, 
the roof of which, as those of Ceylon huts in general, 
spread to the ground like an umbrella ; the only aper- 
ture into it was a small door, about four feet high. 
The collector wanted to get the tiger out at once. I 
begged to wait for my gun ; but no — the fowling-piece 
(loaded with ball, of course) and the two hog-spears 
were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, and awaited 
my fate, from very shame. At this moment, to my 
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great delight, there arrived from the fort an English 
officer, two artillerj-men, and a Malay captain ; and a 
pretty figure we should have cut without them, as the 
event will show. I was now quite ready to attack, 
and my gun came a minute afterwards. The whole 
scene which follows took place within an inclosure, 
about twenty feet square, formed on three sides by a 
strong fence of palmyra-leaves, and on the fourth by 
the hut. At the door of this, the two artillery-men 
planted themselves ; and the Malay captain got on 
the top, to frighten the tiger out, by worrying it — an 
easy operation, as the hwts there are covered with 
cocoa-nut leaver One of the artillery-men wanted to 
go in to the tiger, but we would not suffer it. At last 
the beast sprang; this man received him on his 
bayonet, which he thrust apparently down his throat, 
firing his piece at the same moment. The bayonet 
broke off short, leaving le8» than three inches on the 
musket ; the rest remained in the animal, but was 
invisible to us : the shot probably went through his 
cheek, for it certainly did not seriously injure him, as 
he instantly rose iipon his legs, with a loud roar, and 
placed his paws upon the soldier's breast. At this 
moment, the anim^ appeared to me to about reach 
the centre of the man's face ; but I had scarcely time 
to observe this, when the tiger, stooping his head, 
seized the soldier's asroo. in his mouth, turned him half 
round staggering, threw him over on his back, and fell 
upon him. Our dread now was, that if we fired upon 
the tiger, we might kill the man i for a moment there 
was a pause, when his comrade^ attacked the beast 
exactly in the same manner as the gallant fellow him- 
self had done. He struck his baycmet into his head ; 
the tiger rose at him — he fired ; and this time the ball 
took effect, and in the head. The animal staggered 
backward, and we all poured in our fire. He still 
kicked and writhed ; when the gentlemen with the 
hog-speai's advanced, and fixed him, while the natives 
finished him, by beating him on the head with hedge^ 
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stakes. The brave artillery-man was, after all, but 
slightly hurt : he claimed the skin, which was very 
cheerfully given to him. There was, however, a cry 
among the natives that the head should be cut off : it 
was ; and in so doing, the knife came directly across 
the bayonet. The animal measuned scarcely less than 
four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. 
Theue was no 'tradition of a tiger having been in 
Jaffna before ; indeed, this one must have either come 
a distance of almost twenty miles, or have swum across 
an arm of the 'Sea nearly two in breadth ; for Jaffna 
stands on a peninsula, en which there is no jungle of 
any magnitude." 



THE CROCODILE AND ITS PRESERVER. 

A RECENT traveller states that the alligators of 
Borneo will kill men and swallow them whole ; and 
that some people, on ripping one open, found in his 
stomach a poor Dyak, very little the worse for keeping, 
who, with his vest and canvas trousers on, had lain in 
that strange cemetery for upwards of a fortnight. The 
crocodiles of Egypt are more delicate in their tastes, 
for though they will devour children, or even women, 
they seem to entertain an objection to eating men, 
whom they probably find diflScult of digestion. Not 
long ago, an Arab girl, who had descended to the 
Nile for water, was just stooping to fill her pitcher, 
when a crocodile struck her with his tail, and tumbling 
her into the river, walked off with her into his den, 
where he devoured her at his leisure. Out of revenue 
for such practices, some European residents endea- 
voured to get some crocodile steaks for breakfast ; but 
after firing at them incessantly, found it to be of no 
avail, and ultimately they departed from the land of 
the Pharaohs without having once tasted that delicacy. 
But they shot and ate a siksak, the trochilos of Hero- 
dotus, a sort of gentleman-in-waiting on the crocodile, 
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about which history and tradition tell strange stories. 
"What they say is this, — ^that the crocodile, being too 
much addicted to live in water with his jaws open, 
allows a number of leeches to creep down his throat, 
where, vigorously sucking his blood, they prove ex- 
tremely troublesome. Against these enemies, how- 
ever, he finds a faithful ally in the siksak, which as 
soon as he perceives, he opens his delicate mouth, and 
the bird, rendered bold by instinct, leaps, like another 
Curtius, into the gulf^ not to be swallowed up, how- 
ever, but to swallow. He kills and dewours the leeches, 
and then, hopping out, receives the thanks of the 
crocodile. Sometimes this limibering animal, getting 
sleepy during the process, mechanically closes his jaws 
so as to deprive his little friend of air ; upon which, 
extending his wings, furnished with sharp spikes on 
the tops of the shoulders, he w^Kinds the crocodile's 
throat, and reminds him that it is his business to be 
civiL For the truth of the story I will not answer, 
but certain it is that these birds have the sharp spike 
on the wings, and that seldom, perhaps never, is a 
crocodile seen, without .a siksak standing close beside 
him on the sand, evidently witfein his peach, but with- 
out his exhibiting the sHghtest desire to molest or 
injure it. The bird is about the size of a dove, beaur 
tiful of plumage, and very good eating. 



NOVEL ATTACK ON A CROCODILE. 

While paddling up the Kohan, a small stream in the 
north-west provinces of India, I saw what appeared to 
be a half- burned log of wood lying on a sand-bank. I 
paddled close up to it. To my astonishment, it proved 
to be a huge reptile. The old .stories of dragons, 
griffins, and monsters, seemed no longer fables; the 
speculations of geologists concerning moaosawrians^ 
hyUeaomrio/QS, and j^ledoiav/riams, were no longer 
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dreams. There, in all his scalj magnificenoe, was a 
recU saurian, nearly eighteen feet long. For a while 
I stood gazing at this, to me, new fellow-citizen of the 
world, and speculating on his mental constitution. 
The monster was, or pretended to be, asleep. I won- 
dered if he dreamt, and what his dreams or reveries 
might be about ; pcissibly he was dreaming of the 
same old world with which I associated him — ^possibly 
of the fish who were swimming in the waters below : 
or, he might be thinking of the men and women he 
had shallowed in the course of his existence. There 
was a snort ; perhaps that was occasioned by the 
bugles and heavy brass ornaments which had adorned 
the Iknbs of some Hindoo beauty h& had eaten, and 
which were lying heavy and indigestible on his stomach. 
But presently the brute lay so stilly and seemed so 
tranquil and placid in his sleep, that it was difficult to 
imagine him guilty of such atrocities. He did not 
appear to be distiurbed by remorse, or the twitchings 
of a guilty conscience : it may have been all a slander. 
I felt so kindly disposed towards him, that I could not 
imagine it possible that H awake he would feel dis- 
posed to eat me. Let us- see ! — so. making a splash 
with ray paddle, I wakened the sleeping beauty. He 
instantly started up, and opened, what appeared — 
what indeed proved to be — mi ei^arged man-trap ; 
disclosing a red, slimy cavern within, fringed with 
great conical fangs. He closed it with a snap that 
made me shudder, and then plunged into the water, 
his eyes glaring with hate and defiance. 

Some days after I had made this new acquaintance, 
I was sitting at home talking with my brother, when a 
native woman came crying and screaming to the bun- 
galow door, tearing her hair out in handfuls ; she got 
down on the veranda floor and struck her head against 
it, as if she really meant to dash her brains out. A 
crowd of other women stood at a short distance, crying 
and lamenting, as if they were frantic. What was 
the matter ? Half a dozen voices made answer in a 
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discordant chorus, that while the poor woman was wash- 
ing her clothes by the river-side, her child — an infiint 
about a year old — had been seized and swallowed by 
a mugger. Although convinced that aid was now im- 
possible, we took our guns and hastened to the spot 
where the accident happened ; but all was still there, 
not a wavelet disturbed the surface of the stream. A 
small speckled kingfisher was hovering overhead, as if 
balanced in the air, with its beak bent down on its 
breast, watching the fish beneath ; presently it darted 
like an arrow into the water; returned with an empty 
bill, and then went off, with its clear, sharp, twittering 
note, as if to console itself for the failure. 

One day I was sitting on the high bank of the 
river, taking snap shots with my gun at the large 
fish who were every now and then leaping out of the 
water. A favourite spaniel was bringing a fish out of 
the water that I had hit. It had swum already half- 
way across the stream, when the water about six 
yards below her became suddenly disturbed ; and, to 
my horror, up started the head and open jaws of an 
enormous crocodile. The dog gave a loud shriek, and 
sprang half out of the water. The mugger swam 
i-apidly, and had got within a yard of his intended 
victim, when I raised my gun, and took aim at the 
monster's head. A thud, a splash, a bubble, and a 
dusky red streak in the water, was all that ensued. 
Presently, however, Juno's glossy black head emerged 
from the water ; and, to my delight, began to inake 
rapid progress towards me, and landed safely. The 
poor brute, wet and shivering, coiled herself up at my 
feet, with her bright hazel eyes fixed on mine with 
inefiable satisfJEUstion. Poor Juno subsequently fell a 
victim to the muggers, when her master was not at 
hand to succour her. I mention these fiicts, to show 
that the diabolical revenge with which I afterwards 
assisted in visiting these monsters was not groundless. 
But the strongest occasion of it remains to be told. 

Just as the " rains" were beginning, my neighboiuv 
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Mr. Hall, sent me word that he intended paying me 
a short visit, and requested me to send a syce (groom) 
with a saddle-horse, to meet him at a certain place 
on the road. The syce, Sidhoo, was a smarfc, open- 
chested, sinewy-limbed little fellow, a perfect model 
of a biped racer. He could run, as is the custom in 
the East, alongside his horse at a pace of seven or 
eight miles an hour, for a length of time that would 
astonish the best English pedestrian I ever heard of. 

Towards evening, Mr. Hall rode up to the bunga- 
low, dripping with water, and covered with mud. I 
saw at once that some accident had happened, and 
hastened to assist him. 

As soon as he got inside, he said, in answer to my 
bantering about his " spill," — 

" I am in no humour for jesting. Your syce is 
lost !" 

"Drowned?" 

" No ; eaten ! — ^by an enormous crocodile ! " 

He added that, on arriving at a small nullah about 
two miles off, he found it so much swollen by rain, 
that he had to swim his horse across it, holding one 
end of the cord, which Sidhoo, in common with most 
Hindoos, wore coiled round his waist, and which was 
used in drawing water from the deep wells of the 
country. Hall got safely across, and then commenced 
pulling Sidhoo over by means of the cord. The black 
face, with the white teeth and turban, were bobbing 
abovd the muddy water, when all at once the groom 
threw up his arms, gave a loud shriek, and sank below 
the surface. Mr. Hall, who had doubled the cord 
round his hand, was dragged into the water, where he 
got a momentary glimpse of the long serrated tail of 
a mugger, lashing the water a short way ahead of him. 
In his efforts to save himself, he lost his hold of the 
string, and with much difficulty clambered up the 
slippery bank of the nullah. All was now still. Only 
Sidhoo's turban was to be seen floating loosely a con- 
;?iderable way doWn the stream. Hall ran towards it, 
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with the sort of feeling which makes a drowning man 
catch at a straw ; and, by means of a stick, he suc- 
ceeded in fishing it out, and brought it with him, 
as the only remnant of Sidhoo he could give an 
account of. 

Bad news soon spreads in an Indian viUage, and 
Sidhoo's fate wa« soon made known to his wife ; and 
in a short time she came crying and sobbing to the 
bungalow, and laid her youngest child at our friend's 
feet. The tears glistened in the poor fellow's eyes as 
he tried to soothe and console her ; which he did by 
promising to provide for her and her children. 

Athough Hall was generally running over with fun, 
we smoked our cheroots that evening in silence ; ex- 
cept when we proposed schemes for the annihilation 
of the crocodiles. A great many plans were discussed 
— but none that offered much chance of success. The 
next day, after breakfast, I was showing my visitor 
a galvanic blasting apparatus, lately received from 
England, for blowing up the snags (stumps of trees), 
which obstruct the navigation of the river. I was 
explaining its mode of action to him, when he suddenly 
interrupted me with,— 

" The very thing ! Instead of snags, why not blow 
up the muggers?" 

I confessed that there could be no reason why we 
should not blast the muggers. The difficulty was only 
how to manage it ; yet the more we talked of it, the 
more feasible did the scheme appear to be. 

The brutes keep pretty constant to the same 
quarters, when the fish are plentiful ; and we soon 
ascertained that poor Sidhoo's murderer was well 
known in the neighbourhood of the nullah. He had 
on several occasions carried off goats, sheep, pigs, and 
children ; and had once attempted to drag a buffalo, 
whom he had caught drinking, into the water ; but, 
from all accounts, came off second best in this ren- 
contre. There not being enough of water in the 
nullah to drown the buffalo, the mugger soon found 
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that he had caught a Tartar ; and after being well 
mauled by the buffalo's horns, he was fain to scuttle 
off and hide himself among the mud. 

I had observed, when blasting the snags^ that the 
concussion produced by the discharge had the effect 
of killing all the fish within a range of some twenty 
or thirty yards. After every explosion, they were 
found in great numbers, floating on the surface of the 
water with their bellies uppermost. It now occurred 
to me, that if we could only get within a moderate 
distance of the mugger, if we did not blow him to 
pieces, we would at all events give him a shock that 
would rather astonish him. An explosion of gun- 
powder under water communicates a much severer 
shock to the objects in its immediate vicinity, than the 
same quantity of powder exploded in the air ; the 
greater density of the water enabling it, as it were, to 
give a harder blow. 

Having made our arrangements, Mr. Hall, my 
brother, and myself, got into a small canoe, with the 
blasting apparatus on board, and dropped down the 
stream to where the nullah discharged its waters into 
the Rohan. He then got out and proceeded to a village 
close by, where we obtained, for a few annas, the car- 
cass of a young kid. A flask with about six pounds 
of gunpowder, and having the conducting wires at- 
tached, was then sewn into the kid's belly. Two strong 
ropes were also tied to this bait ; and, to one of these, 
the conducting wire was firmly bound with small cord. 
The ropes were about thirty yards long, and had each 
attached to its extremities one of the inflated goat-skins 
used by water-carriers. Hall, with his goat-skin under 
his arm, and a coil of loose rope in his hand, took one 
side of the nullah, while my brother, similarly provided, 
took the other. My brother's rope contained the wire ; 
so I walked beside him, while two coolies, with the 
battery ready charged, and slung to a pole which rested 
on their shoulders, accompanied me. A small float was 
also attached by a string to the kid, so as to indicate its 
jposition. 
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These arrangements being made, we commenced 
walking up the nullah, dragging the carcass of the kid 
in the stream, and moving it across from side to side, 
so as to leave no part of the bed untried ; and as the 
nullah was only about twelve yards wide, we felt pretty 
confident that if the mugger were in it, we could 
scarcely Ml of coming in contact with him. We 
had proceeded only about a quarter of a mile, when the 
float suddenly dipped. My brother and Hall threw the 
loose coU o/roJTthey Lrried on the water, along 
with the inflated skins. These made it soon evident 
bv their motion that the mu&cffer had seized the kid. 
He was dashing across in i%^^ direction down 
the stream. I ran after him as fast as I could, and 
paying out the cord from the reel when I found it 
impossible to keep up with him. On reaching a place 
where the banks were steeper than usual, he came to 
a stand-stilL I got on the top of the bank, and com- 
menced hauling in the rope. I did not, however, 
venture to lift the skin out of the water, for fear of 
disturbing him, until the coolies with the battery had 
time to come up. This was a very anxious time ; for 
if the mugger had shifted his quarters before they 
came up, a freak run with him would have ensued, 
with the chance of his breaking the wires with his teeth. 
Afber a while I heard the cooHes approaching, and my 
brother scolding them and urging them to hasten on. 
Just as their heads appeared above the bank, the fore- 
most cooHe tripped his foot and fell,— I groaned with 
disappointment. Presently my brother came along with 
them and brought the battery to my feet ; a good deal 
of the acid had been spilled, but with the aid of a bottle 
of fresh acid we had brought along with ns, we soon 
got the battery up to the requisite power. Everything 
being now in order, I commenced pulling up the rojje 
with the wire. I proceeded as cautiously as possible, 
for fear of disturbing the mugger ; but, in spite of all 
my efforts, the inflated skin, in coming up the bank, 
dislodged some loose pieces of earth, and sent them 

2a 
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splashing into the water. Fortunately, however, the 
mugger had made up his mind to digest the kid where 
he was. I could not help chuckling when I at length 
got hold of the end of the wires. While my brother 
was fastening one of them to the battery, I got the 
other ready for completing the circuit ; the mugger 
all the while lying still at the bottom of the nullah, 
with, most likely, a couple of fathoms of water over 
his head, unconscious of danger, and little dreaming 
that the two-legged creatures on the bank had got a 
nerve communicating with his stomach, through which 
they wei-e going to send a flash of lightning, that 
would shatter his scaly hulk to pieces. 

Everything being now ready, I made the fat^ con- 
tact. Our success was complete ! We felt a shodc, as 
if something had fallen down the bank — a monnd of 
muddy water rose, with a muffled, rumbling sound, 
and then burst out to a column of dark smoke. A 
splashing and bubbling succeeded, and then a great 
crimson patch floated on the water, like a variegated 
carpet pattern. Strange-looking fragments of scaly 
skin were picked up by the natives from the water's 
edge, and brought to us amidst a very general rejoicing. 
The exploded mugger floated down the stream, and the 
current soon carried it out of sight. We were not at 
all sorry, for it looked such a horrible mess that we felt 
no desire to examine it. 

Our sense of triumphant satisfaction was, however, 
sadly damped about a week afterwards, when we re- 
received the mortifying announcement, that Sidhoo's 
mugger was still alive, and on his old beat apparently 
uninjured. It was evident that we had blasted the 
wrong mugger ! We consoled ourselves with the re- 
flection that if he were not Sidhoo's murderer, it was 
very likely he was not wholly innocent of other atro- 
cities, and therefore deserved his fate. 

Of course it was impossible to rest while Sidhoo's 
mugger remained alive, so we were not long in pre- 
paring for a second expedition. This time we took 
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the precaution of not charging the battery until we 
-were certain that the bait was swallowed. The acid, 
diluted to the necessary strength, was therefore carried 
in one of those brown earthenware jars called gray- 
beards, which had come out to us full of GlenJivet 
whiskey. We commenced dragging the kid up the 
stream, as before ; but, having waficed more than a 
mile without getting a bite, we were getting rather 
disheartened, and sat down to rest, struck a light, and 
smoked a cheroot. Hall lay down, having manufac- 
tured an impromptu easy-chair out of his coil of rope, 
with the inflated goatskin placed above it. My brother 
was not long in imitating his example, and I lay down 
under the shade of some reeds, near the water's edge. 
The heat was oppressive — and we were discussing the 
probability of getting a bite that day, and lamenting 
that we had not brought some pale ale along with us, 
when, all at once, I got a sharp blow on the leg, while my 
brother came spinning down the bank like a teetotum ; 
a companion picture to Hall, who was revolving down 
the opposite bank. The ropes and skins went rushing 
down the nullah at a tremendous pace. As soon as we 
recovered from the laughter into which we were 
thrown by this droll coTvtretemps, we set off in pursuit, 
guided by the track which the inflated skins made in 
the water. On they went, dashing from side to side, 
as they had done in our first attempt. On coming to 
a place where the nullah made a sharp turn, they stood 
stm under the high bank, on the inner curve of the 
bend. It unfortunately happened that the bank, near 
to which the skins were floating, was too precipitous 
for us to get near them, without starting the mugger 
from his present position. "With much labour, we 
detached some loose sods from the top of the bank, 
and sent them with a loud splash into the water, 
directly over where we imagined him to have taken up 
his quarters. This had the desired effect, for the 
skins began to move slowly down the stream, as if the 
mugger were crawling leisurely along the bottom. 

<> A 9 
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Leaving my brother with the coolies in charge of 
the battery, I ran on to where the bank was more 
shelving. By good luck, the stream was rushing np, 
after its sudden sweep, and sent a strong current 
against this bank. I had not waited many minntea, 
before the skins came floating round the comer, to 
where I was standing. I seized the one to which the 
wire was attached, desiring my brother to charge the 
battery, and bring it down. This he did much sooner 
than I could have expected ; for as the battery was 
now empty, one coolie was able to carry it on his head, 
while my brother took the jar of acid in his hand. It 
was evident from the motion of the other skin in the 
water, that the mugger was still moving ; so no time 
was to be lost. I made the connection with the battery 
with one of the wires. In another instant the circuit 
was complete, and the mugger's doom sealed. 

There was a momentary pause — owing, I suppose, 
to some slight loss of insulation in the wires — then 
came the premonitory shock ; then the rumble, the 
smoke, and the sparks ; and a great bloated mass of 
flesh and blood rose to the surface of the water. Hall 
called out to us to drag it ashore, and see whether we 
could get any trace of poor Sidhoo. "We tried by 
means of a bamboo pole to pull it to the bank ; but 
the glimpse we got of it as it neared was so un- 
utterably disgusting, that we pushed it off again, and 
allowed it to float away down with the current. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FALL OF BADAJOS. 

I WAS then in the mess of the senior captain of my 
battalion, who commanded it on this occasion ; and 
my other messmates were poor little Croudace and 
Gary, both lieutenants, the latter acting adjutant, and 
another. We had taken a farewell glass before we 
got up from dinner, not knowing which of them would 
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survive the bloody fray that was likely soon to com- 
mence. Poor Croudace, a native of the county of 
Durham, and consequently a near countryman, put 
into my hand a small leather purse, containing half a 
doubloon, and requested me to take care of it for him, 
as he did not know whose fate it might be to fall or to 
survive. I took it, according to his wish, and put it 
into my pocket, and after a little more conversation, 
and another glass, for the poor little fellow liked his 
wine, we parted, and they moved off. Although I had 
thus, as it were, settled in my mind that I would not 
go with them on this occasion, for my services could 
have been of but very little utility, yet, when they 
went away, I felt as if I was lefb desolate, as it were, 
and was quite uneasy at parting from my beloved 
comrade, whom I had always accompanied hitherto. 
I therefore shing over my back my havresack, con- 
taining my pistol and a few other things, and moved 
forward, to try if I could find them ; but felling in 
with some of my friends, staff officers of the 43rd, who 
were in the same Inigade, they strongly dissuaded me 
from it, representing the folly of uselessly exposing 
myself and the littk service I could render there ; 
and oiie of them requested me to accompany him to a 
hill immediately in front of the breaches, where we 
could see the business as it proceeded. We waited 
till about ten o'clock, when the first fire commenced 
from the castle upon the 3rd division, as they ap- 
proached it ; but the fire from thence did not appear 
very heavy. Not long after, it opened out at the 
breaches, and was most awfully severe : indeed it was 
80 heav; and so incessant, thai it ap^red like one 
continued sheet of fire along the ramparts near the 
breaches, and we could distinctly see the faces of the 
French troops, although the distance was near a mile. 
All sorts of arms, &c., were playing at once, — guns, 
mortars, musketry, grenades, and shells thrown fr^m 
the walls,— while every few minutes explosions from 
mines were taking place. The firing, too, appeared 
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to have such a strange, death-like sound, quite different 
from all I had ever heard before. This was occa- 
sioned by the muzzles being pointed downwards into 
the ditch, which gave the report an unusual and 
appalling effect. This continued without a moment's 
cessation, or without any apparent advantage being 
gained by our struggling but awfully-circumstanced 
comrades. Lord Wellington had also taken his stand 
upon this hiLl, and appeared quite uneasy at the troops 
seeming to make no progress, and often asked, or 
rather repeated to himself, "What can be the mat- 
ter?" The enemy had adopted an excellent plan to 
ascertain where our columns were posted.; they threw 
an immense number of light balls on all sides of the 
town, and when they found out where there was a 
large body, a rocket was fired in the direction of 
where it stood, and instantly every gun, mortar, and 
howitzer, not previously engaged, was turned in that 
direction, and grievous was the destruction their shots 
made in the ranks of these columns. ^ Still, our people 
at the breaches did not get forward, although we dis- 
tinctly heard, with emotion, the bugles of our division 
sounding the advance. His lordship seemed now to 
lose all patience, and aides-de-camp were sent to ascer- 
tain the cause of the delay. They flew like lightning, 
while the whole rampart round the town seemed 
enveloped in one flame of fire. Our brave but unsuc- 
cessful comrades were heard cheering every now and 
then ; but still the fire at the breaches did not slacken. 
At length, a despatch arrived from General Picton, 
stating that he had estabhshed himself in the castle. 
This was cheering news to his lordship, who expressed 
very strongly the gratitude he felt for that gallant 
general. During the reading of the despatch, which 
was done by torchlight, the enemy, perceiving the light, 
and that a number of people had assembled on the hill, 
directed a shell in that direction ; but it fell short, and 
did us no injury. His lordship now. rode off, and ordered 
our people at the breaches to retire, as the town was 
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now perfectly secure. I also set off to inform my people 
of the happy circumstance. I found them drawn off 
from the glacis a few hundred yards ; but, oh ! what a 
difference in their appearance now from what they were 
previous to the attack ! The whole division scarcely 
mustered at this time 2,000 men, so many had been 
killed and wounded, and many had been sent to the 
rear with the latter. I informed them that General 
Picton had got possession of the castle j but my story 
appeared to tl^em an incredible tale, for it was actu- 
ally impossible, they thought ; and although they 
made me repeat it over and over again, they could 
scarcely bring their minds to credit such unexpected 
news. It was now dawn of day, and the firing had 
ceased at every point. Here I learnt the fete of my 
two beloved friends and messmates, — Croudace had 
been shot through the body, and carried to the rear ; 
Gary had fallen, but they could not teU what had 
become of him. I now went forward towards the 
breaches, where I found that several men of both the 
fourth and light divisions had remained; and when 
General Picton moved from the castle towards that 
point, which I believe he stated in his despatch to be 
his intention, the enemy, finding themselves attacked 
in rear, began to abandon the defence of the breaches, 
and our people were then enabled to enter. Never did I 
witness anything like the artificial impediments which 
the enemy had here thrown up, which, added to the 
natural ones, that is, to the breaches not having been 
so perfectly practicable as was desirable, rendered it 
next to impossible to enter, even after all opposition 
on their part had ceased. In one breach (the large 
one) this was literally the case ; for at the top of it 
was fixed a chevaux-de-frise, extending the whole 
width of the breach, and composed of a strong beam 
of wood, with sharp-pointed sword-blades fixed in 
every direction, they being generally about three- 
quarters of a yard long, and so closely set together, 
that it was impossible either to leap over them or 
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penetrate between tbem ; and the whole so firmly fixed 
to the works at the top, that it could not be moved. 
In addition, they had fitted a number oi long and 
thick planks with spikes about an inch or more in 
length, and laid them all down the breach, but fixed 
at the top, so that it was impossible for any one to 
get up without falling on these. Beyond the chevaux- 
de-Mse several ditches had been cut, into which those 
must have fallen who surmounted the obstacles on the 
breach ; but I believe none did, although I saw one 
Portuguese lying dead upon the ramparts ; but I imsr 
gine he must either have been thrown up there by 
some explosion, or been one of those oi the third divi- 
sion who came from the castle. In addition to all the 
above, from the covered way down into the ditch was, 
I should imagine, at least thirty feet ; our people had 
descended by ladders, and I doubt not in the dai^ 
and in the hurry and confusion of the moment, many 
were thrown down and killed. In the middle of the 
large ditch a smaller one had been cut, which was 
filled with water, and in which, added to the inun- 
dation close to the right of the breaches (which 
had been caused by bringing the river partly into 
the ditch), numbers were drowned. Small mines 
had been constructed all along in the ditch, which 
were exploded when it was filled with people, and 
which produced infinite mischief. On the top of 
the ramparts the enemy had a considerable number 
of shells of the largest size, ready filled and fused ; 
and when our people had filled the ditch below, these 
were lighted, and thrown over on their heads, each 
shell being capable of destroying from twelve to 
twenty men or more. They had beams of wood also 
laid on the ramparts, with old carriage-wheels, and 
every sort of missile imaginable, which were poured 
upon the unfortunate people below. When these 
things are taken into consideration, added to the in- 
cessant and destructive fire of from 3,000 to 4,000 
men, all emulous to do their duty, at the short distance 
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of perhaps t"wenty yards, with the ditch as fiill as it 
could possibly stow, the reader will be able to form 
some idea of the destruction that must naturally 
ensue ; and awful indeed it was, for, within the space 
of less than an acre of ground, I should imagine not 
less than from 1,200 to 1,500 men were lying : it was 
a heart-rending sight. I learnt afterwards that many 
were the desperate efibrts that had been made to 
ascend the breaches, b»t all in Tain ; that many had 
nearly reached the top, but being daot or blown up, 
the others were forced down again. Another and 
another trial still was made, but each succeeding party 
shared the fate of their predecessors. At last the 
bottoms of the breaches were nearly blocked up with 
the bodies of thos& who feU. By ibis time, General 
Phillippon, the French governor, had surrendered. 
When he fimnd the- 3rd division had got possession of 
the castle, smd were preparing to move down to second 
the attack of the breaches by taking the enemy in 
rear, and that General Walker, with a part of the 5th 
division, had escaladed, and established themselves at 
the other end of the town^ he deemed further resist- 
ance useless, and retired, with the garrison, to St. 
Cristoval, on the opposite side of the river; and 
shortly after, the whole sucrendered prisoners of war. 
Soon after daylight, the remaining men of attacking 
divisions began to rush iato the town^ in hopes of 
sharing, with those whO' had already entered, the 
plunder they imagined it would afford ; and though 
everything was done by C<^onel Barnard, aided by the 
other officers, to keep out those of the light divisions, 
it was useless, although he even risked his- life to 
prevent their entering. He had bravely, during the 
attack, repeatedly ascended the^ breach, in hopes of 
overcoming the obstacles which presented themselves, 
but he had always been driven back, although he 
escaped unhurt where all was deatk around him ; and 
now his life nearly fell a sacriiice- in endeavouring to 
restore that discipline in his division, which this un- 
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fortunate and unsuccessful assault had considerably 
impaired. He opposed his personal and bodily strength 
to the entrance of the plunderers, but in vain. They 
rushed in, in spite of all opposition ; and in wrenching 
a musket from one of the soldiers of the 52nd, who 
was forcing past him, he fell, and was nigh precipitated 
into the ditch. He, however, finding resistance here 
in vain, set oflf, accompanied by several other officers, 
into the town, to endeavour to restrain, as nauch as 
lay in his power, the licentiousness of those inside, 
whose ^bad passions, it was but too evident, would be 
let loose upon the defencdess inhabitants. I Imd been 
in company with Captain Eercival, my commanding 
officer, before alluded to, from the time of my first 
coming down to the division, before daylight ; and now 
he and I, Jiearing the heart-piercing and afflicting 
groans which arose from the numbers of wounded still 
lying in the ditch, set to work to get as many of these 
poor fellows removed as was in our power. This we 
found a most arduous and difficult undertaking, as we 
could not do it without the aid of a. considerable 
number of men ; and it was r a work of danger to 
attempt to force the now lawless soldi^^ to obey, and 
stop with us till this work of necessity and humanity 
was accomplished. All thought of what they owed 
their wounded comrades, and of the probability that 
ere long a similar fate might be their own, was 
swallowed up in their sabominable rage for drink and 
plunder; however, by perseverance, and by occasionally 
using his stick, my commandant at length compelled 
a few fellows to lend their assistance in removing what 
we could into the town, whereat was intended that 
hospitals should be established. ;But this was a most 
heart-rending duty ; for, from the innumerable cries 
of — " Oh ! for God's sake, come and remove me ! " it 
was difficult to select the most proper objects for such 
care. Those who appeared likely to die, of course it 
would have been but cruelty to put to the pain of a 
removal; and many who, from the nature of their 
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wounds, required great care and attention in carrying 
them, the half-drunken brutes w^hom we were forced 
to employ exceedingly tortured and injured ; nay, in 
carrying one man out ofj the ditch, they very fre- 
quently kicked or trode upon several others, whom to 
touch was like death to them, and which produced the 
most agonizing cries imaginable. I remember at this 
time Colonefl (the late Sir Neil) Campbell passed out 
at the breach, and, as he had formerly been a. captain 
in our regiment, many of the poor fellows wJ lay 
there knew him, and beseeched him in the most 
piteous manner to have them removed. He came to 
me, and urged upon me in the strongest manner to 
use eveiy exertion to get the poor fellows away. This 
evinced he had a feeling heart ; but 'he was not pro- 
bably aware, that for that very purpose both my com- 
manding officer und myself had been labouring for 
hours; but 'it soon began to grow excessively hot; and 
what with the toil and the heat of the sun, and the very 
unpleasant effluvia which now arose from the numerous 
dead and wounded, we were both compelled, about 
midday, to desist from our distressing though gratify- 
ing labours. It was now between twelve and one 
o'clock, and though we had a great many removed,Fa 
much greater nuniber lay groaning in the ditch ; but 
our strength was exhausted, for he was lame, and un- 
able to move much, and I had been obliged to assist 
in carrjdng many niyself ; the drunken scoundrels whom 
we had pressed into the service, seldom making more 
than one or two trips till they deserted us. But my 
lamented friend and messmate, poor Gary, was still to 
search for; and affcer a considerable time, he was 
found beneath one of the ladders by which they had 
descended into the ditch. He was shot through the 
head, and I doubt not, received his death-wound on 
the ladder, from which, in all probability, he fell. He 
was stripped completely naked, save a flannel waist- 
coat, which he wore next his skin. I had him taken 
up and placed iipon -a shutter (he still breathed a 
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little, though quite insensible), and carried him to the 
camp. A sergeant and some men, whom we had 
pressed to carry him, were so drunk that they let him 
fall off from their shoulders, and his body fell with 
great force to the groimd. I shuddered, but poor 
Gary, I believe, was past all feeling, or the fall would 
have greatly injured him. We laid him in bed 
in hi» tent, but it was not long ere my kind, 
esteemed, and lamented friend, breathed his last. 
Poor Croudace had also died immediately after reach- 
ing the hospital, whither he had been carried when he 
was shot. Thus I lost two of my most particular and 
intimate aequaintances, from both of whom I had re- 
ceived mafliy acts of kindness and friendship. They 
wiU long Hve in my memory. Gary was buried next 
day behiml our tents, one of the officers (my other 
messmate)) reading tie funeral service. I cannot help 
adverting to some of the scenes whidi I witnessed 
in the di*Gh, while- employed there as above noticed. 
One of the first strange sights that attracted our 
notice was soon after our arrival. An officer with 
yellow facings came out of the town with a frail fair 
one leaning on his arm, and carrying in her other 
hand a cage with a bird in it ; and she tripped it over 
the bocfies of the dead and dyisng with all the ease and 
indifierence of a person moving in a ball-room, — no 
more concern being evinced by either of them, than 
if nothing extraordinary had occurred. It was really 
lamentable to seo such an utter absence of all right 
feeling. Soon after this the men began to come out 
with their plunder. Some of them had dressed them- 
selves in priests*^ or friars' garments, — some appeared 
in female dresses, as nuns, <fee; ; and, in short, all the 
whimsical and fantastical figures almost imaginable 
were to be seen coming reeKng out of the town, — for 
by this time they were nearly all drunk. I penetrated 
no farther into the town that day than to a house a 
little beyond the breach, where I had deposited the 
wounded ; but I saw enough in this short trip to dis- 
gust me with the doinga m "B«Aa.^Q^ ^\. \i\^^ time. I 
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learnt that no house, church, or convent, was held 
sacred by the infuriated and now ungovernable sol- 
diery ; but the priests or nuns, and common people, all 
shared alike, and that any who showed the least re- 
sistance were instantly sacrificed to their fury. They 
had a method of firing through the lock of any door 
that happened to be shut against them, which almost 
invariably had the effect of forcing it open ; and such 
scenes were witnessed in the streets as baffle de- 
scription. One man of our first battalion, I am told, 
had got a hogshead of brandy into the streets, and 
getting his mess-tin, and filling it from the cask, and 
seating himself astride like Bacchus, swore that every 
person who came past should drink, be he who he 
may. Bis commanding officer happened to be one 
who came that way, and he was compelled to take the 
tin and drink ; for had he refused, it is not improbable 
the wretch would have shot him, for his rifle was 
loaded by his side, and the soldiers had by this time 
become past all control. Another, who had been for- 
tunate to obtain a considerable quantity of doubloons, 
put them in his havresack, and was making his way 
out of the town, but was induced, before he left it, 
to drink more than he could carry. He lay down 
somewhere to take a nap, and awoke soon after with- 
out even his shoes ; and not only were the doubloons 
gone, but all his own necessaries abo. In short, a 
thousand of the most tragi-comical spectacles that can 
possibly be imagined, might be witnessed in this de- 
voted city. The officers did all they could to repress 
these outrages, but the soldiers were now so com- 
pletely dispersed, that one quarter of them could not 
be found ; and indeed the only benefit, almost, that the 
officers could render, was by each placing himself in a 
house, which generally secured it from being broken 
open and plundered. The different camps of our army 
were, for several days after, more like rag-fairs thwa 
military encampments, such quantities of wearing- 
apparel of all kinds were being disposed of by one set 
of plunderers to the other. 
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HOKKORa OF WAR. 

It is mucli to be desired that the people who sur- 
round our East-India territories, had some of the 
patient spirit of industrial habits that the Hindoo and 
Chinese are imbued with. Most of them are of Arab 
character, and not disposed to the cultivation of the soiL 
In the districts of Upper India our troops are kept 
constantly in action by the warlike spirit of the Sikhsy 
who muster large forces, with well-provided artillery. 
To exhibit the force and strength of this nation, the 
following extract of a letter from an officer in the 
Indian army describes 

A CAPTIVrrT AMONG THE SIKHS. 

" English camp on the river. Sutlej, near Feroze- 
pore, Jan. 1, 1846. — My dear M., — I have now to 
relate the most romantic and dangerous incident of 
my life, and will do so in as few lines as possible. On 
the 5th of last month I left Umballah, having come 
from the north, and through Delhi, to join my new 
appointment as second in command of the 3rd irre- 
gular cavalry (or Captain Tait's regiment). I passed 
through Mythul, marching with my servants and 
camp equipage, and a corporal and four sepoys. We 
had reached within one march, or sixteen miles, of the 
station of Ferozepore. Many parties of plundering 
horsemen were scouring this part of the country, 
taking all they could master ; and a great Sikh army 
of 60,000 men and 150 cannon had just invaded our 
territories, and on the 17th of December encamped 
between me and Ferozepore, where my new regiment 
lay. I heard reports of this great invading army, but 
could not believe they had actually crossed the Sutlej 
to attack us. Early on the morning of the 18 th of 
December, my little tent and baggage were being 
packed on the came\a, -wYiei^ ^e suddenly found our- 
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selves surrounded by armed men, and numbers more 
crowding from the village. An altercation took place 
between us ; they rushed upon me, hurled me down, 
and struck me on the head and face ; my people were 
seized or dispersed, and I, covered with blood, was 
carried off into a small fort, where I momentarily 
expected to be put to death. Three or four hours 
after this, a party of cavalry arrived from the Sikh 
camp. I was taken out of the fort, placed behind one 
of their troopers, on a horse, and galloped off under a 
strong escort to the enemy's army, ten miles distant. 
I now considered my fate as certain, and that I should 
be made the sport of 'an infuriated and ferocious mul- 
titude, and be cruelly put to death. On this horse 
I was carried up and down the great Sikh camp, and 
shown to crowds and crowds of their army, as the first 
prisoner they had taken ; many of them abused and 
struck me as I safc behind the trooper; but he defended 
my life. At last I was brought to the tent of Rajah 
Lall Singh, who commanded the Sikh army. I knew 
who he was from his splendid dress, and spoke to him, 
but he gave me no answer. Qhiefs going in and out 
of his durbar fihook their swords at me, and I saw 
that my life, hung by a very slender thread. The 
rajah ordered me to be put in chains and made over to 
the keeping of General Bekane Allie Khan, comman- 
dant of artillery. I was then taken to him, and after 
some questioning, placed in irons, under one of the 
guns, with a guard of artillerymen oyer me. Crowds 
of angry Sikhs came to see me from all quarters of 
their camp, and almost hourly threatened to kill me. 
I expostulated with them on the bad character they 
would get by killing a defenceless prisoner ; and some 
of them pitied and defended me. Kight at last came, 
and the crowds retired to sleep ; no sleep came to me ; 
bitter cold and the anxiety of my situation prevented 
that. I prayed to die with calmness, and, if it might 
be, without torture ; and God was indeed most gracious 
to me. Bread and water now became my food, and 
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the conyersation of the artillerymen my only means of 
passing the weary day ; but we soon became great 
fiiend^ and during three days and sleepless nights I 
had, notwithstanding my almost helpless situation, 
many a cheerful hour, and saw many a strange sight. 
Surrounded by crowds and crowds all day, now abused 
and threatened, now pitied and cheered, each night 
brought with it a quiet and cessation from persecution, 
which almost amounted to happiness. Thousands of 
questions were asked me, and put in all sorts of ways, 
to catch me telling a lie ; but I always spoke the truth, 
or remained silent, and many a time drew from my 
enemies the exclamation that I was a true English- 
man. They also greatly admired my tall figure, and I 
never felt so mu(Si fiaUered in all my life as by this 
rude people. 

" December 18th. — ^This evening half the Sikh army 
went out of camp to encounter our advanced divisions ; 
the cannon roared, musketry began to peal ; nearer 
and nearer came the fight ; the artillerymen in camp 
lighted their matches, stood to their guns, and placed 
me on a board behind a cannon. Each minute I 
expected my head to be rolling on the ground, and in 
breathless anxiety hoped to hear the hurrah of our 
dragoons, and the clang of their charge into the Sikh 
camp ; the 3rd dragoons did actually charge not very 
far from me ; but darkness came on, the guns ceased 
roaring, the himi of the enemy's troops retiring to 
their quarters gradually subsided, and I was left to 
hope for another day. 

" December 19th. — The enemy's tone this morning 
told me that the battle of last evening had been 
against them, but darkness put an end to the action 
ere a decisive victory could be gained. I experienced 
less abuse to-day, and many tempting offers of em- 
ployment in their army were offered me, all of which 
I steadily rejected ; nor could they help respecting me 
for doing so. This night the Sikh army again turned 
out to fall upon oux tcooi^^ with the sword alone. 
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lioping to kill many by a sudden attack in the dark- 
ness. Their counsels, however, wavered, and they 
returned to camp without accomplishing anything. 
Crowds gazed at me all day, as before. 

" December 20th.' — ^This morning I waa taken early 
to the general of artillery, who received me kindly ; 
he ordered my chains to be knocked ofl^ and said, * I 
will get you released.' He gave me water to wash, 
and some clean clothes, and then mounted his horse, 
and rode to the rajah's tent. I was again taken back 
to the guns, but not chained. It got abroad in the 
Sikh camp that I was going to be set free : a crowd 
collected, and some one on horseback endeavoured to 
excite the people to kill me ; my Mends the artillery- 
men stood to their guns, declaring they would fight 
for me if any attempt on my life was made ; then the 
multitude dispersed, and after some time a messenger 
came from the general, telling me to be off as soon as 
possible, the general's brother going with me beyond 
their outposts. Gladly, and with, I trust, a grateful 
heart, I left the great Sikh camp ; many straggling 
parties of the enemy galloped up and questioned me ; 
but the general's brother satisfied them all that I had 
been released by the council of their army, and we 
passed safely over to the British army about three 
o'clock of this day." 



Another troublesome nation lies to the east of our 
Indian empire, — the Burmese ; and some notion of 
them may be gathered from the account of 

THB STORMING OF SITTANO. 

At the present time a war is waging between our 
East-Indian Government and the Burmese; the 
graphic description by a British officer, personally 
engaged in the conflict some years since, will convey 
an idea of the dreadful nature of the service. 

The climate of Burmah is one of the most destruo- 

2b 
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tive to the Earopean constitution that we are ac- 
quainted with j and the physical supeiioritj of the 
natives over the mild Hindoo of the British territories 
rendered them no easy conquest. To confirm this, 
we need but state, that of the corps to which the 
narrator belonged, which landed 900 strong, but 200 
returned. 

*' The capture of Sittang was the last affair of the 
war in which I was engaged, but it was decidedly the 
hottest ; and at this distance of time I look back with 
astonishment, not unmingled, I trust, with gratitude, 
to the severe conflict out of which I was permitted to 
come unscathed. The enemy never fired with better 
effect, or showed a bolder front ; literally we were 
muzzle to muzzle with them, both sides firing alternately 
through the same loopholes; the consequence was, that 
the shot, instead of lodging, often went through its vic- 
tim ! How I escaped I know not, for the shot flew thick 
around, and many a poor fellow was cut down on 
either side of me. * * ♦ Though the column stag- 
gered for a moment from the effects of the first volley, 
it as quickly recovered itself, and gallantly faced the 
dangers that threatened it. For an assaulting party 
in such a case to return a fire, is, of course, worse than 
useless ; nevertheless, I must confess that many a 
man did fire and load as fast as he could — an irregu- 
larity of which the best-disciplined troops will occa- 
sionally be guilty. And here it may be observed, 
that nothing has a greater tendency to injure the 
discipline and organization of regular troops than a 
protracted and desultory jungle warfare. Our scaling- 
ladders, adapted for two abreast, were carried by a de- 
tachment of the pioneers — a corps of high character in 
the native army for bravery and endurance in service ; 
in this instance, however, they were less stanch than 
usual, for they dropped the ladders. I did what I could 
to encourage some that were near me, but they had not 
been accustomed to fiice such a fire as that we were 
now exposed to. TVi\a cvccumatance of course gave 
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rise to additional delay and loss of lives. One of the 
ladders was, however, instantly picked up by the 
European grenadiers, assisted by the officers, in which 
I lent a hand, or rather a shoulder. Again the 
column pushed on, and in spite of a heavy fire from 
front and flank — for we were now exposed to a raking 
fire from the bastions — ^the summit of the steep ascent 
on which the stockade stood was gained, and the ladder 
planted, though the frantic efforts made by the enemy 
to cast it off again, by thrusting out hundreds of 
spears through the loopholes and interstices, were 
astonishing. I remember to have seen our gallant 
brigadier hacking away at them with his sword most 
vigorously. The moment the ladder wa§ planted, the 
true character of the British soldier manifested itself 
for our men crowded upon it to such an extent that it 
broke down beneath their weight ! This occasioned a 
frirther delay of some minutes, as the other ladder had 
not been brought up, I rather think. Our ranks were 
by this time much thinned, and every effort was made 
to induce the men to take possession of the loopholes 
through which the foe was assailing us. This plan 
succeeded admirably, for they gallantly supported 
their officers, and their well-directed fire had at 
length the effect of driving back the enemy to a 
respectful distance, leaving us more at leisure to 
bring up our other ladder. This was soon accom- 
plished, and planted, and I had the honour to be the 
first to mcfunt it. 

" The stockade was now virtually won, and as our 
lads came dropping in one by one, the enemy fell 
back, keeping up merely a desultory and ill-directed 
fire upon ua from behind the buildings in the interior, 
without doing much damage. Hiid they stood firm, 
we should never have seen the inside of Sittang, for 
they mustered 1,500 ; but no sooner were the pale 
faces of the English visible above the works than their 
resolution forsook them, and their courage, true up to 
this point, failed. It was my good fortune to be thd 

2b2 
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first in of my column, and, without waiting for a 
sufficient number of men, I moved on in the direction 
of the enemy, who were now crowding onB of the 
principal gateways in the rear, to escape, closely fol- 
lowed by a part of one of the other columns. Here, 
men, women, and children were huddled together, 
while the entrance was quite obstructed by the bodies 
of those who had fallen. A flag of truce had been 
sent to the enemy, if I am not mistaken, requesting 
them to send out their families ; but it was unattended 
to, and the unavoidable consequence was, that very 
many of these poor creatures fell victims. Indeed, it 
was quite heartrending to see so many women and 
children killed, or bleeding t-o death : some were 
dreadfully lacerated by the bursting of our shells. 

" * Forward ! ' was now the word, and all hands 
pressed on towards the retreating foe, who made no 
further attempt at resistance, but either choked up 
the gateway, or vainly endeavoured to clamber over 
the stockade by desperate bounds. Some with dis- 
hevelled hair and frantic gestures, bleeding profusely, 
were seen dragging away their women. Quarter was 
neither asked for nor offered — a barbarous mode of 
warfare, truly, and quite unjustifiable on our side ; but 
in this instance, some extenuation may be found in 
the exasperation produced amongst us by the savage 
enormities inflicted upon the bodies of our comrades 
on the previous attack. 

"Our troops now poured in, putting every man 
within their reach to death. The mass of the enemy, 
however, escaped, and we were far too weak in num- 
bers, and too exhausted, to attempt to follow them, 
having made the assault with only 450 men against 
1,500, of whom, we were well informed, 1,000 were 
armed with firelocks. The vicinity of the jungle, which 
to us was impervious, greatly facilitated their escape. 
Being now fairly in possession, we began to recognise 
each other, and to inquire about casualties. Our loss, 
we soon ascertained, ^sis xvTwaxxaJi^ lL<aavy for Indian 
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warfare. During tlie quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes we were engaged, eighty-six had fallen, out of 
450, being one-fifth of the whole ; fifty of these fell in 
the left column, which consisted of 200 men ; and 
again, in our grenadiers, only forty-five strong, we had 
six men killed and twelve wounded ! This was sharper 
work than we had been accustomed to, and from a 
personal knowledge of the obstacles, we could now 
make great allowances for the original failure of the 
native infantry." 

Enough of such horrors, and the fiEune they confer ; 
and although at times it seems inevitable such scenes 
should occur, we think it may well be said, that in 
the light of Christian teaching, the ancient Mars — so 
long beloved of poets — blocks very like an ogre ! 



THE PANTHEB'S DEN. 

The occupants of a few log cabins in the vicinity 
of the Bayou Manlatte, a tributary of the noble Bay 
of Pensacola, situated in the western part of the then 
territory of Floridaj had been for some weeks annoyed 
by the mysterious disappearance of the cattle and 
goats, which constituted almost the only wealth of 
these rude countrymen ; and the belated herdsman 
was frequently startled by the terrible half-human cry 
of the dreaded panther, and the next morning some 
one of the squatters would find himself minus of a 
number of cloven feet. About this time I happened 
to visit the settlement on a hunting excursion, in 
company with another son of Nimrod, and learning 
the state of affairs, resolved, if possible, to rid the 
" clearing " of ita pest, and bind new laureb on our 
brows. The night before our arrival a heifer had 
been killed within a few rods of the cabin, and the 
carcass dragged off towards the swamp, some twp 
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miles distant, leaving a broad trail to mark the de- 
stroyer's path.; this being pointed out to us, Ned and 
myself resolved to execute our enterprise without 
delay; this was, to "beard the lion in his den." 
Having carefully charged our rifles and pistols, and 
seen that our bowies were as keen as razors, we set 
out on the trail, which soon brought us to the edge of 
the Bayou Manlatte swamp, which covers a surface of 
some thousands of acres, being a dense muddy ham- 
mock of teti, bay, magnolia, cane, grape vines, ^. A 
perpetual twilight reigned beneath the dense foliage 
supported by the rank soil, and our hearts beat a few 
more pulsations to the minute, as we left the scorching 
glare of the noonday sun, and plunged into the gloomy 
&stnesses of the bear and alligator. To these latter 
gentlemen, whose clumsy forms were sprawling through 
the mud on every side, we gave no further heed other 
than to keep without the range of the deadly sweep 
of their powerful tails, with which they bring their un- 
suspecting prey within reach of their saw-like jaws ; the 
bears we did not happen to meet, or we should most 
assuredly have given them som« of the balls designed 
for the panthers. 

Well, we followed the trail half a mile into the 
swamp, when on an elevated spot, we suddenly en- 
countered the half-devoured body of the unfortunate 
heifer, apparently just deserted by the captors. We 
cautiously advanced a few paces further over a pave- 
ment of bones, " clean scraped and meatless," and 
entered an open space, when a sight met my eyes 
which certainly made me wish myself safe at home, or 
in fact anywhere else but where I was. About twenty- 
five feet from us we saw, instead of one, an old she- 
panther and two cubs nearly grown, while directly 
over them, on the blasted and sloping trunk of an 
immense gum-tree, crouched the " old he one of all," 
lashing his sides fiercely with his tail, and snorting 
and spitting like an eni^aged cat, an example which 
was imitated by the three below. Here was a dilemma. 
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on the particularly sharp herns of wiiich we found 
ourselves most uncomfortably situated. To retreat 
would induce an immediate attack, the consequenoe of 
an advance would be ditto : so we stood en tableaux, 
for a brief second, our guns cocked and aimed, Ned 
drawing a bead on the dam, while I did the same on 
the sire. It seemed madness to fire. "We were not 
long uncertain as to our course, for the old fellow 
suddenly 'bounded from the trunk upon me with a 
deafening roar. I fired as he 3prang,^d the report 
of my piece was re-echoed by that of Ned's. I 
sprang aside, dropping my rifle and drawing my lon^ 
and heavy knife ; it was well I did so, for the mortally- 
wounded beast alighted on the very spot I had lelb. 
He turned and sprang upon me. I avoided the blow 
of its powerful paw, and grappling with him I rolled 
on the turf, winding my right arm tiglit around his 
neck, and hugging close to his body to avoid his teeth 
and daws, while I dealt rapid thrusts with my knife. 
I was very powerful ; but never was in a situation 
where I felt more sensibly the need of exerting all my 
muscle. The contest was soon decided, my knife 
passing through the brute^s heart ; 

** And panting from the dreadful close, 
And breathless «kll, the champion rose.** 

And it was full time that I should do so^ for Ned, 
having put «a ball through the head of the dam, was 
now manfully battling with her two cubs. The poor 
fellow was sore pressed, streaming with blood from 
numberless scratches, and almost in a state of nature, 
for the sharp claws of the cubs had literally undressed 
him by piecemeal. His savage assailants also bore 
upon their bloody hides numerous tokens of his 
prowess in wielding his bowie. 

Their system of attaek seemed to be to spring 
suddenly upon him, striking with their paws, and as 
they did so in most instances simultaneously, it was 
impossible for him to defend himself strong and active 
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as he was ; and had no assistance been at hand, they 
would undoubtedly have gained the victory. It was a 
brave sight though, to see the tall, strong hunter, 
meeting their attacks undauntedly, standing with his 
left arm> raised to defend his head and throat, and 
darting his knife into thdr tough bodies as he threw 
them from him, but to meet the next moment their 
renewed^ efforts for his destrnctioit. 

All this I caught at one glance^ as I rushed to his 
rescue.. "Ned 1" shouted I, mad and reckless with 
excitement, " take the one on your left ! " And we 
threw ourselves upon them. I met my antagonist in 
his onward leap, and makinfif a desperate blow at him, 
my W stmi his pa^ a^ thXife. flew fax from 
my hand. There was nothing else for me but to 
seize him by the- loose- ^in <rf the neck with both 
hands, and hold on like "grim death," keeping him at 
arm's length, while his paws beat a tattoo to a double 
quick time on my breast and body, stripping my gar- 
ment into ribbons in a most workmanlike manner, and 
ornamenting my sensitive skin, with a variety of lines 
and characters, done in red> — a process which I did not 
care to prolong, however, beyond a period when I 
could soonest put a stop to the operation. 

As I was debating how to attain so desirable an 
end, the remembrance of the small rifle-pistol in my 
belt, and which, till now, in the hurry ot the conflict, 
I had forgotten, suddenly flashed upon: my mind, and, 
disengaging one hand, I drew it forthj cocked it with 
my thumb, and the next moment the panthers brains 
were spattered in my face. 

I turned to look for Ned, and found him trying to 
free himself from the dead body of the panther, whose 
teeth were fastened, in their death-grip, to the small 
remnant of his hunting-coat which hung around his 
neck ; I separated the strip of doth with my recovered 
knife, and we sank panting to- the ground, while our 
hearts went up in thankfulness for deliverance from so 
imminent danger to life and limb. After resting 
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a while, we washed the blood— -our blood — ^from our 
bodies, and decorating them with "what was left," 
somewhat after the fashion of the Indian, who wears 
only a waist-cloth, we took the scalps of the four 
panthers, and started on our homeward march. 



A FRIGHTFUL ALTERNATIVE. 

An incident occurred at the Key Biscayne light- 
house, during the Florida war, which is perhaps worth 
recording. The lighthouse was kept by a man named 
Thompson. His only companion was an old negro 
man ; they both lived in a small hut near the light- 
house. One evening, about dark, they discovered a 
party of some fifteen or twenty Indians creeping upon 
them, upon which they immediately retreated into the 
lighthouse, carrying with them a keg of gunpowder, 
with the guns and ammunition. From the windows 
of the lighthouse, Thompson fired upon them several 
times ; but the moment he would show himself at the 
window, the glasses would be instantly riddled by the 
rifle-balls, and he had no alternative but to lie close. 
The Indians meanwhile getting out of patience, at not 
being able to force the door, which Thompson had se- 
cured, collected piles of wood, which being placed 
against the door and set fire to, in process of time not 
only burnt through the door, but also set fire to the 
staircase conducting to the lantern, into which 
Thompson and the negro were compelled to retreat. 
F^rom this, too, they were finally driven by the en- 
croaching fiames, and were forced outside on the 
parapet wall, which was not more than three feet 
wide. 

The flames now began to ascend as from a chimney, 
some fifteen or twenty feet above the lighthouse. 
These men had to lie in this situation, some seventy 
feet above the ground, with a blazing furnace roasti^^g 
them on one side, and the Indians on the other, em- 
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bracing every occasion, as soon as any part of the 
body was exposed, to pop at them. The negro, incau- 
tiously exposing himself was killeo^ while Thompson 
received several balls in hi» feet, which ke had pro- 
jected beyond the wall. 

Nearly roasted to death, and in a fit of desperation, 
Thompson seized the keg of gunpowder, which he had 
still preserved from the hands of the enemy, threw it 
into the blazing lighthouse, hoping to end his own 
sufferings and destroy the savages. In a few mo- 
ments it exploded, but the walls were too strong to 
be shaken, and the explosion took plaice out of the 
lighthouse, a» though it had been fired from a gun. 

The effect of the concusdon was to throw down the 
blazing materials level with the groimd, so as to pro- 
duce a subsidence of the flames, and then Thompson 
was permitted to remain exempt from their influence. 
Before day the Indians were off, and Thompson being 
left alone, was compelled to throw off the body of the 
negro, while strength was left him, and before it 
putrefied. 

The explosion was heard on board a revenue cutter 
at some distance, which immediately proceeded to the 
spot to ascertain what had occurred, when they found 
the lighthouse burnt, and the keeper above, on top of 
it. Yarious expedients were resorted to, to get him 
down ; and finally a kite was made, and raised with 
strong line, and so manoeuvred as to bring the line 
within his reach, to which a rope of good size was next 
attached, and hauled up by Thompson. Finally, a 
block, which being fastened to the lighthouse, and 
having a rope to it, enabled the crew to haul up a 
couple of men, by whose aid Thompson was safely 
landed on terra firma. 

The IndiaUjS had attempted to reach him by means 
of the lightning-rod, to which they had attached 
thongs of buckskin, but could not succeed in getting 
mpre than half-way up. 
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INDIAN DEVIL. 

There is an animal in the deep recesses of the 
forests of Maine, evidently belonging to the feline 
race, which, on account of its ferocity, is significantly 
called " Indian Devil " — ^in the Indian language, " the 
Lunk Soos ;" a terror to the Indians^ and the only 
animal of which they really stand in dread. You may 
speak of the moose, the bear, and the wolf even, and 
the red man is ready for the chase and the encoimter. 
But name the object of his dread, and he will signifi- 
cantly shake his head, while he exclaims, " He all one 
debil !" 

An individual of the name of Smith met with the 
following adventure in an encounter with one of these 
animals on the Arromucto, while on his way to join 
a crew engaged in timber-making in the woods. 

He had nearly reached the place of encampment, 
when he came suddenly upon one of these ferocious 
animals. There was no chance for retreat, neither had 
he time for reflection on the best method of defence or 
escape. As he had no ams or other weapons of 
defence, his first impulse, in this truly fearful position, 
unfortunately, perhaps, was to spring into a tree near 
by ; but he had scarcely ascended his length, when the 
desperate creature, probably rendered still more fierce 
by the promptings of himger, sprang upon and seized 
him by the heel. Smith, however, after having his 
foot badly bitten, disengaged it from the shoe, which 
was firmly clinched in the creature's teeth, and let 
him drop. The moment he was disengaged. Smith 
sprang for a more secure position, and the animal at 
the same time leaped to another large tree, about ten 
feet distant, up which be ascended to an elevation 
equal to that of his victim, from which he threw him- 
self upon him, firmly fixing his teeth in the calf of his 
leg. Hanging suspended thus until the fiesh, insuffi- 
cient to sustain the weight, gave way, he dropped 
again to the ground, carrying a portion of flesh in his 
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mouth. Having greedily devoured this morsel, he 
bounded again up the opposite tree, and from thence 
upon Smith, in this manner renewing his attacks, and 
tearing away the flesh in mouth^s from his legs. 
During this agonizing operation. Smith contrived to 
cut a limb from the tree, to which he managed to bitid 
his jack-knife, with which he could now assail his 
enemy at every leap. He succeeded thus in wounding 
him so badly, that at length his attacks were discon- 
tinued, and he finally disappeared in the dease forest. 
During the encounter. Smith had exerted his voice to 
the utmost to alarm the crew, who, he hoped, might 
be within hail. He was heard, and in a short time 
several of the crew reached the place, but not in time 
to save him from the dreadful encounter. The sight 
was truly appalling. His garments were not only rent 
from him, but the flesh literally torn £tx>m his legs, 
exposing even the bone and sinews. It was with the 
greatest difficulty he made the descent of the tree. 
Exhausted through loss of blood, and overcome by 
fright and exertion, he teunk upon the ground, and 
immediately fainted ; bwt the application of snow 
restored him to consciousness. Preparing a litter 
from poles and boughs, they conveyed him to the camp, 
washed and dressed his wounds, as well as circum- 
stances would allow, and as soon as possible removed 
him to the settlement, where medical aid was secured. 
After a protracted period of confinement, he gradually 
recovered from his wounds, though still carrying 
terrible scars, and sustaining irreparable injury. Such 
desperate encounters are, however, of rare occurrence, 
though collisions less sanguinary are not unfrequent. 
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